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1 DEDICATE to yon a collectioD ofletten, writ' 
tea by one of youneives, for the commoo benefit 
ef 09 all —They would oever havegrovo to tbii 
sKy vitlioat yoar cootioaed eocoaraseineot and ap- 
plaoK. To me tbej origioaUy owe nothiog bat a 
^]&j aangaine constitutkn. Under mr cara 
tile/ have thriven. To you they are indebted for 
whatever strength or beauty they possess. Whea 
^Bfiaodmiaisters are forgotten, when the force 
iM (firectioo of personal satire is no longer aoder* 
M, and when measures are only felt in their re* 
mteit consequences, this book wiU, I believe, be 
(nod to contain principles worthy to be trannutp 
^ to posterity. When you leave the onimpairad 
kff»fitary freehold to your children, you do but 
alf your duty. Both liberty and property are pre- 
cvioas, unless the possessors have sense and spirit 
«QQgfi to defend them. This is not the language 
^^aoity. If I am a vain man, my gratification 
^ vitbio a narrow circle, i am 'the sole depoei- 
tD7of my own secret, and it shall perish with me* 

if an honest, and 1 may truly affirm, a laborious 
fnl for the public service, has given me any weight 
ttyoor esteem, let me exhort and conjure yoi*, 
KTer to suffer an invasion of your political coosti- 
'utJoB, however minute the instance may appear, to 
Hs by, wiihoot a determiaed» persevcnng rcns- 
Unce. One precedent creates another. They soon ac- 
wtDohte, and constitute law. What yesterday was 
fact, to diy is doctrine. B«»np\c9 are suppose^tQ 
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justify the mort daogerous measures ; andf where 
they do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by 
analogy. Be assured, ttiat the laws which protect 
us in our civU rinrhts, gfow out of the constitution, 
and they must fall or flourish with it This is not 
the cause of faction, or of party, or of any individ- 
ual, but the common interest of every man in Bri- 
tain. Although the king should continue to sup- 
port his present system of government, the period 
IS not very distant, at which you will have the 
means of redress in your own power. It may J>e 
nearer, perhaps, than any of us expect ; and I would 
warn vou to be prepared for it. The king may 
possibly be advised to dissolve the present parlia- 
ment a year or two before it expires of course, aud 
precipitate a new election, in hopes of taking the 
nation by surprise. If such a measure be in agita> 
tion, this very caution may defeat or prevent it. 

I cannot doubt that you will unanimously assert 
the freedom of election, and vindicate your exclu- 
sive right to choose your representatives. But other 
questions have been started, on which your de- 
termination should be equally clear and unanimous., 
Let it he impressed upon your minds. let it be in- 
stilled into your children, that the lioerty of the 
press is the palladium of all the civil, political aud 
religious rights of an Englishman ; and that the 
right of juries to return a general verdict, in all ca- 
ses whatsoever, is an essential part of our constitu- 
tion, not to be controlled or limited ()y the judges, 
por, in any shajpe, questionable by the legislature. 
The power of king, lords, and commons, is not an 
arbitrary power.*— They are the trustees, not the 

♦This positive denial of an arbitrary poWer beiug 
vested in the legislature, is not, in fact a new doc- 
trine.— When the Earl of Lindi>ey, in the year 1675 
brought a bill into the House of Lords, To prevent 
the luwgers rvhkh might arise. from persons disaffec- 
ted to government, by which an oath and penalty 
was to be imposed upon the members of both hou- 
sesj it was affirmed in a protest, signed by tweuty 
three lay peers, Cmy lords the bishops were not ac - 
customed to. protest,) "That the privilege of sittin;^ 
I **and voting m parliament, was an honour the^ ha<i 
*'by birth, and a right so ipbereot in them, and iDse^i- 
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"TBers of the estate. The fee simple is in ««. They 
wiaoot alienate, they cannot waste. When we say 
lint the legislature is suprtme, we mean, that it a 
u» highest power known to the constitution ; that 
tt fc the higbest in comparison with the other subor- 
dinate powers established by the laws. In thi» sense, 
lire word supreme is relative, not absohile.— The 
power of the legblature is limited, not only by the 
reoeral rules of nataral justice, and the welfare of 
the community, but by the forms and priucipJes of 
oar particular constitution. If this doctrine be not 
tnic, we must ndniit, that king, lords, and commons, 
ha7e no nile to direct their resolutions, but merely 
*Jieir oirn will and pleasure. They might unite the 
Wishtive and executive power in the same hands, 
75<I dissolve the constitution by an act of parlia- 
??jent But I am persuaded you will not leave it to 
!he choice ofseven hundred persons, notoriously cor- 
Tjpted by the crown, whether seven millions of 
ticir eqoah shall be freemen or slaves? The cer^ 
' iinty of forfeiting their own rights, when tiiey sa- 
- iiice those of the nation, is no check to a brutal, 
generate mind. Without infisting upon the ex- 
'ravagaot coHcession made to Harry the Eighth, 
there are instances, in the history of other countries, 
^ a formal, deliberate surrender of tlie public li- 
*rty into the hands of the sovereign. If England 
c<^ not share the same fate, it is tecanse we have 
^'eiter resources tlian in the virtue of either hou«e 
of parliament. 

i taid, that the liberty of the press is the palla" 
^^um of all your rights, and that the right of the 
.aries to return a general verdict is part of your 
''5ft«(itution. To preserve the whole system, you 
a«35t correct your legislature. With regard to any 
iadiience of the constituent over the conduct of the 

^rablefroni them, that nothing could take it arvay^ 
"^it what by the law of the land must withal take 
"away their lives, and corrupt their blood ." These 
f^'ble peers (whose names are a reproach to their 
;>5«tenty) have, in this instance, solemnly denied the 
power of parliament to alter the constitution. Un- 
^r a particular proposition, tliey have asserted a 
general truth, in which every man in England is coa- 
ctToed. 

A 2 
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representative, there is little dkTerence between a 
seat ID parliament for seven years, and a seat for 
life. The prospect of your resentment is too re- 
mote ; and although the last session of a septennial 
parliament he usually employed in courting the fa- 
Tour of the people, con^ide^ that, at this rate, yoiir 
repn»sentatives have six years for offence, ancl but 
one for atonement. A death-bed repentance sel- 
dom reaches to restitution. If you reflect, that, id 
the changes of adminulration, which have marked 
and disgraced the present reign, although your 
warmest patriots have, in their turn, been invested 
with the lawful and unlawful authority of the 
crown ; and though other reliefs or improvements 
have been held forth to the people, yet, that uo 
one man in office has ever promoted or encouraged 
a bill for shortening the duration of parliaments ; 
bat that (whoever was minister) the opposition to 
this measure, ever since the septennial act pas^^cd^ 
iias been constant and uniform on the part of <ro 
vernment. Von cannot but conclude, without the 
jpossibility of a doubt, that long parliaments are the 
loapdation of the undue infliieBce of the crowu 
This influence answers every pnrpose of arbitrary 
power to the crown, with an expense and oppression 
to the people, which would be unnecessary in ar 
arbitrary government. The best of our mhiisteri 
.find it the easiest and most compendious mode o 
conducting the king^saflPairs; and all ministers h'av< 
a general mterest in adhering to a system, which 
of itself, is sufiicient to support them in ofiice, willi 
out any assistance from personal virtue, popularity 
labour, abilities, or experience. It promises everj 
gratification to avarice and ambition, and secure 
impunity. These are truths unquestionable. { 
they make no impression, it is because they are toi 
vulgar and notorious, eiit the inattention or in 
diflTerence of the nation has continued too long 
You are roused at last to a sense of your dange i 
Th e remedy will soon be in j^our power. If Juniii 
lives, you shall often be reminded of it. If, whe 
the opportunity presents itself, you neglect to cl 
your duty to yourselves, and to posterity, to Goc 
and to your country, I shall have one consolatio 
left, in common with the meanest and basest < 
mankind; ^ivil liberty may still last the life of 

juNiua 
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THE encouragemeot given to a molbtode of Ipo- 
noQs mangled publications of the LdUrt ofJtaoMM. 
penoades me, tliat a complete editioci, corrected 
and improved by tbe author, will be favourably re- 
ceived. The printer will readily acquit me of any 
view w> my own profit I undertake this trooble- 
aome task merely to serve a man who has deserved 
TseU of me, and of the public ; and who, on my 
aceoont, has been exposed to an expensive, ^rrao- 
airal prosecution. For these reasons, I gcre to Mr. 
Efxry Sampsm Woo^aUy and to him aJooe, my 
rlfht, intpfest, and property, in these letters, as 
my and completely, to all mtents and porposo, 
V ao author can possibly convey bis property in 
Bis own works to another. 

Tiii8 editioD contains all th*» letters of /umiis 
fhik Jufdus^ and of Sir William Draper and Mr, 
Hmu to Junius, with their respective dates, and 
Mcordbg to the order in which they appeared m 
tiic PnblK Advertiser. The auxiliary part of PhUo 
ijoBuj, was indispensably necessary to defend or 
npiain particular passages in JunUa, in answer to 
ifeaable objections; but the sobordinate charac- 
ter ■ never guilty of the indecorum of praismg his 
priBcipal The fraud was innocent, and I always 
iitiiided to explain it. The notes will be found not 
oaly usefoL but necessary. References to facts not 
jaerally kuown, or allusions to tlie current report 
or opinion of the dav, are, in a litUe time unmteli- 
zMfi. Yet the reader will not find hunself over- 
Wed with explanations. 1 was not bom to be 
a commentator, even upon my own works. 

Itrf'mains to say a few words upon the Ubej^ 
«f ihe pre#s. The daring spirit by ^J^^^J^JJ^I'*;^. 
•^r^arS supposed to be .d^V^^rt^^L '.IfrL*^^^ 
xuire that something serious should be said la ww 
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defence. I am no lawyer by proression, nor do I 
preteod to be more deeply read than every English 
gentleman should be in the lavs of bis country If, 
therefore, the principles I maintain are truly cou- 
stitutional. I shall not think myself answered, 
though 1 should be convicted of a mistake in terms, 
or ofmisapply ing the language of the law. I spea k 
to the plain understanding of the people, and ap« 
peal to their honest liberal construction of me. 

Good men, to whom alone I address myself^ a^' 
pear to me to consult their piety as little as their 
judgment and experience^ when they admit the 
creat and essential advantages accruing to society 
from the freedom of the press, yet indulge them- 
selves in peevish or passionate exclamations against 
the abuses of it. Betraying an unreasonable ex- 
pectation of bene6tB pure and entire from any hu- 
man institution, they, in eflfect, arraien the good- 
ness of Providence, and confess that ttiey are dis- 
satisfied witli the common lot of humanity. In the 
present instance, they really create to their own 
minds, or greatly exaggerate the evil ihey com- 
plain of. The laws of England provide as effectu- 
ally as an^ human laws can do for the protection 
of the subject, in his reputation, as well as in bis 
person and property. If the characters of private 
men are insulted or injured, a double remedy is 
open to them by odtbnand indidmenL If, through 
indolence, false shame, or indifference, they will 
not appeal to the laws of their country, they foil in 
their duty to society, and are unjust to themselves. 
if, from an unwarrantable distrast of the integrity 
of juries, they would wish to obtain justice by any 
mode of proceeding more summary than a trial by 
their peers, I do not scruple to affirm, that they are, 
in effect, greater enemies to themselves than to the 
libeller they prosecute. 

With regard to strictures upon the characters 
of men in ^ce, and the measures of government, 
the case is a little difierent. A considerable lati- 
tude must be allowed in the discussion of public 
affairs, or the liberty of the press will be of no 
benefit to society. As the indulgence of private 
malice and personal slander should be checked 
Bnd resisted by every legal means, so a constant 
cxanunatioD into the characters and conduct of pu* 
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nhitn and magistrates sboold be eqoally promoted 
and eocoaraged. Tbey who conceive that our 
cewspaiiers are no restraint upon bad men, or im- 
pedimeot to the execotioo of bad measarea, know 
ootliing of this coontry. In that state of abandoned 
servility and prostitution, to which the nndue io- 
fluence of the crown has reduced the other brandies 
of the legislature^ our ministers and magistrates, 
bave, in reality, little punishment to fear, and few 
(iiiScolties to contend with, beyond the censure of 
the iness, and the spirit of resisstance which it ex- 
cites among the people. While this censorial 
power is maintained, to spak in the words of a 
most iogenions foreigner, both minster and mag- 
istrate are compelled in almost every instance* 
to choose bebveen his duty and his repuiatioiu A 
dilemma of this kind jperpetually before him, will 
not, indeed, work a miracle on his heart, but it will 
assuredly operate, in some degree, upon his con- 
1^. At all events these are not times to admit of 
any relaxatioa in the little discipline we have left. 
Bat it is alleged, that the licentiousness of tiie 
press is carried beyond all bounds of decency and 
truth ; that our excellent ministers are continually 
exposed to the public hatred or derision \ that in 
prosecutions for libels on government, juries are 
partial to the popular side ; aud that in the roost 
flagrant cases, a verdict cannot be obtained for the 
Iting. If the premises were admitted, ] should 
deny the conclusion. It is not tnie that the tem- 
per of the times has in j^neral an undue influence 
over the conduct of juries. On the contrary, 
many signal instances may be produced of verdicts 
retnmed for the king, when the IneUuatiens of the 
people led strongly to an undistinguished opposition 
to government. Witness tJie cases of Mr. Wilkes 
and Mr, AUnoru In the late prosecution of the 
pinters of my address to a great personage, the 
janes were never fairljr dealt with. \mtS Chief 
Jostice Mansfield, conscious that the paper in ques- 
tion contained no treasonable or libellous matter, 
and that the severest parts of it, however painful to 
the king, or offenave to his servants, were strictly 
true, would fain have restricted the jury to the 
finding of special facts, which, as to eyiiUy ^ *»' 
^icOly, were merely iodifferent This particular 
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motiire, combined with hiseenerel purpose to con- 
tract the power orjuries, will account for the charge 
he delivered in Woodfalrs trial. He told the jury, 
in 80 many words, that they had notliii^ to dett^r- 
minef except the facts of prirUing and publishing^ 
and whether or uo the blanks or inuendoes^ were 
properly filled up in the information; hi it that, 
whether the defendant had committed a crime or 
not, wag no matter of consideration to twelve men, 
who yet upon their oaths, were to pronounce their 
peer guilty or nai guiUy, When we hear such iioii^ 
Kufte delivered from the bench, and find it support' 
ed by a laboure^l train of sophistry, which a plain 
understanding is unable to follow, and which an un- 
learned jury, however it may shock their reason, 
cannot ne supposed qualified to refute, can it be 
wondered that the^ should return a verdict, per« 
plexed, absurd, or imperfect ? Lord Mansfield has 
not yet explained to the world, why he accepte4 
of a verdict which the court afterwards set aside 
as illes^al ; and which, as it took no notice of the 
inuendoeSf did not even correspond with his own 
charf;e. If he had known his duty, he should have 
sent the jury back. 1 speak advisedly, and am well 
assured that no lawyer of character in Westmin- 
ster Hall will contradict me. To show the false- 
hood of Ijord Mansfield's doctrine, it is not neces- 
sary to enter into the merits of the paper which 
produced the trial. If every line of it were trea- 
son his chaise to the jur^ would still be false, ab- 
surd, illegal and uncoustitutional. If I stated the 
merits of my letter to the kif^^ I should imitate 
Lord Manifield^ ani^ travel out ^the record. When 

* The following quotation from a speech deliver- 
ed by^ Lord ChaUiamy on the 11th of December. 
1770, is taken with exactness. The reader will fina 
it curious in itself, and ver^ fit to be inserted here: 
" My Liords, the verdict given in Woodfall*s trial 
•* was, *guiUy of printing and publishinjg only i* 
** upon which two motions were made in court, 
** one, in arrest of judgment, by the defendant's 
" counsel, grmmded upon the ambiguity of the ver- 
** diet; the other, bv the counsel for tlie crown, for 
*' a rule upon the defendant, to show cause why 
** the verdict should not be eatered up accordiog 
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hn and reason flpeaV plainly, we do o»i want atf> 
tkoriiy to direct our aoder»tat)diDg«. Tet, for the 
honour of the profession, 1 am cooimt to oppoae 
one lawyer to another, especially when it happens 
that the KtQg*» Attomey-GeneraJ has virtaally dis- 
claimed the doctrioe by which the Chief Justice 
meant to eoAire success to the prosecution. The 
opinion of the plaintiff's counsel (however it may 
he otherwise iosiguiBcaut) is weighty in the scale 
of the defendant. Mj^ Lord Chief Jnst ice de Grey, 
who filed the information ex officio, k directly with 
me. If he had concurred io Card MaoflfieM's doe- 
trine, the trial must have been a very short one. 
The facts were either admitted by WoodfaU*8 coun- 
sel, or easily proved to the satisfaction of the jury. 

** to the legal import of the words. On both mo- 
** tioos a role was granted ; and soon after the mat- 
** ter vas ar^ed ^ore the court of King's Bench* 
** The noble judge, when he delivered tM opinion 
"of the court upon the verdict, went regoiarly 
** through the whole of the proceedings at JVisi 
*^ Prius, as well the evidence that had been given, 
** as his own charge to the jury. This proceeding 
** would have been very proper, had a motion been 
** made on either side for a new tiial ; hecanse either 
** a verdict given contrary to evidence or aii improp- 
** er charge by the judge at Nisi Priw, is held to be 
1^ a Bufficieot ground for granting a new trial But 
II when a moiioii is made in arrest of judgment, or 
** for eiitablishiog the verdict, by entering it up ac- 
** cording to the legal import of the words, it must be 
** on the ground orsmhething appearing an tkeface 
*^ of the record ; and the court, in considering wheth- 
** er the verdict shall be established or not, are so 
** confined to the rearrd, that they cannot take no- 
" tice of any thing that does oot appear on the 
" face of if ; in the legal phrase, ttcv «w*nol travel 
*^ out of the record. The noble judge did travel out 
" of the record; and I affirm, tliat his discourse was 
** irregular^ ex&ajudicialy and unprecedented. His 
"apparent motive for doing what he knew to be 
" wrong, was that he might have an opportumty 
" of telling the public M:«roii«dtCTfl%, that the other 
" three judges concurred in the doctrine laid clown 
** io his charge." 
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But Mr. de Grey, far from thinking lie should acquit 
himself of his duty, by barely proving the facts, en- 
tered largely, and I confess not without ability, in- 
to the demerits of the paper which he called a se- 
diUous libel. He dwelt but lightly upon those 
pomts, which (according to Lord Mansfield) were 
the only matter of consideration to the jury. The 
cnmiual intent, the libellous matter, the pernicious 
tendency of the paper itself, were the topics oq 
which he principally insisted, and of which, for 
more than an hour, he tortured his faculties to 
convince the juiy. Jf he agreed in opinion with 
JLiord Mansfield, his discourse was impertinent, ri- 
diculous, and unreasonable. But, understandine 
the law as I do, what he said was at least consist- 
ent, and to the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to leave 
the construction of libels to the court, J would in- 
**??* ^]^ ^ consider what a dreadful complication 
of hardships he imposes upon his fellow subjects. 
In the first plaee, the prosecution commences by 
vr^ormdion of an oflScer of the crown, not by the 
regular constitutional mode of indictment before a 
grand jury. As the fact is usually admitted, or, in 
Sfeneral, can easily be proved^theoflSce of the petty 
jury IS nugatory. T he court then judges of the na- 
ture and extent of the offence, and determines, nd 
artn^iwn^ the guarUum of the punishment, from a 
amall fine to a heavy one, to repeated whipping, to 
pillory, and unlimited imprisonment Cutting off 
ears and noses mighi still be inflicted by a resolute 
judge; but I will be candidenou|h to suppose, that 
penalities, so apparently shocking to humanity 
would not be hazarded in these times. In all other 
criminal prosecutions, the jury decides. upon the 
lact and the crime in one word, and the court pro- 
nounces a certain sentence, which is the sentence 
of the law, not of the judge. If Lord Mansfield's 
doctrine be received, the jury must either find a ver- 
dict of acquital, contrary to evidence, which, 1 
can conceive, might be done by very conscientious 
men, rather than trust a fellow creature to Lord 
Mansfield's mercy, or they must leave to the court 
two offices, never but in this instance united, of 
oodrng guilty, and awarding punishmeBU 
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" But,'' says tbis honeit Lord Chief Jurtke, "if 
" the paper he not criminal, the defendant (thotieh 
*" fbuad guilty by his peers) is in do danc;er, for be 
" may move the " court in arrest of judgmenL" 
True my good Liord ; but who is to detennme iipoo 
the motioji p Is not the court still to decide wheth- 
er judgneut shall be entered up or not l^ And is not 
the defendant this way as effeetually deprived of 
jiidgroent by his peers, as if he were tried in a court 
of civil law, or in the chambers of the inquisition ? 
It is you, my Lord, who then try the crime, not 
the jury. As to the probable effect of the motion 
in arrest of judgment, I shall only observe, that no 
reasonable man would be so eager to possess him- 
self of the invidious power of iuflicting punishment, 
if he were not predetermined to make use of it 

Again, we are told that jud^e and jury have 
a distinct office; that the jury is to find the fad, 
and the judge to deliver the law. Dejure respon- 
diTdjud»ces^ de/acto juraii. The dictum is frue, 
though not in the sense given to it by Lord Mans- 
field. The jury are undoubtedly to determine the 
fact ; that is, whether the defendant did, or did not, 
commit the crime charged against him. The judge 
pronounces the sentence annexed by law to that 
fact so found ; and if, in the course of the trial, any 
question of law arises, both the counsel and the 
jjry rou$t, of necessity, appeal to the judge, and 
ieave it to his decision' An txceplian, or plea in Aar, 
may lie allowed by the court; but, when issue is 
joiued, aud the jury have received their charge, it 
is not po&sible, in the nature of things, for them to 
K-parate the law from the fact, uuless they think 
proper to relnm a sp^ial verdict 

It has also been ^Hedged, that^ although a corn- 
moo jury are sufficient to determme a plain matter 
ot fact, they are not qualiBed to comprehend the 
nieaning, or to judge of the tendency, ofa seditious 
li^>el. In answer to this objection (which, if well 
fouoded, would prove nothing as to the strict right 
of returning a general verdict) I mi^ht safely deny 
the truth of the assertion. £nglishmen, of that 
rank from which juries are usually taken, are not 
so illeterate as (to serve a particular purpose) they 
are now represented. Or, admitting the fact^ let a 
special jury be summoned in all cases of duBculty 
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and importance, and the objection is removed. But I 
ihe truth is, that, if a paper, supposed tx> be a libel up- 
on government, be so obscurely worded^ that twelve 
common men cannot possibly see the seditious mean- 
ing and tendency of it, it is in effect no libel, it 
cannot inflame the minds of the people, nor alien- 
ate their affections from government^ lor they no 
more uuderstaod what it means than if it were pub« 
lislied in a language unknown to them. 

Upon the whole matter, it appears, to my under- 
standing, clear, beyond a doubt, that if, in any fu- 
ture prosecution for a seditious libel, the jury should 
bring in a verdict of acquital, not warranted by the 
evidence, it will be owing to the false and absurd 
doctrines laid down by Ix>rd Mansfield. Disgust- 
ed at the odious artifices made use of by the Judfe 
to mislead and perplex them, guarded against his 
sophistry, and convinced of the falsehoodof his as* 
sertions, they may, perhaps, determine to thwart 
his detestable purpose, and defeat him at any rate. 
To him at least, they will do substanHal jmtice. 
Whereas, if the whole charge laid in the informa- 
tion be fairly and honestly sumitted to the jury, 
there is no reason whatsoever to presume that 
tweWe men, upon their oaths, will not decide im- 
partially between the king and the defendant. The 
numerous instances, in our state trials, of verdicts 
recovered for the king, sufficiently refute the false 
and scandalous imputations thrown out by the abet^ 
tors of Lord Mansfield, upon the integrity of juries. 
But even admitting the supposition, that, in limes 
ofuniversaldiscontent, arising from the notorions 
mal-administration of public affairs, a seditious writ- 
er should escaiie punishment, it makes nothing a- 
gainn my general argument. If juries are fallible, 
to what otlier tribunal shall we appeal p If juries 
cannot safely be trusted, shall we unite the offices 
of judge and jury, so wisely divided by the consti- 
tution, and trust implicitly to Lord MansBeld ? Are 
the judges of the court of King's Bench more likely 
to be unbiassed and impartial tlian twelve yeomen, 
burgesses, or gentlemen, taken indifferently from 
the coimtry at large ? Or, in short, shall there be 
no decision, until we have instituted a tribunal from 
which no ^losslble abuse or inconvenience whatso* 
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i ver can ari«e ! It' T am not grossly miitakm, these 
i^uejtkms carry a decisive answer along with thenu 
Having cleared the freedom of the press from a 
re?traint equally unnecessary and illegal, I retnm 
to the use which has heen made of It iu the present 
pablication. 

National reflectionSf I confess, are not jostified in 
theory, nor upon any general principles. To know 
liow well they are deserved, and how justly they 
have been applied, we must have the evidence of 
facta before us. We roust be conversant with the 
Scote in private life, and observe their principles of 
acting to ub, and to each other; tlie characteristic 
f)nidence, the selfish nationality, the indefatigable 
^mile, the persevering assiduity, the everlasting 
profession of a discreet and moderate resentment 
If the instance were not too important for an ex- 
periment, it might not be amiss to confide a little 
in their integrity. Without any abstract reasoning 
upon causes and eflfects, we shall soon be convinced 
by experience, that the Scots, traojtp! anted from 
tbeir own country, are always a distinct and sepa« 
rate body from the people who receive them, in • 
otiier settlements, they only love themselves : In 
Enzland, they cordially love themselves, add as 
coraialTy hate their neighbours. For the remain- 
der of their good qualities I must appeal to the rea- 
der'* oJwervation, unless he will accept of my Lord 
Bvringlon^s authority, in a letter to the late Lord 
Mdarnwe, published by Mr. Lee ; he expresses him- 
fdf with a tnith and accuracy not very common in 
his Lurdship's lucubrations *' And Cockburn, like 
'* vwtt qfkis cotmlrymeny is as abject to those above 
""bim, as he is ' insolent to those below him." I 
am far from meaning to impeach the articles of the 
union. If the true spirit of those articles were reli- 
giously adhered to, we should not see such a multi- 
tude of Scotch commoners in the lower house, as 
representatives of English boroughs, while not a 
lingie Scotch borough is ever represented by an 
EogUsliman. We should not see English peerages 
given to Scotch ladies, or to the elder sons of Scotch 
peers, and the number of iixitten doubled and tre- 
bled by a scandalous evasion of the act of union. 
If H should ever be thotight advisable to dissolve 
an act, the violation or observance of wliich is inva- 
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I to the closet, resolute and honest enough to 

deliver it? The liberty of the press w our only re- 
source. It will commaod an audience, when every 
honest man in the kingdom is excluded. This glo- 
rious privilege may be a security to the king as j 
well as a resource to his people. Had there been [ 
no star-chamber, there would have been no rebel* 
lion against Charles the First. The constant cen- ' 
sure and admonition o( the press would have cor- 
rected his conduct, prevented a civil war, and saved 
him from an ignommious death. I am no friend to ' 
the doctrine of precedents, exclusive of right ; 
though lawvers often tell us, that, whatever has 
been once done, may lawfully be done again. I 
shall conclude this preface with a quotation, appli- 
cable to the subject, from a foreign writer,* whose 
essay on the English constitution 1 beg leave to re- 
commend to the public, as a performance deep, I 
solid, and ingenious. 

** In short, whoever considers what it is that con* , 
** stitutes the moving principle of what we call great 
** affairs, and the invincible sensibility of rann to the 
** opinion of his fellow creatures, will not hesitate 
** to affirm, that if it were possible for the liberty of 
** the press to exist in a despotic government and 
" (what is not less difficult) for it to exist without 
" changing the constitution, this liberty of the press 
** would alone form a counterpoise to the power of 
** the prince. If, for example, in an empire of the 
** east, a sanctoary could be found which, rendered 
** respectable by the ancient religion of the people, 
** mi^ht ensure safety to those who should bring 
** thither their observations of any kind ; and that, 
** from tlience, printed papers should issue, which, 
^ under a certain seal, might be equally respected ; 
^ and which, in their daily appearance should ex- 
amine and freely discuss the conduct of the cadis, 
J* the bashaws, the vizir, the divan, and the eoltan 
himself; that would introduce immediately some 
degree of liberty." 

•Monsieur dc Lolme. 
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LETTER I. 

Mdrtmd to fht Printer efthe Public Mcerfiser. 

Sir, January 21, 17fi9. 

, Thk submission of a free pedpie to the ex* 
fcutire authority of government) b no more 
llian a compliance with laws 'whicb they them- 
selves have enacted. While the national honour 
is firmly maintained abroad, and while justice 
i> iiDpartially administered at home, the obe- 
Hience of the subject will be volontary, cheer- 
ful, and, I might almost say, unlimited. A ge- 
nerous nation is grateful even fortfae preserva- 
tion of its rights, and wilHiigly extends the 
respect due to the office of a good prince into 
in affection for his person. Loyalty, in the 
iieart and nnderstanding of an Engii^man, is 
a rational attachment to the guardian of the 
laws. Prejudices and passion nave sometimes 
carried it to a criminal Ifength, and, whatever 
1 rcigners may imagine, we know that En- 
glishmen have erred as much in a mistaken 
zeal for particular persons and families, as they 
ever did in defence of what they thon^ most 
ilear and interesting to themscU'es. 

It naturally fills us with resentinent to see 
such a temper insulted and abused. In reading 
the history of a free people, whose rights have 
l>een invaded, we are interested in their cause. 
Our own feeRngs teU As bow long they oughl 
lo have ssbmitted, and at what moment 
I B ■ * 
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would have beep treachery to themselves not 
to have resisted. How much warmer will be 
our resentment, if experience should brmg the 
fatal example home to ourselves ! 

The situation of this country is alanning 
enough to rouse the attention of every man 
who pretends to a concern for the public wel- 
fare. Appearances justify suspicion ; and when 
the safety of a nation is at stake, suspicion is a 
just ground of inquiry. Letus enter into it with 
candour and decency. Respect is due to the 
station of ministers ; and, if a resolution must 
at last be talcen, there is none so hkely to be 
supported with firmness, as that which has 
been adopted with moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so 
nuch upon the administration of its govern- 
ment, that, to be acquainted with the merit of 
a ministry we need only observe the condition 
of the people. If we see them obedient to the 
Uws, prosperous in their industry, united at 
home< and respected abroad, we^ay reason- 
ably presume that tlieir affaiis are conducted 
by men of experience, abilities, and virtue. If, 
on the contrary, we see an universal spirit of 
dbtrust and dissatisfaction, a rapid decay of 
trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire, and 
a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign po w - 
ers, we may pronounce, without hesitation, 
that the government of that country is weak, 
distracted, and corrupt. The multitude, in all 
countries, are patient to a certain point. Ill 
usage may rouse their indignation, and hurry 
them into excesses ; but the original fault is in 
government. Perhaps there never was an in- 
Stance of a change, in the circumstances and 
temper of awholc nation, so sudden and extra- 
oidinary as that which the misconduct of min- 
iiters has within these few years produced in 
Grtat Britain. When our gracious sovereign 
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Bscended the tlirone, we were a floarishine an.l 
aco„te„UKl,>eopIe. If the pe«o„"vSe5 of 
-bug could have ensured tie bappine,, of h°s 
M^iect-s the scene couW not have altered w 
onnrtly ,, „ faas done. The idea of t,„ Oo? ^ 
Kt' l'^"'S.«" cl-aracte™, and dirtK 
i«g Jie offices oi state by rotaliou. wa< »r» 
c.o«s and benevolent to a^n eit^,^ tClhk 
h^ not yet produced the manv salotir e^c " 
hich wereinteuded by it- to saynSufS 

?«>se froin an unbounded goodoess of heart 
.0 which folly had no shail. It was not a ca' 
pncwus partiality to new faces; irwa, „ot^ 
|«i™^ tu.n for low intrigue; ..or wa' it /be 
treacherous amusement of donble and triX 
negoc«t,ons. Ko.sir, it arose from a conS 
f anxiety, in the purest of all possible hearts, 
for the general welfare. Unfortunate it fo?us^ 

t^'yte?^,""? J""" "-^""""e to thTd"e: 
1 After a rapid succession of chanees, we 
^rerednced to that state which SX'any 
chtnge can mend. Yet there is no ertrraitJ 
oUi^ress which, of itself, ought to" dS 

dTf" ^- '^'^'r- " » not the disorder" 
Wt the physician : it is not the casual concuf- 
reuce of calamitous circumstancesl it is the 
^rmcous baud of government which "lon^ 
.^1 make a whole |)eople desperate. 
WiUiout much political sagacity, or anv pt 

« wt how (be principal departments of the 
■vje are b^j.lowed, and look no furtberforthe 
>r« cause of every mischief that befalls us. 
ibe tnaiices* of a nation, sinking under Ite 

JTke Dule of Grafton took theoffice of SeereUiy 
«Nate, wtth an engagement to support the Mar- 
w of Rockingham's administration. Ueresigp- 
% Uowever, tu a little time, under pretence that 
b conld not act withopt Lord Chatham, nor bear 
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flcbts and expenses, arc committed to a younf^ 
nobleman already mined by play. Introduced 
4o act under the auspices of Lord Chatham , 
and left at the head of aflfairs by that noble- 
inan*s retreat, he became minister by acci- 
dent; but deserting the jirineiples and profes- 
sions ivhicli gave him a moments popularity) we 
Fee him, from every honourable engagement 
to the public, an apostate by design. As for 
business, the world, yet knows nothing of his 
talents or resohttion ; unless a wayward, wa- 
t'ering inconsistency be a mark of genius, and 
fri[)rice a demonstration of spirit. It may be 
said, perhaps, that it is his Grace's province, as 
Mirefy as it is his passion, rather to distribute 
than to save the public money ; and that while 
l.oni North is Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
l!ie first Lord of the Treasury may be as 
t'loijghtless and extravagant as he pleases. 1 
!io{ie, liowevcr, he wilt not rely too much on 
1 lie fertifity of Lord North's geniusfor finance ; 
l)i.s ionhlOp is yet to give us the first proof of 
) '.s nbiliries. It mav be candid to suppose, that 
Jie has hitherto voluntarily concealed his ta- 
innts; intending, perhaps, to astonish the 
Avorld, when we least expect it, with a know- 
lofi:^e of trade, a choice of expedients, and a 
fiepth of resourcc3> equal to the necesbUie?, 
fnid i'dv beyond the hopes of his country He 
must now exert the whole power of his capa- 
city, if he would wish us to forget, that, since 
he'has been in oflice, no plan has been formed, 
no system adhered to, nor any one important 
measure adopted for the relief of public crc- 

tnsce Mr. Wilkes abandoned: but that nnder Lord 
Chatliani he wntild act in coxy oflice. This was the 
signal f>r Lord Rockingham's disniisHoo. When 
Lord Chatham came ic, the Duke got possession of' 
Ihe treasury. Header, mark the coaseqnence 1 I 
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£f. If his plan for the set^ice of Ihe corrent 
yma h^ not irrevocably fixed on, let me warn 
bim to think seriously of consequeDces before 
he ventares to increase the public debt. Oiit- 
faged and oppressed as we are, this nation will 
not beer, after a ^\ years' peace, to see new 
millions borrowed, without an eventual dimi- 
nution of debt, or reduction of interest. The 
attempt might rouse a spirit of resentment 
which might reach beyond the sacrifice of n 
mioist^. As to the debt upon the civil list, 
the people of England expect, tliat it will not 
be paid without a strict inauify how it wa« 
incurred. If it most be paid by Parliament, let 
me advise the Chancellor of the Kxcliequcr, 
to think of some better eipedient than a lot- 
tery. To support an eiipensive war, or in cir- 
comstances of absolute necessity, a lottery, 
play, perhaps, be allowable ; but, besides, thnt 
it is at all times the very worst wa^ of rai^iiiii; 
money upon the people, I think it itl hecomi s 
the royal dignity, to have the debts of n Kin.«; 
provicied for like the repairsof a country bridge 
or a decayed hospital. The management of 
the king's affairs in the House of Commona 
cannot be more disgraced than it has been. A 
leading minister* repeatedly called down for 
absolute icnorance, ridiculous motions ridicu- 
lously withdrawn, deliberate plans disconcert- 
ed, and a week's preparation of graceful ora- 
tory lost in a moment> give us some, though 
not adequate ideas of Lord North's rtRrliameii- 
taiy abilities and influence. ¥ct before he hail 
the misfortune of being Chaflcellor of the Ex> 
chequer, he was neitlier an object of derision 
to his enemies, nor of mekncholy ^uty to hU 
friends. 
A series of inconsistent measures has alien- 

•This happened frequently to poor. Lord North, 
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ated the colonic fVom their daty as sutjject«> 
and from their natarail affections to their com- 
mon country. When Mr. Grfenville was placed 
at the head of the treasnry, he felt the impos- 
sibility of Great Britain's supporting sucli an 
establisIimcDt, as her former successes had 
made indispensable, and at the same time of 
i^iving any sensible relief to foreign trade, and 
ito the weight of the public debt. He thou|jbt 
it equitable, that those parts of the empire 
whicli had benefitted most by the expenses of 
the war, should contribute something to the 
expenses of the |)eace, and he had no doubt of 
the constitutional right vested in parliament to 
raise the contribution. But, unfortunately for 
this country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to 
be distressed, because he was minister ; and 
Mr. Pitt* and Lord Camden were to be the 
patrons of America, because they were in op- 
position. The declaration gave spirit and ar« 
guraent to the colonies; and while, perli&]is, 
they meant no more than the ruin of a minis* 
ter, they, in effect, divided one half of the em- 
pire from the other. 

Under one administration the stamp-act is 
made ; under the second it is repealed ; under 
the third, in spite of all experience, a new mode 
of taxing the colonies is invented, and a ques- 
tion revived which ought to have been buried 
in oblivion. In these circumstances, a new 
office is established for the business of the 
plantations, and the Earl of Hillsborough called 
forth, nt a most critical season, to govern Ame- 
rica. The choice, at least, announced to us n 
man of superior, capacity and knowledge. — 
Whether he be so or not, let his dispatches, a? 
far as they have appeared, let his measures, as 

* Yet Junius has been called the partisan or Lord 
Chatham ! 
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ht as they hare operaled, deterntine for him. 
In the former we have seen strong assertions 
without proof, declamation without argument, 
and violent censures without dignity or mode- 
ration ; iMit neiUier correctness in the compo- 
sition) nor judgment in the desisn. As for bis 
measares, let it be remembered^ that he was 
called upon to conciliate and nnite ; and that, 
when he entered into office, the most refrac- 
tory of the colonies were still disposed to pro- 
ceed by the constitutional methods of ()etition 
and remonstrance Since that period they 
have been driven into excesses little short of 
rebellion. Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the throne; and the continuance of 
one of the principal assemblies rested upon aa 
arbitrary condition,* which considt-ring^ the 
temper they were in, it was impossible they 
diould comply with : and which ivould have 
availed nothing, as to the general question, if 
it had been complied with. So violent, and, I 
believe I may call it, so nnconstitutionaU an 
exertion of the prerogative, to say notliinj? of 
the weak, injadicions terms in which it was 
conveyed, gives us as humble an opinion oC 
his Lordship's capacity, es it does of his tern* 
per -and moderation. While we are at peaeo 
with other nations, our military force may^ 
peihaps, be spared to support the £ari of Hills* 
borough's measares in America. Whenever 
that force shall be necessarily withdrawn or 
diminished, the dismission of such a minister 
will neither console us for his imprudence, nor 
remove thesettledresentmentofapeople,whO| 
complaining of an act of the legislature, are 
outraged by an unwarrantable stretch of pre- 
rogative, and, sunportirtg their claims by ari- 
gament, are insulted witti declamation. 



•That they should retract one of their reaota. 
tioDS, and erase the entry of it. 
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Drawing lots would be a prudent ani^^ rea- 
sonable method of appointing the officers of 
«tate, compared to a late disposition of the 
Secretary's office. Lord Rochford was ac- 
quainted with the affairs and temper of the 
southern courts j Lord Weymouth wa» equally 
qualified for either department;* by what un- 
acconnteble caprice has it happened, tliat the 
latter, who pretends to no experience whatso- 
ever, is removed to the most important of the 
two departments, and the former, by prefer- 
ence, placed in an office where his experience 
can be of no use to him? Lord Weymouth 
had distinguished himself, in his first employ- 
ment, by a spirited, if not judicious, conduct. 
He had animated the civil magistrate beyond 
the tone of civil authority, and had directed 
the operations of the army to moretimn mili- 
tary eisecution. Recovered from the errors of 
his youth, from the distraction of plky, and the 
l)e witching smiles of Bureundy,. behold him 
exerting the whole strength of hift clear, uh- 
clouded faculties, in the service of the crown.. 
It was not the heat of miidnight excesses^ nor 
ignorance of the laws, nor the furious spirit of 
the house of Bedford ; no, sir,, when this re- 
peetable minister interposed his authoritv bes- 
tween the magistrate and the people, and sign- 
ed the mandate, on which, forought he knew, 
the lives of thousands depended, he did it from 
the deliberate motion of his heart, supported 
by the best of his judgment. 

It has lately been a fasliion to pay a com* 
plunent to the bravery and generosity of the 

* It was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, 
y hile ambassador in FYance had quarrelled with the 
Dnke of Choiseul; and that, therefore, he was ap- 
pointed to the Noithern Department, out of ccmh- 
piun^nt to the French njlnister. 



eomiDBiidcr ia chief,* at the expense of Lit 
ttBderstandiBg. They wholovehuDle&£t, make 
no question of his couragei while his friends 
dwell chieflT4>n the fa^lfty of iris disposition. 
Admitting him to he as brave as a total absence 
of all feeling and reflection can make him, let 
us see what sort of merit he derives from tbo 
remainder of his character. If it be generosity 
to accuranlate, in his own person and family, 
s number of lucrative employments ; (o pro- 
vide, at the public expense, for every creature 
that bears the name of Manners ; and, neglect- 
ing the merit and services of the rest of the 
army, to heap promotions upon his favouritrs 
and dependents ; the present commander in 
chief is the roost generous man alive. Nature 
has been sparing of her gifts to this noble fqrd ; 
but where birfh and fortune are united, we 
eapect the noble pride and independence of m 
man of spirit, not the servile, humiiiating com- 
ikusance of a courtier. As to the goodness of 
lis heart, if a proof of it be taken from the 
iftcility of never refusing, what conclusion shoU 
we draw from the indecency of never perform- 
iag? And if the discipline of the army be in 
any degree preserved, what thanks are due to 
a man, whose cares, notorionslv confined to 
filling up vacancies, have degraded tbe office 
of commander in chief, into a broker-of com- 
Biissionsf 

With respect to the navy, I shall only say, 
that this country is so highly indebted to Sir 
Edward Hawke, that no expense should be 
spared to secure to him an honourable anU 
affluent retreat? 

The pure and impartid administration of 
justice IS, perhapa, the firmest bond to secure 
a cheeriiil submission' of the people, &b4 to 

• The late L«rd Granby, 
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•ngsge lHeilP«(reetioiis to govemmtfnt. It n- 
not sufficient that questions of private right or 
wrong are justly decided^ nor that judges are 
supenbr to the vilene»s of pecuniary corrup- 
tion. Jefferies himself^ when the couK had no 
Interest, was an Upright judge. A court of 
justice may be subject to another sort of bias* 
more important and pernicious^ as it reaches 
beyond the interest of individuals, and aflfecta 
the whole community. A judge under the lo- 
fluenee of government may be honest enough 
in the decision of private causes, yet a traitor 
to the public. Wlicn a victim is marked out 
by the ministry, this judge will offer himself 
to perform the sacrifice. He will not scruple 
to prostitute his dignity, and betray the sanc- 
tity of his office, \vbenever an arbitrary |ioint 
is to be carried for government, or the resent* 
merit of a court to be gratified. 

Xitese princlplesand proceedings, odious and 
contemptible as tliey are, in effect are no less 
Injudicious. A wise and generous people are 
roused by every appearance of oppressive^ 
uncoDStltutional measures, whether those mea- 
sures are supported openly by the power of 
government, or masked under the form of a 
oourt of justice. Prudence and self-preserva- 
tion will oblige the most moderate disixisitionAy 
to make common cause,evenwithaman whose 
conduct they censure, if they see him perse. 
cQted in a way which the real spirit of the laws 
will not justify. The facts on which these re- 
marks are founded are too notorious to require 
an oppli cation. 

This, sir, is the detail. In one view, behold 
n nPttion overwhelmed with debt j her reve- 
nues wasted, her trade declining; tlie affec* 
tions of her colonies alienated ; the duty ot 
the magistrate transferred to the soldiery ; a 
gallant army, which n^ver fought unwillingly 
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but axttimt tiieir fellow-sabjeets, moolderiDK 
mra^ ibr want of the directioti of a man oT 
eommon abilities and spirit; and, in the last 
m^ancei the administration of justke become 
odions and susoected to the whole body of the 
pec^le. This aeplorable scene admits of but 
one addition : that we are eoverned by coun- 
sels from which a reasonable man can expect 
DO TemedY but poison, no relief ba^ death. 

tf, b)r tne inunediate interposition of ProW- 
denee, it were possible for us to escape a cri- 
Rs so foil of terror and despair, posterity will 
not believe the history of the present times. — ^ 
Tbey will either conclude that our distresses' 
were imaginary, or that we had the good for-* 
tone to be governed by men of acknowledged 
iDtegri^ and wisdom : they will not believe 
it possible, that their ancestors could hare sur- 
Tived or recovered from so desperate a con- 
dition, while a Duke of Grafton was prime 
minister; a Lord North Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; a Weymouth and a Hillsborough se- 
eretaries of state ; a Granby commander in 
chief ; and a Mansfield chiefcriminal judge of 
the kingdom. JUNIIJB,^ 



LETTER n. ^ ' 

To the Printer of the Public Adterfyer. 

Sm, January 26, 176^. 

Ths kingdom swarms with such numbers 
of felonious robbers of private character and 
virtue, that no honest or good man is safe ; 
especially as these cowaraly, base assassins 
std) in the dark, without having the courage 
to sign their real names to their malevolent 



•lid wioked prpduedons. A writerj who i%9» • 
himself Junius, in the Public Advert iser, of the 
21st instant, opens the deplorable situation of 
his country! in & verv affecting manner. With 
a pompous parade of nis candour and decency^ 
he tells aS| that we see dissentions in all parts 
of the empire, an universal spirit of distFust aaU 
dissatisfaction, and a total loss of respect to- 
wards us in the eyes of foreign powers. But 
this writer, with all his boasted candour, has not 
told us the real canse of the evils he so patbeti- 
callv enumerates. I shall take the liberty to 
eipfain the cause for him. Junius, and such 
writers as Iiimself, occasion all the mbcbief 

Somplained of, by falsely and maliciously tra- 
ucing the best characters in the kingdom : for 
when our deluded people at home, and foreign- 
ers abroad, read the poisonous and inflamma- 
tory libels that are daily published witli impu- 
nity, to vilify those who are any way distin- 
guished by their good qualities and ennnent 
vurtues ; when they find no notice taken of, or 
reply sivcn to these slanderous tongues and 
pens, their conclusion is, that both the minis- 
ters and the nation have been fairly descnbed, 
and they act accordingly. I think it, tberefbre, 
the duty of every good citizen to stand forth*, 
and endeavor to undeceive the public, when 
the vilest arts are made use of to defame andr 
blacken the brighest characters among us. An 
eminent author atnrms it to be almdst as cii- 
minal to hear a woitby man traduced, withoat 
attempting his justification, as to be the authoc 
of tho calumny against him. For my own part, 
I think it a sort of misprision of treason against 
society. No man, therefore, who knows Lord 
Crauby, can possibly hear so good and great 
a character most vilely abused, witltouta warm 
and just indignation as^ainst this Junius, this 
high-priest of envy, malice, end all unchcrifu- 



Ueoessy who has eodeaYoured to sacrifice oor 
belov'ed c<vnioander in chief, at the aitars oi 
lus horrid deities. Nor is. the iniury done to 
bis lordship aione, but to the \v We nation, 
nhicb may too soon feel the cootempi and con- 
(€qaent{y the attacks^ of our late enemies, H* 
tliey can be induced to beliere^ that the per* 
son 00 whom the safety of these kingdoms so 
iQQch depends^ is unequal to his high sfatiooy 
sod destitute of tnose qualities which, form a 
f^ood general. One would have thought that 
bis loAi&hlp*s services in the cause of his coun* 
tiy, from tlie battle of Culloden to his most 
glorious conclusion of the late war* might have 
entitled blm to* common respect and decency 
at leabt ; but this uocandid, indecent writer, 
has^onc so far as to turn one of the most 
amiable noen o( the age, into a stupid, unfeel- 
ing, and senseless being; possessed, indeed, of 
j)ersoual cuurage, but Toid of those essential 
qualities ^vblch distinguish the commander 
in}m the oommon soldier. 

Avery long, aninterrupted, impartial, (I will 
add. a most disinterested friendship) with Lord 
Granby, gives roe the right to affirm, that all 
iuoius's asserti^nJ are false and scandalous^ — 
Lord Granby 's courage, though of the brightest 
and most ardent kind, is among the lowest 
of bis numerous good qualities ; he- was formed 
to excel in war, by nature's liberality to his 
mind as weil as person. Educated and in- 
strncted by bis most noble father, and a mOi>t 
spirited as \^ell as eiLcellent scholar, the prcs* 
eat Bishop of Bangor, he was trained to the 
nicest sense of honour, and to the truest and 
noblest sort of pride, that of neVer doing or 
saifering a mean action. A sincere ]ove and 
atlachmeut to his king and country, and to 
their glory, 6r9t impelled him to the field, 
Bherc he never gahicd ought but honour. — 
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He imnalred, through his bdunfjr, his owii ro^ 
tane; for his bounty, which this wrMerwooYd 
in vain depreciate, is founded upon the noblest 
of the human affections ; it flows from a heart 
melting to goodness; from the most refined 
humanity. Can a man, who \9 described as 
unfeeling, and roid of reflection, be constantly 
employed In seeking proper objects, on whom 
to ^lercise those glorious virtues of compas^ 
sion and generosity ? The distressed officer, 
the soldier, the widow, the orphan, and a long 
list besides, know that vanity has no share in 
his frequent donations; he gives, because he 
feels their distresses. Nor has he ever been 
rapacious with one hand, to be bountiful with 
the other. Tet this uncandid Junius would 
insinuate, that the dignity of the commander 
in chief is depraved into the base office of a 
commission broker ; that is. Lord Granby bar- 
gains for the sale of commissions; for it must 
have this meanine, if it has any at all. But 
where is the man living who can justly charge 
his lordship with such mean practices? Why 
does not Junius produce him ? Juntas knows 
that he has no other means of wounding this 
hero, than from some missile-Weapon, shot 
from an obscure corner. He seeks, as all such 
defamatory writers do, 

-^argere voces 

In mdgunt ambiguasj 

to raise suspicion in the minds of the people. 
But 1 hope that my countrymen will be no 
longer imposed upon, by artful and designing 
men, or bV wretches, who, bankrupts in busi- 
ness, in iame, and in fortune, mean nothing 
more than to involve this country in the same 
common ruin with themselves. Hence it is, 
that they are constantly aiming their dark, and 
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ton often &ta1, we2i)[Kms again«t thos6 who 
stand forth us the balitark of oar national safe- 
ly. Lord Granby was too consf^cuouaa ma rk 
not t6 bo tbeir object. He is neit attacked for 
being unfaithfal to hid promises and engage- 
ntents* ^Vbere are Junitis's proofs i^ Alttmvgh 
I could give some instances where a breach «f 
promise would be a virtue, especially In the 
€»se of those who would pervert the open^ 
unsuspecting moment) of convivial mirth, into 
aly, insidious applications for preferment, or 
party systems, and would endeavour to snr- 
prise a good mah, who cannot bear to see any 
one leave him dissatisfied, into unguarded 
promises. Lord Granby's attention to his own 
family and relations is called selfish. Had he 
not attended to them, when fair and just op* 
portunlties presented themselves, T should have 
thought him unfeeling, and void of reflection 
indeed. How are. any roan's iricnds or rela- 
tions to be provided for, but from the infld* 
ence and proteettbn of the patron ? It is un- 
fair to suppose, that Lord Granby 's friends have 
not as much ment as the friends of any other 
great man . It he is generous at the public ex- 
pense, as Junius invidiously calls it, the public 
IS at no more expense for his lordship's friends^ 
than it would be if any other set ot men pos- 
sessed those offices. The charge Is ridiculous ! 
The>last charge against Lord Granby is of a 
most serious and alarming nature indeed. — 
Junius asserts, that the arm^ is mouldering 
away, for want of the direction of a man of 
common abilities and spirit. The present con- 
dition of the army gives the durectest lie to his 
assertions. It was never upon a more respect- 
able footing with regard to discipline, and all 
the essentials that can form good soldiers^— * 
Lord Ligonier delivered a firm and noble pal- 
ladtumof oursafeties into Lord Granby 's hands, 
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who haskeot it in the same good order in which 
he received it. The strictest care has been ta» 
ken to fill. up the vacant commissions with such 
gentlemen as have the glory of their ancestors 
to support^ as well as their own ; and are doa- 
bly bound to the cause of their king and coun- 
try, from motives of private property, as well 
as public spirit. The adjutant-general, who has 
the immediate care of the troops after Lord 
Qranby, is an officer that would do great ho- 
nour in any service in Europe, for his correct 
arrangements, good sense and discernment 
upon all occasions, and for a punctuality antl 
I)recision which give the most entire' satisfac- 
tion to all who are obliged to consult him. — 
The reviewing generals who inspect the army 
twice a year, have been selected with the greats 
est care, and have answered the important trust 
reposed in them in the most laudaole manner. 
Their reports of the condition of the army, are 
much more to be credited than those of Junius, 
whom I do advise to atone for his shameful as- 
persions, bv asking pardon of Lord Granby and 
the whole kingdom, whom he has offended by 
his abominable scandals. In short, to turn Ju - 
nius's own battery against him, 1 must assert> 
in his own words, << that he has given strong 
assertions without proof, declamation without 
argument, and violent censures without dignity 
or moderation." WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER III. 
To Sir WmUan Draper^ Knight of the Bath. 
Sir, February 7, 1709. 

Yops defence of Lord Granby does honour 
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10 the gooJiiC^ss of yoar licai-t. You feel, as 
y >n ought to dOy for the reputation of your 
f I ienU, Bud you express youi*seIf in the warm- 
<'it language of jour passions. In any other 
> aitse, I doubt not you wouM have cautiously 
weighed the consequences of committing your 
name to the liceBtious discourses and malig- 
nant opinions of the world. But here, I pre- 
'me, you thought it would be a breach of 
iiiendship to lose one moment in consulting 
}our undei'standing ; as if an appeal to the 
; ii!>lic were no more than a military coup tU 
•'i^iitf where a brave man has no rules to fol- 
'"w but the dictates of his courage. Touched 
" ith your generosity, I freely forgive the ex- 
f^^sses into which it has led you ; and, far from 
' ieutin^ those terms of reproach, which, con- 
i'leriag that you are an advocate fordecorum> 
voii have hea^iedupon me rather too liberally, 
^ )*iace them to the account of an honest, nn- 
•^^lectiuja; indignation, in which your cooler 
'i^tnent and natural politeness had no con- 
ni. I approve of the spirit with which you 
)ve given your name to the public; and if it . 
tre a proof of any thing but spirit, f should 
avs thought myself bouod to follow your ex- 
nple. 1 should have hoped that even my 
iiae might cany some authority with it, if I 
iiid not seen how very little weight or consl- 
r ration a printed paper receives even from 
■:e respectable signature of Sir William Dra- 

Vou begin with a general assertion, that wri- 
* r5, such as I am, are the real cause of all the 
::l'iic evils we complain of. And do you really 
iink% Sir William, that the liceutious pen of 
I'oliUcal writer is able to produce such im- 
i»'itant effects ? A little calm reflection might 
i'jve shown you, that national calamities dc^ 
lift arise from the description, but from th© 
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real character and conduct of ministers. To 
have supported yourassertion^you should liave 
proved that the present ministfy are unques- 
tionably the best Hnd brightest characters of tke 
kingdom ; and that, if the affections of the co-> 
lonies have been alienated, if Corsica has been 
shamefally abandoned, if commerce languish- ^ 
es, if pnblic credit is threatened with a tiewi 
debt, and your own Manilla ransom most dis- 
honourably given up, it has all been owing to 
the malice of political writers, who will not 
suffer the best and brightest characters (mean -I 
in 15 still the present ministiy) to take a single 
right step, for the honour or interest of the na-i 
tion. But it seems you were a little tender of 
coming to particulars. Ydur conscience insin^i 
nated to you that it would be prudent to leavei 
the characters of Graftob, North, Hillsborough j 
Weymouth, and Mansfield, to shift for them- 
selves ; and truly, Sir William, the part yon 
kme undertaken is at least as much as you arc^ 
equal to. 

Without disputing Lord Granby's conrage ' 
we are yet to learn in what articles of milit^^ 
knowledge nature has been so very libeml to 
his mind. If you have served with him, yoii 
Ought to have pointed out some instances oj 
able disposition, and well-concerted enterprise 
which might fawly be attributed to his capaeit J 
as a general. It is you. Sir WilUam,who make 
your friend appear awkward and ridiculous J 
by giving him a laced suit of tawdry qnalific» J 
tfons, which nature never intended him to wea i^ 

You say, he has acquired nothing but honou i 
in the field. Is the ordnance nothing ? Are tb ^ 
blues nothing? Is the command of the arm^ 
with all the patronage annexed to it, nothing-" 
Where he got all these nothings I know nM- i 
but you at least ought to have told ns when »«^ 
deserved them. ''"t^^ 
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As to his bounty, compassion, Itc. it would 
hye been but iittio to the purpose, though yoo 
'iiil proved all that you have asserted. I mod* 
lie with nothing but bis character as command- 
er in chief; and though I acquit him of the 
i^aseness of F^Utog commissions, { still as^rt* 
ttiat his military cares have never extended 
f/eyond (he disposal of vacancies ; and I am 
i'lsiifiwJ by the complaints of the whole army, 
ivhen I 'sajr, that, in this distribution, he con- 
-nhs nothmg but parliamentary interests, or 
•He gratiScation ot his immediate dependents. 
As to his servile submission to the reigning mi* 
'listry, let me ask, whether he did not desert 
ilie cause of the whole army when he suffered 
>ir JeSery Amherst to be sacrificed, and what 
«hare be had in recalling that officer to the 
service ? Did he not betray the just interest of 
*1jp army in permitting Lord Percy to have ft 
''^^iment ? And docs he not, at this moment, 
^ive up all character and dignity as a gentle* 
'^•an, in receding from his own repeated de- 
clarationS in favour of Mr. Wilkes ? 

in the twt> next articles, I think, we are 
i:reed. Tou candidly admit, that he often 
Tiakes such promises as it is a virtne in bim to 
'iolate, and that no man is more assiduous to 
"rovide for his relations at the public expense. 
i did not urge the last as an absolute vice in his 
'-imposition, but to prove that a careless dism* 
^mxted spirit is no part of his character ; and 
3> to Uie other, I desire it may be remember* 
'(I, that I never descended to the indecency 
•t inquiring into his convivi4d hows. It is you, 
^ir William Draper, who have taken pains to 
if'present your friend in the character of a 
'irnnken landlord, who deals out his promises 
as liberally as his liquor, and will suffer no 
mn to leave his table either sorrowful or so- 
^n. None but an intmiate friend, who musi 
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fraqaentiy Imve seen him in these mifaappy, 
disgraceful moments, could have described him 
80 well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the anny» 
is indeed the most material of all. I am sorry 
toteJI fou, Sir WilJism, that in this article yonr 
fint fact is false ; and as there is nothing moro 
|>ainful to me than to give a direct contradic- 
tion to a gentleman of yonr appearance, I could 
wish, that in your future publicfitions,. yon 
would pay a greater attention to the truth of 
your premises, before yon suffer your genius 
to hurry you to a conclusion. Lord L\gonier 
did no< deliver the army, (which you, in clas- 
sical language, are pleased to call a palladium) 
into Ix>nl Granby's hands. It was taken from 
him, much against his inclination, some two or 
tliree years before Lord Granby was command- 
er in chief. As to the state of the array, I should 
be glad to know where you have received your 
intelligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or 
at your retreat at Clifton ? The reports of the 
reviewing generals comprehend only a few 
Tiegiments in England, wmch, as they are im- 
mediately under the royal inspection^ are per- 
haps in some tolerable order. But do you know 
any thing of the troops in the West Indies, the 
Mediterranean, and North America, to say no- 
thing of a whole army absolutely ruined in Ire- 
land? Inquire a little into facts. Sir William, 
before you publish your next panegyric upon 
Lord Granby ; and believe me, you will find 
there is a fault at head-quarters, which even 
tlie acknowledged care and abilities of the ad- 
jutant-general cannot correct. 

Permit me now, Sir William, to«address my- 
self personally to you, by way of thanks for 
the honour of your correspondence. You are 
. by no means undeserving of notice, and it may 
be of conscr^nence even to IiO»d Gienby, to 
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bare it detenntoed) whether or no the man, 
who has praised him so lavishly, be himself 
desenring of praise. When yo'o relumed to 
Kurope, yoa zealously undertook the cause of 
tbat gallant army, by whose bravely at MantilK 
your own fortune had been established. Tou 
complained, you threatened, you eyen appeal- 
ed to the public in print. By what accident 
rlid it happen, that, in the midst of all this huth 
tie, and all these clamours for justice to your 
in]ared troops, the name of the Manilla ran- 
som was suddenly buried in a jTrofound, and, 
since that time, an uninterrupted silence .' Did 
live ministry suggest auy motives to yoe, strong 
enough to tempt a inr.n of honour to desert and 
ttetray the cause of his fellow soldiers? Was 
it that blushing ribbon which is now the per- 
fielual ornament of your person ? Or, was it 
tiiat regiment which you afterwards (a thing 
unprecedented amon^ soldiers) sold to'CoIonel 
^iisborne ? Or, was it that government, the 
full pay of which yon are contented to hold, 
with the half-pay of an Irish colonel ? And do 
you now, after a rejreat not very like that of 
Scipio, presume to intrude yourself, unthought 
ff, uncalled for, upon the patience of the pub- 
lic ? Are your ffatteries ot the commander in 
chief directed to anotherregiment, which you 
may again dispose of on the same honourable 
terras? We know your prudence, Sir William > 
and I should be sorry to stop your preferment. 

JONIUS, 
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LETTER IV. ] 

To Junius, 

Sir, February 17, 17C9. 

I received Junius's favour last nigfat : he i« 
determined to keep his advantage by the help 
of his mask : it is an excellent protection ; it 
has saved many a roan from an untimely end. 
But whenever lie will behonestenoughiolay 
it aside, avow himself, and nroduce the faee 
which has so long lurked benind it, tlie world 
will be able to judge of his motives for writ- 
ing such infamous invectives. His real name 
will discover his fi-eedom and independency , 
or his sen'ility to a faction. Disappointed am- 
bition, resentment for defeated hopes, and de- 
sire of revenge, assume but too olteu the ap- 
pearance of public spirit : but, be his desisns 
wicked or charitable, Junius should learn, tuat 
it is possible to condemn measures without a 
barbarous and criminal outrage against men. 
Junius delights to mangle carcasses with a 
hatchet ; his language and instrument have a 
great connection with Clare-Mai^tet; and, to 
do him justice, he handles his weapon most ad- 
mirably. One would imagine he had been 
taught to throw it by the savages of America. 
It is, therefore, high time for me to step in once 
more to shield my friend from this mercile^is 
weapon, although I may be wounded in the 
attempt. But I must first ask Junius, by what 
forced analogy and construction, the moments 
of convivial mirth are made to signify inde> 
cency, a violation of engagements, a drunken 
landlord, and a desire that every one in com- 
pany should be drunk likewise ? He must have 
culled all the flowers of St. Giles's and Bit. 
lingsgatc, to have jiroduccd such a piece of 
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I mtory . Here the batchet descends with ten- 
fold vengeance : but alas t it.hurts no one but 
its master ! For Junius must not think to put 
wor Ji^ Into my naouth, that seem too foul even 
for hjs own. 

My friend's political engagements I know 
not i 80 cannot pretend to explain them, or 
nssert their consistency. I know not whether 
Junius be considi^rable enough to belong to 
any party. If he should be so, can he affirm 
•hat lie has always adhered to one set of men 
and measui-es ? is he sui;e tl^at be has never 
siiled with those whom he was first hired to 
abuse ? Has he never abused those he was hi- 
n d to praise ? To say the truth, most men's 
[tolitics sit much too loosely about them. But, 
as my friend's military' character was the chief 
c»V)ect that eugaged me in this conti'overy, to 
ibat I shall return. 

Junius asks, what instances my friend has 
given of his military skill and capacity as a 
^eneral ? When and where he gained his hono- 
ur ? When he deserved his emoluments ? The 
united voice of the army which served under 
hi in, the glorious testimony of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, and of vanquished enemies, all Germa- 
ny will tell him. Junius repeats the complaints 
oi the army against parliamentary influence. 
I love the army too well not to wish that such 
influence were less. Let Junius point out the 
time when it has not prevailed. It was of the 
least force in the time of that great man, the 
late Duke of Cumberland, who, as a prince of 
the blood, was able, as well as willing, to stem 
a torrent which would have overborne any 
private subject. In time of war, this Influence 
IS small. In peace, when discontent and fac- 
tion have the surest means to operate, especial- 
ly in this country, and when, from a scarcity 
of pablic spirit, the wheels of government are 
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rarely moved but by the power and force of 
oWi^atioDs, its weight is always too great. Yet , 
if Ihis influence, at present, has done no great - 
. er harm than the placing Eart Percy t^t the 
head of a regiment, I do not think that either 
the rights or best interests of the army are sa- 
criticed and betrayed, or the nation undone- 
Let me ask Junius; if Jie knows any o ne noble- 
man in the array who has had a regiment l>v 
seniority ? I feel myself happy in seeing younV 
noblemen of ilhistrious name and great* prop- 
erty come amon§ us. They arc an additional 
security to the kingdom from foreign or do- 
mestic slarery. Junius needs not be told , t ba* 
should (he time ever come, when this nation is 
to be defended only by those who have noth- 
ing more to lose than their arms and their tkw 
its danger will be great indeed. A hajiny fnix 
ture of men of quality with soldiers ol foi-time" 
is always to be wished for. But the main poin? 
is still to be contended for ; I mean the disci- 
pline and condition of the army; and ] must 
still maintain, though contradicted by Junij.^, 
that it was never upon a more respectable foot ' 
ing, as to all the esse nSials that can form aroo.l 
soldiers, than it is at present. Junius is fore 
cd to allow, that our army at home maybe in 
some tolerable order; yet, how kindly doJl 
he invite oiu* late enemies to the invasion of 
Ireland, by assuring tliem, that the armv in 
that kingdom is totally ruined ! (The coloneU 
Of that army arc much obliged to him.) I havo 
too great an opinion of the military talents t^ 
the lord lieutenant, and of all their dUisGn^ 
and capacity to believe it If, from som^ 
strange unaccountable fatality, the people r>f 
that kingdom cannot be induced to consul J 
their own security, by such an effectu^ an^ 
mentation, as may enable the troops there S 
^ct with poww and energy, is the commaad 
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er in chief here to bhune f Or, b be to blaoiet 
because the troops in the Meditemnean, in 
the West Iodies> in America, labour ander 
great diiSGolties from the 8carGit7 of men, 
which is but too visible all over these king- 
doms ? Many of our forces are in climates un- 
favourable to British constitutions ; their loM 
is in proportion. Britain mast recruit all these 
regiments from her own emaciated bosoms or, 
more precariouslyi by catholics from Ireland. 
We are lilEewise subject to the fatal drains to 
the East Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming 
emierations of our people to other countries. 
SucE depopulation can only be repaired by a 
long peace, or by some sensible bill of aatii- 
ralization. 

I must now take the liberty of addresnng 
Junius on my own account. He is pleased 
to tell me, that he addresses himseli to ma 
permmaUy, I shall be glad to see him. It ii 
his impenonalUy that I complain of, and hlf 
invisible attacks; for, his dagger in the air is 
only to be regarded, because one cannot so« 
the hand which holds it \ but, had it not wound- 
ed other people more deeply than myselff I 
should not have obtruded myself at all on tb^ 
patience of the public. 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him dows, 
and transfuse the blush of my ribbon into his 
own cheeks. Junius tells me, that, at mf 
retoruy I jealously undertook the cause of the 
gallant army, by whose bravery at Manilla my 
own fortunes were established ; that I com- 
plajnedy that I even append to the public. X 
did so ; I giofv in having done so, as I had an 
undonlited ndit to vindicate my own charae- 
ter, attackecFuy a Spanish memorial, and to 
assert the ri|M of my brave companions. I 
^ory likewise, that I have never taken up my 
pen but to mdicate the injured, JuWMMtai, 
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by what accident did it happen, that, in the 
midst of all this bustle, and all the clamours 
for justice to the injured troops, the ManiUa 
ransom was suddenly buried in a profound, 
and, since that time, an uninterrupted silence ^ 
I will explain the cause to the public. The 
several ministers who have been employed 
fioce that time, have been very desirous to do 
justice, from two most laudable motives, n 
strong inclination to assist Injured braver3'', 
and to acquire a well deserved popularity to 
themselves. Their efforts have been in vain. 
Some were ingenuous enough to own, tliat 
they could not think of involving this distress- 
ed nation in another war for our private con- 
cerns. In short, our rights for the present, 
are sacrificed to national convenience ; and [ 
must confess, that although 1 may lose live- 
and-twenty thousand pounds by their acqui- i 
escence to this breach of faith in the S|3aniardsy 
I think tliey are in the right to temporize, con - i 
sidering the critical situation of this country, 
convulsed in every pai't, b^ poison infused by 
anonymous, wicked, and mcendiary writers. 
Lord Shelbnrne will do me the justice to ow n, 
that, in September last, I waited upon h\nx 
with a joint memorial from the admiral. Sir S. i 
Cornish, and myself, in behalf of our injured 
companions. His lordship was as frank upoii 
the occasion as other secretaries bad been be. 
fore him. He did not deceive us, by ^ivcn 
any immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would basely insinuate, that my si. 
lence may have beca purchased by my gov- 
ernment, by my blushing ribbon, by my regi- 
ment, by the sale of that regiment, and by my 
half pay as an Irish colonel. 

His majesty was pleased to give me my 
government for my services at IMadras. I iia.a 
By first regiment in 1757. Upoa my ratura 
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[roiB MBDilIa, bis majesty, by lord Egremont, 
ioformed me, that I should have (be'fu^t va- 
cant red ribbon, as a reward for many servi- 
ces inan enterprise which I had pJaned, a^ 
well as eiecuted The Duke of Bedford and 
Mr. Grenville confirmed those assurances, 
inaay months before the Spaniards had pro* 
tested the ransom bills. To accommodate 
lord Clive, then going upon a most importaitt 
service to Bengal, I waved ray claim to the 
vacancy which then happened. As there wa»^ 
no other Tacancy until the Duke of Grafton 
and Lord Rockingham were joint ministers, f 
was then honoured with the order : and it h 
surely no small honour to me, that, in, such a 
snccession of ministers, they were ail pleased 
to think that I bad descrveef it ; in my favour 
they were all united. Upon the reduction of 
the 79th regiment, which had ser\'€d so glo- 
riously in the East Indies, his majesty, unso- 
licited by me, gave me the 16lh ot foot as 
an equivalent. My motives for retiring, af- 
terwards, are foreign to the purpose : let it 
suffice, that his majesty was pleased to ap- 
prove of them : they are such as no man can 
think indecent, who knows the shocks that 
repeated vicissittides of beat and cold, of dan- 
gerous and sickly climates, will give to the 
best constitntions, in a pretty long course of 
service. I resigned my regiment to Colonel 
GL<;bome, a very good officer, for his half pay, 
and £200 Irish annuity ; so that according to 
Junius, I have been bribed to say nothing 
more of the Manilla ransom, and to sacrifice 
Ihose brave men, by the strange avarice of 
accepting £360 per annum, and giving up 
^00! If this be bribery, it is not the bribery 
of these times. As to my flattery, those who 
know me will judge of it. By *>« Xh^m I 
Junius'! style, 1 cannot, Indeed, call him a 
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ifntterer, unless lie be ns m cynic or roastifT: if 
he w«g3 his tail, he will sUll growl, and loii^ 
to bile. The public will now jiid^e €»f the 
credit that oupSt to be given to Junins*s writ- 
ings, from the falsities that he has insinuated 
with respect to myself. 

WILLIAM DRArER. 



LETTER V. 
To Sir JVillmm Draper, Knight of the Balh. 
Sir, February 21, 1769. 

I SHOULD justly be suspected of acting upon 
motives of more thnn common enmity to Lord 
Grnnby, if I continued to jiivc you fresli n:io- 
torinls or occasion for wrltin;: in his defence. 
Jndividunls wlio hate, and the public who des- 
pise, have read.y.9wr letiers, Sir William, with 
iudnilely more satisfaction than mine. Un- 
fortunately for him, his reputation, like ihat 
unhappy country to wliich j^on refer nic for 
his last roilitarv achievements, has suffered 
more by his friends than his enemies. In 
mercy to him, iel us drop the subject. For 
my own part, 1 willingly lef\ve it to the puhlir 
to detarmino, whether' your vindication of 
vour friend has been a.s abb; and judicious 03 
it wa.s certainly well intended: and you, I 
think, may t)c satisfied with the warm »e- 
knowleclpments be alreacty owes yoji, for 
uiakMjg liini tiie principal fii;ure in a pioco, in 
which, but for your amicable assistance, li« 
inij^ht have passed without particular notice 
or distinction. 

fn justice to your friends, let your future* la- 
'^"ui^ bu confined to the care oi ypur own 
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reputation. Toar declaration, that yon ore 
hnppy in seeing young noMemon cime among 
tw, is liable to two objections. "With respect 
\o Lord Percy, it means nothing ; for be was 
rJ ready in the army. He was aid-de-caoiptu 
the Uinjr, and had the rank of colonel. A re- 
uraent, therefore, could not make him a mote 
military man, fhougU it made him richer; and 
jirobaWyat the expense of some brave, de- 
serving, and friendless officer. The other con- 
cerns yourself. After selling the corapan- 
ions of your victory in one instance, and after 
selling your profession in the other, by what 
authority do you presume to call yourself a 
soldier! The plain evidence of facts is supe- 
rior to all declai-ations. Before you were ap- 
pointed to the 16th regiment, your com plainU 
were a distress to ^vernment: from that mo- 
ment you were silent. The conclnsion is in- 
evitable. You insinuate to us, that your ill 
state of health obliged you to quit the service. 
Ihe retirement necessary to repair a broken 
coritution, would have been as good a reason 
torootacceptiog, as for resigning, the command 
of a regiment. There is certainly an error of 
the pressy or an affected obscurity in that (la- 
ragraph, where you speak of your bargaiii 
tvith Colonel Gisborne. Instead of attempting 
to answer what I do not really understand, 
\ierm\i me to explain to the public what I 
rtally know. In exchange for your regiment, 
)on acpcpted of a colonel's half pay, (at least 
1220 a year^) andan^nnuityof £200 for your 
\>\\'a and Lady Draper's lUc jointly. And is 
this the losing bargain, which you would re- 
present to us, as if you had given up an in- 
come of £600 a year for £380 ? Was it decent, 
was it honourable, in a man who pretends to 
love the army, and calls himself a so^^'^^' *** 
make a traffic of the royal favour, and tuni the 
highest honour of an activa profession mto * 



•^ 
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sordid provision for himself and his family ? 
It were an worthy of rae to press you farther. 
The contempt with which the whole army 
heard of the manner of your retreat, assures 
me, that as your conduct was not justified by 
precedent, it will never be thought an exam- 
ple for imitation. 

The last and roost important question re- 
mains. When you receive your half pay, do 
5^on or do you not, take a solertin oath, or 
sign a declaration, upon your honour, to tlie 
following effect ? Thai ynu do nni atluallyhold 
any plact «/ profit^ civil or milHari/, under his 
majtstif. The charge which the question plainly 
conveys against you, is of so shocking a com- 
plexion, that I sincerely wish yoYi may be able 
to answer it well; not roerely for the colour 
of your reputation, but for your own inward 
peace of mind. JUNIUS. 



LETTER VI. 

To Junius. 

SiR; Febraary 27, 176». 

I HAVE a very short answer for Junius's im- 
portant question. I do not either take an oath 
or declare upon ray honour, that I have no 
place of profit, civil or military, when I re- 
ceive the half pay as an* Irish colonel. My 
most cracious sovereign gives it me as a pen- 
sion : he was pleased to think I deserved it. 
The annuity of £200 Irish, and the equivalent 
for the half pay, together, produce no more 
than £880 per annum, clear of fees and per- 
<iuisites of oflSce. I receive £167 from my 
government at Yarmouth. Total £647 per 
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annam. Mf eonscietice is mucb at tvt in 
Ibeae particalare} my friends need not blurii 
for me. 

Jonias makes much and frequent ose of in* 
' terrogations ; they are arms that may be easily 
tarn<Kl against himself. I could by maliGtons 
interrogation > disturb the peace of the most 
virtuous man in the kingdom. I could take 
the decalogne and say to one man. Did yoa 
never stea) P To the next, Did you never com« 
mit murder ? And to Junins himseUf, who is 
patting my life and conduct to the raek. Did 
yon never "bear false witness agmnst thy 
neighbour ?*' Junius must easily see, that un- 
less he affirms to the contrary, in his real 
name, some people, who nyiy be as ifliomnt 
of him as«I am, will be apt to suspect iiim of 
having deviated a little from the truth : there- 
fore let Junius ask no more questions. Toa 
bite against a file : Cease, viper ! W. D. 



LETTER VIF. 

To Sir mniam Draper, Knight of the Btdh. 

SjRy March 8, 1769. 

Asr academical education has given you an 
nnlimited command over the most beautiful 
figures of speech . Masks, hatchets, racks, and 
vipers, dance through your letters in all the 
mazes of metaphorical confusion. These are 
the gloomy companions of a disturbed imagi- 
nation ; the melancholy madness of poetry, 
rifbout the inspiration. I wiU not contend 
H-ilh you in point of composition ; you we ar 
scholar, Sir William ; and, if 1 am truly in- 
formed, you write Latin with almost as mucli 
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purity u ¥:n^ish. Suffer m* tb«i (for I am a 
plain unlettered taan) to contlnne toat style of 
interrogation which suits my capacity^ and to 
vhich, considering the reaainess of your an^ 
flwers, you ought to have no objection. Even 
Mr. Bingley* promises to answer, if put to the 
torture. 

Do you then really thioki that, if I were to 
ask a mott viriuoutman, whether he ever com* 
mitted theft, or murder, it would disturb bU 
peace of mind ? Such a question, might, per- 
naps, discompose the gravity of his musclea* 
but I believe it would little affect the tranquil- 
lity of his conscience. . Examine your own 
breast, Sir William, and you will discover, that 
reproaches and inquiries have no power to af- 
flict either the man of unblemished integrity, 
or the abandoned profligate It is the middle 
compound character which alone is vulnera- 
ble ; the man, who, without firmness enougli 
to avoid a dishonourable action, has feeling 
enough to be ashamed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, 
and shall take an opportunity of applying it to 
some of your most virtuous friends, in both 
houses of pariiament. 

You seem to have dropped the affair of your 
re^ment ; so let it r«st. When you are ap- 
pointed to another, I dare say you will not 
sell it either for a gross sum, or for an annuity 
upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really Sir William, I am 
not your enemy, nor did I begin this contest 
with you) that you have been able to clear 
yourself of a crime, though at the expense of 
the highest indiscretion. You say that your 

• This man, being oramitlcd >>" the Court of 
King's Bpoeb, for a contempt, voluniJirilT made 
oath, that he would never answer intcrrogatorits, 
UDlesB he shouM be put to the torture. 
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half fiay was given yon by way of pension -^ 
] will not dwell npon the singnlarity of aniting 
in your own person two sorts of nrovision, 
which in their own nature, and in all military 
and parliamentary views, are incompatible; 
but 1 call upon yon to justify that declaration, 
TV herein yon charge your soveretrn with bav* 
itigdone an act in your favouif notoriously 
»gaifl< law. The half pay, lioth in Ireland 
and England, is appropriated -by parliament ; 
and if it be ^iveu to persons who, like yon^ 
are legally in<»pable of holding it, it is a 
breach of law. It would have been more de- 
cent in yon to have called tiiis dishonourable 
Iransaction by its true name; a job, to accom- 
iDodste two persons, by particular interest and 
!i(an;^ement at the cnstle. What sense must 
qovoniment have had of your services, when 
illis rewards they have given you are only a 
disgrace to yoo. 

And now, Sir William, I shall take my leave 
of you for ever. Motives very different from 
nny apprehension of your resentment, make 
it imp<»sstble you should ever know me. Jn 
(n:th you have some reason to hold yourself 
iuijclited to me. From the lessons 1 have giv- 
«!i yoo, you may collect a profitable instruc* 
tion for your future life. They will cither 
teacli you so to regulate your future conduct* 
zs to be able to set the most malicious ioqni* 
rio3 at defiance ; or if that l>e a lost hope, they 
will teach you prudence enough, not to attract 
Die public attention to a character which will • 
only pass w^ithont censure when it passes with- 
out oDservation.* J.UN1US. 

* It ham been raid, f believe tmly, thai it was i5g- 
nlfied to Sir William Draper, as the request of U)wl 
Granby, that he should desist from wnlmg m. his 
lordship's defence. Sir William Dr«per «ertamly 
drew /uniui forward to say morcoC liord uranoy i 
C 2 
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LETTER VIII. 

To the Duke of Graflotu 

Mr Lord, March 18, 1769. 

Before von were placed at the head of af- 
fairs, it hacf been a maxim of the English go* 
▼ernment^not unwillingly admitted by the peo- 
ple, that every ungracious or severe exertion 
of the prerogative should be placed to the ac- 
count of the minister ; but, (nat whenever an 
Rct of grace or benevolence was to be per- 
formed, the whole merit of it should be at- 
tributed to the sovereign himself.* It was a 

dmraeter than he origionliy intpnded He was re- 
duced to the dilemma, of either being totally silen- 
cetlj or of supporting his first letter. Whether Sir 
William had a rizhtto reduce him to this dilemma, 
or to en 11 upon liim for his nnme, alter a voliintai*y- 
attack upon hU sfide, arc questions nihmitted to the 
rasdonr or tht^ public. The death of Lord Gran, 
by was lamented bj^ Junius. He nndoobiedly 
owed some compensation!) to the public, and seem. 
ed determined to acquit hbiselfor them. In priv. 
ate life, he wa« unquestionably thitgood man,who, 
for the interest of his country, ouc;!it to have been 
a groat one. Bonum tirum facile dixeris ; ma^' 
num Ubenter, i speak of him now witiiont parttnl- 
ky ; I never spoke of him with rrsetitment. liij* 
mistakes, in public conduct, did not arise either 
from want of sentiment, or n-ant ofjodgment, biit, 
in general, from the difBcuUy of saying no to the 
baa people who surrounded him. 

As for the rest, the friends of Lord ttranby should 
remember, that he himself tliought proper to con- 
demn, retract, and disavow, by a most solemn de- 
claration, in th« House of Commons, that very sys- 
tem of iiolitical conduct which Jumw had held 
forth to the disapprobation of the public. 

* Lei rois ne se sont reservcse que les gracei. lis 
KnvdkDt IcB eoBdamoatioiia vers leurs ofliciers. 
Monlisquietu 
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wise doctrine, my lord, and eqn&Ily^ advanta- 
gcotts to fbe king and his sobjeots; for whiki 
it preserved that suspicions attention with 
which the people ought always to examine the 
coDdnct of ministers, it temfed, at the same 
time, rather to increase than diminish their 
Attachment to the person of their Bovertipu 
if there be not a fatality attending every mea- 
sure you arc concerned in, bv what treachery, 
or by what excess of folly^ has it happened, 
(hat those nngraclons acts which have distin- 
gatsbed yonr administration, and which, I 
aoubt not, were entirely your own, ^onl4 
carry with them a strong appearance of per- 
aonai interest, and even ot personal enmity, 
in a quarter where no such inters or enmity 
can 1)6 sup|K)sed to exist, without the highest 
mjosiice and the highest dishonoar? On the 
other hand, by what judicious management 
have you contrived it, that the only act of 
mercy to which you ever sfd vised your sove- 
reign, far from adding to the lustre of a char- 
acter truly gracious and benevolent, should 
be received with universal disapprobation and 
disgutft ? I shall consider it as a ministerial 
measure, because it is an odious one ; and aa 
your measure, my Lord Duke, bccaose yon 
are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was de- 
pending, it wns n<ntural enough that govern- 
ment should give him every possible encour^ 
agement and support. The honourable ser- 
vic(* for which he was hired, and the spirit 
witii which he ])erformed it, made common 
caase between your grace and liim. The 
roioistier, who, by secret corruption, in vades the 
freedom of elections, end the ruffian, who, by 
open violence, destroys that freedom, ore em- 
Ijarked in the same bottom ; they have the 
same interests, and mutually feci for each 
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otlier. To do justice to your Grace' ^ humanity^ 
you Celt for M<Qiiirk as you ought to do ; 
aud if you had been contented to assbt him 
indirectly, without a notorious denial of jus- 
tice, or, openly iasulting the sense of the na- 
tion, you might have satisfied every duty of 
political friendship, without commiting the 
iionour of your sovereign, or hasarding the 
reputation of his government Bnt wlien this 
unnappy man had been solemnly tried, con- 
victed, and condemned ; when it appeared 
^ that he had been frequently employed in the 
sftme services, and that no excuse for him 
could be drawn, either from the innocence of 
his former life, or tiie simplicity of his charac- 
ter 'f was it not hazarding too much, to inter- 
pose the strength of the prcrogurive between 
this felon and the Justice of his country ?^ 

• WkiifJutll, March 11, ITRO. His mojesty hag 
been graciously pleated to extend his royal mercv 
to Edward M'Quirk, found gnihy of the iiniicler of 
C5eorge Clarke, as appears by his royal warraiil, to 
the tenor following j 
GEORGE R. 

Whereas a doiiht hnd ari«?<»n m o:ir royal hrvn st 
'Concerning the cvidencp of the deatli of George 
Clarke, frOm lliereprefJcntation of Uilliam Brooni. 
field, Esq. surgeon, and Solomon Stnrlin^, npottic 
cary ; both of whom, as has been represented to 
US, attended the deceased before hisdnath.and ox- 

firessed their opinions that he did not die of tiic 
iloir he received at Brentford ; And whereas it 
appears to us, that neither of the sr.ll prrioi-s were 
produced as witnesses upon the triril, tiiouah the 
mid Solomon Starling had been examined l»efor«» 
the coroner; and the" only person called to prove 
that the death of the said George Clnrke was oc- 
casioned by the said blow, was John Foot, surgroii, 
^ho never saw the deceased till after his death j 
We thought thereupon to refer the said representa- 
tions, together with the report of the recorder of 
«ur city of London, of the evidence giveu by Kirh* 
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Toa ought to have known that an example of 
tbb sort was never so necessary as at present ; 
and certainly yoa must have known, that the 
lot could not nave fallen upon a more gntlty 
object What system of government is this? 
You are perpetually complaining of the riot* 

Rrdand William Beale, and the said John Foot, on 
tiie trial of Edward Quirk, otherwise called Edward 
Kirfc, otherwise called £dward M^Qoirk, for the 
marder of the said Clarke, to the master, wardrns, 
and the rest of the court of examiners of the snr- 
geoo*s company, conimaDdiu^ them likewise to take 
such farther exdmioatioa of the said persons, so re - 
presenting, and of said John Foot, as they might 
thiak necessary, together with the premises above 
mentioned, to form and report to us their opinion, 
" Whether it did or did not api^ear to tijeni, that 
"the said George Clarke died in consequciico of 
" the hlow he received in the riot at Brentford on 
the ISth of December last'* And the said court 
of examiners of the surgeon's company having 
thereapou reported tons their opinion,-.** that it 
'* did not appear to them that he did ;" We haye 
thought proper to extend onr royal mercy to him 
tiie said Fklward Quirk, otherwise Edward Rirk, 
otherwise called l:Mward \rQiiirk, and to grant 
him oor free pardon for tlie murder of the said 
(jcor«:e riiirke, of which ht* has been found guilty, 
(hir will and pleasure, therefore, is, That he, the 
F.'.id Edward Quirk, otherni^e calletl Edward Kirk, 
olijerwise cnlled Edward M*Quirk, be insei ted, fti<' 
the said murder, in our first and next general par- 
don that shall come out for tlie poor convicts of 
Newgate, without any condition whatsoever; and 
that, in the mean time, you take bail for bis ap- 
pearance, in order to plead our said pardon. And 
tyr .so doing this shall he vour warrant 

Given at our court at St. James's, the tenth day 
of March, 1769, in the ninth year of onr reign. 

By His Majesty's command, KOCUPOai>. 
To our tnwty and well-beloved James t''FJ^».£'^<l\ 

Kecorder of oor city of London, the ShenfR ot 

Sir ^id city and coioty of Middle-ex, and all 

•thers whom it may concern. 
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0U8 disposhion of the lower class of peofile ; 
yet» when the laws have given you the means 
of making an example, in every sense unex- 
ceptionable) and by far the most iikely to awe 
the multitude, yon pardon the offence, and 
are not ashamed to give the sanction of go- 
vernment to the riots you complain of, and 
even to future murderers. You are partial, 
perhaps, to the military mode of execution ; 
and had rather see a score of these wretches 
butchered bv the guards, than one of tbem 
suffer death by regular course of law. How 
does it happen, my lord, that, in your hands, 
even the mercy of the prerogative is cruelty 
and oppression to the subject. 

The measure, it seems, was so extraordina- 
ry, that you thought it necessary to give some 
reasons for it to the public. Let them be fairly 
examined. 

1. You say that Mean. Broomfield and Star' 
ling tocre not examined at M^ Quirk's trial. I 
win tell your grace why they were not. They 
roust have been examined upon oath ; and it 
was foreseen, that their evidence would either 
not benefit, or might be prejudicial to the 
prisoner. Otherwise, is it conceivable that his 
counsel should neglect to call in such material 
evidence ? 

2. Vou say, that Mr, Foot did not see tfu cf«- 
eeased until after his death. A surgeon, my 
lord, must know very little of his profession, 
if, upon examining a wound or a contusion, 
he cannot determine whether it was mortal or 
not. While the party is alive, a surgeon will 
be cautious of pronouncing ; v/hereas, by the 
death of the patient* he is enabled to consider 
both cause and effect at one view, and to 
speak with a certainty confirmed by experi* 
ence. 

d. Yet we are to thank yonr grace for the 
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•stabKslimeiitof anewtribmial. YwaiMiqwrn" 
tm jmd mmiem is unkaown to the laws of Eng- 
land and does honour to yoiir invention. The 
only material objection te it i9, that if Mr. 
Foot's evidence was insufficient, because he 
did not examine the wound till after the death 
of the party, mu€h less can a negative opinioDy 
given by gentlemen who never saw the body 
of Mr. ClarSre, either before or after his de* 
cease, authorise you to supercede the verdict 
of R jury, and the sentence of the law. 

Now, my lord, let me ask you, Has it never 
oocured to your grace, while yon were with* 
drawing this desperate wretch from that jus- 
tice which the laws had awarded, and which 
the whole people of England demanded against 
him, that there is another man, who is the fa- 
vourite of his country, whose pardon would 
have l>een accepted with gratitude, whose par- 
don would have healed all our divisions? 
Have you quite forgotten that this man was 
once your grace's friend? Or, is it to murder- 
ers only that you will extend the mercy of the 
crown ? 

These are questions you will not answer, 
nor is it necessary. The character of your 
private life, and the uniform tenor of your 
iNiblic conduct, is an answer to them all. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER IX. 

To his Grace Uu Duke of Orafton, 

MtLoRD, AprinO,1769. 

I HAVX 80 good an opinion of your grace'a 
discernment, that when the author of the vin- 
dication of your conduct assures us, tiiat ha 
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writes from his own mere motion, without the 
least authority from your grace, 1 should li« 
ready enough to believe him, but for one fatal 
mark, which seems to be fixed upon every 
measure in which either your personal or po- 
litical character is concerned. Your iirsi at- 
tempt to support Sir William Proctor ended in 
the election of Mr. Wilkes, the second ensur- 
ed success to Mr. Glynn. The extraovcU- 
iiary step you took to make Sir James L<yw- 
ther loru paramount of Cumberland* has ruin- 
cd his interest in that county for ever. The 
House List of Directors was cursed with the 
concurrence of government; and even the mis- 
erahle Dingley* could not escape the misfor- 
tnne of your grace's protection. With this uni- 
form experience before us, we ere authorU 
Eed to suspect, that, when a pretended vindica- 
tion of your principles and conduct, in reality , 
contains the bitterest reflections upon botli,*it 
eould not have been written without your im- 
mediate direction and assistance. The author, 
indeed, calls God to witness for him, with all 
the sincerity , and in the very terras of an Irisli 
evidence, to the best of Ins knowlf.dge and beliftf. 
My lord, you should not encpurage these np. 
]>eals to heaven. The pious prince from \vh oni 
you are supposed to descend, made such irc- 
({uent use of them in his public declarations^ 
tiint, at last, the people also found it necessary 
to appeal to heaven in their turn. Your a(£> 
ministration has driven us into circumstances 
of eoual distress : beware, at le&st, how you re. 
minu us of the remedy. 

* This unfortunate person has been persuaded hy 
the Duke of Grafton to set up for Middles(*x, bn 
gi-ace being determined to seat him in the HouBe 
of Commons, if he had but a smgle vote. It hap. 
pene^t, "nlnckily that he could not prevail upon 
one freeholder to put him in oomiaation. 
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Toa hftve already B»iich to answer for. Toa 
have provckBd this unhappy centleman to pla v 
the tool once more in public life, in spite of bto 
jun and infirmities *, and to show us, that^ at 
you yourself are a singular instance of youth 
without spirit, the man who defends you is u 
no less remarkable eiample of age witnont the 
benefit of experience. To follow such a wri* 
ter, minutely^ would, like his own periods, be 
bboor without end. The subject too has been 
already discussed, and is sufficiently under* 
stood. I cannot help observing, howeTer, 
that when the pardon ofM^Quirkwastheprin* 
ctpel charge against you, it would have been 
but a decent com|diment to your gmce's un* 
dentfuodingjto have, defended you upon yoor 
own principles. What credit does a man de- 
wrve, who tells us plainly, that the (acts set 
forth in the king's proclamation were not the 
trae motives on which the pardon was granted ? 
And that he wishes that tnose chirurgical re- 
ports, which first gave occasion to certain 
doubts in the royal breast, had not been laid 
before his majesty ? You see, my lord, that 
eren your friends cannot defend your aetionsi 
without changing yoor principles ; nor justify 
a deliberate measure of government, without 
contradicting the main assertion on which it 
was founded. 

The conviction of M'Qofrk had reduced Ton 
to a dilemma in which it was hardly possible 
for you to reconcile your political interest 
with yoor doty. You were obliged either to 
abandon an active, useful partisan, or to pro* 
tect a felon from public justice. With your 
usual spirit, you preferred your interest to ev- 
ery other consideration ; and, with your uwial 
jtidgment, you founded your determination 
apon the only motives which should not taave 
been gl^en to the public. 
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I have frequently Geosured Mr. Wilk«ft> 
conduct, yet your advocate reproaches me 
with iiaving devoted myself to the service of 
sedition. Your grace can best inform us for 
which of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities you first 
honoured him with your friendship ; or ho w 
long it was before you discovered those bad 
ones in himi at which, it seems, voor delicacy 
was offended. Remember, my lord, that you 
continued your connexion with Mr. Wilkes, 
long after he had been convicted of those 
crimes, which you have since taken pains to 
represent in the blackest colours of blasphe- 
my and treason. How unlucky it is, that the 
first instance yon have given us of a scrupu- 
lous regard to decorum, is united with a breach 
of a moral obligation '. For ray own part, my 
lord, I am proud to affirm, that if I had been 
weak enough to form such a iriendship, f 
would never have been base enough to betray 
It. But let Mr. Wilkes's character be what it 
may, this, at least, b certain, that, circum- 
sanced as he is, with regard to the public, 
even his vices plead for him. The people of 
England have too much discernment to sufler 
your grace to take advantage of the failings 
of a private character, to establish a precedent 
by which the public liberty is affected, and 
which you may hereafter, wHh e((ual ease and 
satisfaction, employ to the ruin of the best men 
in the kingdom. Content yourself, my lord, 
with the many advantages which the unsullied 
purity of your own character has given j'ou 
over your unhappy, deserted friend. Avail 
yourself of all the unforgiving piety of the 
court you live in, and bless God that *<you are 
<< not as oth^ermen are; extortioners, unjust, 
** adulterers, or even as this publican." in a 
heart void of feeling, the laws of Lonoar and 
good faith may be violated wilh impunHy^ and 
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the laws of England shall not be violaUd, even 
by your holy seal to oppress a sianer ; and, 
thougih you have succeeded in making him a 
tool, you shall not make bim the vicfini of 
your ambition. JU-JUS. 



LETTER X. 
To Mr, Edward Watom. 
Sia, April 21, 1769. 

I SAID you were an old man withoill the ben* 
efit of experience. It seems you are also a vo- 
lanteer, with the stipend of twenty commls- 
sions ; and at a period when all prospects are 
at an end, you are stiH looking forward to re* 
wards which you cannot enjoy. No man is 
better acquainted with the bounty of govern- 
ment than you are : 

— — — Ton tmpitffence, 
Temerairt vicUlard, aura sa rucmpenu. 

Bttt 1 will not descend to an altercation ei- 
ther with the impotence of your age, or the 
peevishness of your diseases. Your pamphlet, 
ingenious as it is, has been so little read, that 
the poblic cannot know how far you have a 
right to give me the lie, without the following 
citation of your own words : 

Page 6tb. << 1. That he is persuaded that 
^ the motives which he (Mr. Weston) has al- 
*< iedged, must appciar fully sufficient, with or 
witboat the opinions of the surgeons. 

" 2. That those very motives mwl have been 
<' (he foandation on which the Earl of Roch- 
ford thought proper, &c. ^ * ^v *• 1 

" 3. That be amMl bvd rtgrtt^ that the Earl 
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« of Rochford seems lo have thought proper 
<< to lay the chirurgical reports before the 
« King, in preference to alt the other sttfficient 
motives," lie. 

Let thepublie determine whether this be de- 
fending government on their principles or 
your own. * . * 

The style and language you have adopted 
are, I confess, not ill suited to the elegance of 
your own manners, or to the dignity of the 
ciCnse you have undertaken. Every common 
dauber writes rascal and villain under his pic- 
tures, because the pictures themselves have 
neither character nor resemblance. But Uie 
works of a master require no index ; his fea- 
tures and colouring are taken from nature ; 
the impression they make is immediate aud 
uniform : nor is it (lossible to mistake his cha- 
racters, whether they represent the treachery 
of a Minister, or the abused simplicity of i^ 
King. JUMfJS. 



LETTER XI. 

To his Grace Ihe Duke of Grafton. 

Mr LoBD, April 24, 17G9. 

The system you seemed to have adopted 
when Lord Chatham unexpectedly left you ot 
the head of affairs, gave us no promise of that 
uncommon exertion of vigour which has since 
illustrated your character, and distinguished 
your administration. Far from discovering a 
spirit bold enough to invade the first rights of 
the people, and the iirst principles of the con- 
stitution, yon were scrupulous of exercising 
even those powers with which the executive 
branch of the legislature is legally invested. 



L 
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We have not vet forgotten how long Mr. 
Wilkes was safiered to tip|)ear at large, nor 
bow long he was at liberty to eaava»s for the 
city and county, with all the terronof an oot- 
laivry hanging over bun. Uargracioiis Sove- 
reign bas not yet forgotten the eitinordinary 
care you took of bis dignity, and of the safety 
of his person, when at a crisis which courtiers 
affected to call afairming,yoa left the metropo- 
lis exposed, for two nigiits together, to every 
species of riot and disorder The security of 
the rojnl residence from insult was then suffi- 
ciently provided for in Mr. Con way *s firm* 
nes3« and Lord Weymouth's discretion ; while 
the PrinEie Minister of Great Britain, in a rural 
retirement, and in the arms of faded beauty, 
had lost all memory of his Sovereign, his coun- 
try, and himself. In these instances you pQight 
have acted with vigour, for you would have 
had tbn sanction of the laws to support you. 
The friends of government might have de- 
fended yon without shame; and moderate men, 
who wish well to the peace and good order of 
society, might have had a pretence for ap« 
plauding your conduct. But these, it seems, 
were not occasions worthv of your Grace's 
interposition. You reserveci the proofs of your 
intrepid spirit for trials of greater hsEard and 
importance ; and now, as if the most disgrace- 
ftit relaxation of the executive authoritv hud 
given yon a claim of credit to indulge m ex- 
cesses still more dangerous, you seem deter- 
mined to compensate amply for your former 
negligence, and to balance the non-execution 
of the laws with a breach of the constitution. 
From one extreme you suddenly start to the 
other, without leaving, between the weakness 
o«d the fury of the passions, one moment s m- 
tt rval for the firmness of the understanding. 
These observations, general as Ihey are, 
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might easily be extended into a fiuthfnl history 
of your Grace's administration, and peril Rps 
may be the employment of a future hour. Bu t 
the business of the present moment will not 
suffer me to IooIe back to a series of events 
which cease to be interesting or important, 
because they are Mcceeded by a measure so 
singularly daring, tliat it excttes all our atten- 
tion, and engrosses all our resentment. 

Your patronage of. Mr. Luttrell has been 
crowned with^uccess. With this precedent 
l>efore you, fvith the principles on which it * 
was established, and with a future House oif 
Commons, perhaps less virtuous than the pre- 
sent, every county in England, under the an- 
spices of the treasury, may be represented as*^ 
completely as the county of Middlesex. Pos- 
terity will be indebted to your Qnce for not 
contenting yourself with a temporary expe- 
dient, but entailing ot>on them the immediate 
blessings of your administration. Boroughs 
were already too much at the mercy of go- 
vernment. Counties could neither be purchased 
nor intimidated. But their solemn determined 
election may be rejected ; and the man they 
detest may be appointed by another choice, 
to represent them in Parliament. Yet it is ad- 
mitted, that the Sheriff's obeyed the laws, and 
performed their duty.* The return they made 
must have been legal and valid, or undoubt* 
ediv they would have been censured, for 
making it. With every goo'd natured attow- 
ance for your Grace's youth and inexperience, 
there are some things which you cannot but 
know. You cannot but know, that the ri^ht 
of the freeholders to adhere to their choice 

* Sir Fletclier Norton, irhen it was proposed to 
punish the Sheriffs, declared in the House of Com- 
mons, that they, in returning Mr. Wilkes, had done 
~ " more than their duty. 
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^even aapposing it improperly oxerted) was as 
clear aDQ iodispatable as that of the House of 
CoramoDS to exclude one of their own mem- 
bers. Nor is it possible for yoa not to see the 
wide distance there is between the negative 
power of rejecting one man, and the positive 
power of appointing another. The right of 
expulsion, in the most favourable sense, is no 
more than the custom of Parliament. The right 
of election is the very .essence of the consti- 
tution. To violate that right, and much more 
to transfer it to any other set of men) is a step 
leading immediately to the diraolution of ail 
government. So far forth as it operates, it 
constitntes a House of Commons which does 
not represent the people. A House o( Com- 
mons so formed would involve a contradic- 
tion, and the grossest confusion of ideas : but 
there are some Ministers, my Lord, whose 
views can only be answered by reconciling 
absurdities, and making the same proposition^ 
which is false and absurd in argument, true in 
fact. 

This measure, my Lord, is however, attend- 
ed with one consequence favourable to the 
pooiUc, which I am persuaded you did not 
lorcsee* While the contest lay between the 
Ministry and Mr. Wilkes, his situation and 
private character gave you advantages over 
him, which common candour, if not the memo- 
ry of your former friendship, should have for- 
bidden you to make use of. To religious men, 
you had an opportunity of exaggerating tbe 
irregularities oi his past life ; to mtiwclerate men, 
you held forth the pernicious consequences of 
faction. Men, who with this character, looked 
no farther Uian to the object before them, were 
aut dissatisfied at seeing Mr. Wilkes excluded 
from Parliament. You have now taken care 

» TUc reader is desired to mark th« prophccT 
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to shift the question ; or ratfaeri you have cre- 
ated a new oDe, in which Mr. Wilkes is no 
more concerned than aoy other £ngUsh gen- 
tleman. Yoo have united this country against 
you on one grand constitutional point, on the 
decision of which our existence, as a free peo* 
pie, absolutely depends. You have asserted, 
not in words, but in fact, that the representa- 
tion in ParlUment does not depend npon the 
choice of the freeholders. If such a case can 
possibly happen once, it may happen fre- 
quently: it may happen always: and if .three 
hundred votes, by any mooe of reasoning 
whatever, can prevail against twelve hundred, 
the same reasoning would equally have given 
Mr. Luttrell his seat with ten votes, or even 
with one. The consequences of this attacic 
upon the constitution are too plain and palpa- 
ble not to alarm the daliest apprehension. I 
trust you will find that the people of England 
are neither deficient in spirit nor understand- 
ing ; though you have treated them as if they 
had neither sense to feel, nor spirit to resent. 
We have reason to thank God and our ances- 
tors, that there never yet was a Minister in this 
country who could stand the issue of such a 
conflict; and, with every prejudice in favour 
of your intentions, I see no such abilities in 
vour Grace, as should enable you to succeed 
in an enterprise, in which the ablert and basest 
of your predecessors have found their destruc-j 
tton. Tou may continue to deceive your gra-| 
cious master with false representations of the 
temper and condition of his subjects. Tou 
may command a venal vote, because it is the 
common established appendage of your office. 
But never hope that the freeholders will make 
a tame surrender of their rights ; or, that an 
English army will join with you in overturn- 
ing the liberties of their country. Theykaowi 
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feat tiwir first iuty, as citiaens, b pammooiit 

prefer the diKlpfine, or even the haaoanof 
"»« rPffesMOd.tJj those mcred oriefedifehS 

fe»1«^^^^ .-a As asthe 
out witL Take Uacfc your mistoss" tS 

pie, Attend New-Market. Mr LuttiSlS^ 
again vacate his^cat; and Mr Wilkes? f3 

ueak and inactive, is safer than to be daring 
and cnminal: and wide is the distance hS 

of the whole kina;dom. You may live to mate 
the ey^nment, But no honestman can^bh 
you should survive it. JUNIUS 



LETTER XII. 
To hu Grace the Duke of Gtafton. 
MYtoRD, May 80, 1760, 

If the measures in wWch you have been 

^^elhr^''^"^ *^*^ been snpWed bVa"^ 

olerable appearance of argument, I should 

iave thought my time not ill employed in coti- 

• The Duke, about this time, had separated 

mself from Anne Parsons ; hut proposedto con. 

irJn'*^?'^? •?"'• "^ ^"'^ P^a*«S^ terms S? 
nendship, which slie rejected with contempt His . 

lel^f^ woman i» beyond description, or 
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tinuingto examine your conduct as a Minis- 
ter, and stating it fairly to the pubiic. Bat 
wlien I see qoestions of tlie highest national 
importance carried as they have been, and the 
first principles of the constitution openiy vio^ 
lated, without argument or decency, I confess 
I £ive up the cause m despair. The meanest 
of your predecessors had abilities suflScient to 
give a colour to their measures. If they in- 
vaded the rights of the peopte, they did not 
dare to offer a direct insult to their understand- 
ing ; and, in former times, the most venal Par- 
laments made it a condition in their bamfa 
tvith the Minister, that lie should fumbh them 
with some plausible pretences for selling their 
country and themselves. You have had the 
merit of introdudng a more compendious sys- 
tern of government and logic. You neither 
address yourself to the passions, nor to the un- 
derstanding, but simply to the touch. You ap- 
ply yourself immediately to the feelings of your 
friends j who, contrary to the forms of Parlia- 
ment, never enter heartily into a debate until 
they have divided. 

Kelinquishing, tlierefore, all idle views of 
amendment to your Grace, or of benefit to the 

, public, let me be permitted to consider your 
charactei* and conduct, merely as a subject of 
curious speculation. There is something ia 
both which distinguishes you, not only from 
all other Ministers, but all other men. It is 
not that you do wrong by design, but that you 
should never do right by mistake. It is not 
that your indolence and your activity have 
been equally misapplied, but that the first uni- 
form principle, or, if I may call it, the genius 
of your life, should have carried you through 
every possible change and contradiction of 
conauct, without the momentary imputation 

j^^T colour of a virtue ; and that the wildest spi- 



^ofiDcoiiflistencysfaoDUi never have once be- 
trayed you into a wise or honourable action. 
This I own, gives an air of singularity to your 
fortune, as well as to your disposition. Let u» 
look back together, to a scene, in which a mind 
like yours will find nothing to npeoi of. Let 
us tiy, my Lord, how well you have sapported 
the rarions relations in which you stood to 
your Sovereign, your countiy, your friends, 
and yourself: Give us, |f it be possible, some 
excuse to posterity, and to ourselves, for sub- 
mittiBg to yonr administration. If not the abil- 
ities of a great Minister, if not the integrity of 
a patriot, or the fidelity of a iriend, show utu 
at Iciwt, the firmness of a man. For the sakeV 
of your mistress, the lover sball be spared. I 
will Dot lead her into public as you have done;. 
nor wUl I insult the memory of departed beau- 
ty. Her sex, which .alone made her amiable 
in your tyen, makes her respectable in mine, 
ihe character of the reputed ancestors of 
some men, has made it possible for their de- . 
sceodants to he vicious in the extreme, with- 
«>at being degenerate. Those of your Grace, 
lor mstance, left no distressing eiamples of 
virtue even to their legitimate posterity : and 
vou may look back with pleasure to an illus- 
tnous pedigree, in which heraldry has not left 
a single good quality upon record lo insult or 
jpbnud you. You have better proofs of your 
decent, my Lord, than the register of a mar- 
rn^e, or any troublesome inheritance of repu- 
■ uoD. There are some hereditary strokes of 
vi:aracter, by which a family maybe as clear- 
.'> distmguished, as by the blackest features of 

* ie human face. Charles the First lived and 
led a hypocrite. Charles the Second was a 

: yiK)criie of another sort, and should have 

• led upon the same scaffold. At the distance 

♦ I :'. century, we see their different characters 
' -ii'pily revived and blended in your Grace. 
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Sullen and severe, without religion, profli* 

fite without gaiety, you live like Cliarles the 
econd, without being an iraiable companion ; 
and tor aught I know, may die as his father 
did, without the reputation of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with 
credit, in those schools iu which the English 
nobility are formed to virtue, when you were 
introduced to Lord Chatham's protection*. 
From Newmarket, White's, and the opposition, 
be gave you to the world with an air of popu- 
larity, which young men Usually set out with, 
and seldom preserve; grave and plaasible 
erfbugh to be thduffht fit for business; too young 
for treachery ; and, in short, a patriot of no an- 
promising expectations Lord Chatham was 
the earliest object of your political^ wonder 
and attachment ; yet you deserted him, upon 
the first ho[>es that oflFered ot an unequal share 
of power with Lord Rockingham. When the 
late Duke of Cumberhnd's first negociation 
failed, and when the favourite was pushed to 
the last extremity, you saved him, by joining- 
with an administration, in which Lord Chat- 
ham had refused to engage. Still, however, 
he was your friend: and you are yet to ex- 
plain to the world, why you consented to act 
without him ; or why, after uniting with Lord 
Rockingham, you deserted and betrayed him. 
Tou complained, that no measures were taken 
to satisfy your patron ; and that your friend, 
Mr Wilkes, who had suffered so much for tli« 
party, had been abandoned to his fate. They 
nave since contributed, not a little, to your 
present plenitude of power ; yet, I think, Lorcl 
Chatham has less reason than ever to be satis- 

* To understand the>e pawages, the reader is re- 
ferred to a noled pamphlet, called, the History trf 
the Mhwrity, 
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fied : and, as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the 
greatest misfortune of his life, that yoQ sliould 
have so many compensations to make in the 
closet for your former friendship with him. 
Your gracious master 'understands your char- 
acter, and makes ^ou a persecutor becauae 
yoQ have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administra- 
tion upon principles which you certainly con- 
CDired in, or you could never have been pla- 
ced at the head of the treasury. By deserting 
those principles, or by acting in direct con- 
tradiction to tiiem, in which he found yoa 
were seci^tiy supported in the closet, you 
soon forced him to leave you to youreelf, a^ 
to witlidraw hb name from an administra^- 
tiofl which had been formed on the credit of 
it You had then a prospect of friendships 
hettcr suited to your genius, aqd more likely 
to fix your disposition. Marriage is the point 
on which every rake is stationary at last ; and 
troly, my Lord, you may well be weary of 
the circuit you have taken ; for you have now 
fairly travelled through every si^n in the politi- 
cal zodiac, from the scoqiion, in which yott 
slang Lord Chatham, to tJie hopes of a virgin* 
in the house of Bioomsbuiy One would think 
that you had had sufficient experience of the 
fi^ailty of nuptual engagements, or, at least, 
that such afriendship, as the Duke of Bedford's 
m\^ have been secured to you by the auspi- 
cioBs marriage of your late Ducbessf with bis 
nephew. But ties of this tender nature can- 
not be drawn too close; and it may possibly 
be a paH of the Duke of Bedford's ambition, 

* His Grace bad lately married Miss Wrottesly, 
niece of the good GtrirudA, Dwhess qf Bedford' 

f Mifs Liddel, after her divorce from tlie Duke, 
married Lord Upper Ossory. 
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after making bar an honest woman, to work a 
miracle of the same sort upon your Grace, 
This worthy nobleman has long dealt in vir- 
tue : there has been a lar^ coasnnoption of it 
in his own family ; and, m the way of traffic, 
I dare say, he has bought and sold more than 
half the representative integrity of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not impru- 
dent. The favour of princes is a perishable 
commodity Tou have now a stren|;th suffi- 
cient to command the closet, and if it be ne- 
cessary to betray one friendship more, you 
may set even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr, 
Stewart M*KenEie may poteibly remember 
what use the Duke of Bedford usually makes 
of bis power ; and our gracious Sovereign, I 
doubt nott rejoices at this first appearance of 
union among his servants. Uh late Majesty, 
under the happy influence of a family connex- 
ion between his ministers, was relieved from 
the cares of the government. A more active 
prince may, perhaps, observe with saspicion, 
D^ what degrees an artfal servant grows upon 
his master, from the first unlimited professions 
«f duty and attachment, to the painful repre- 
sentation of the necessity of the royal service, 
and soon, in regular progression, to the hum- 
ble insolence of dictating in all the obsequious 
forms of peremptory submission. The inter< 
val is carefully employed i n forming connex- 
ions, creating interests, collecting a party, and 
laying the foundation of double marriages; un- 
til the deluded prince, who thought he had 
found a creature prostituted to his service, and 
insi^ificant enough to be always dependent 
upon bis pleasure, finds him, at last, too strong 
to be commanded, and too formidable to be 
removed 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a Minister, 
is but the counter part of your privat^ hbtory^ 
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ihe same iDeonsistency» the same contradic- 
tions. In America we trace yon, from the 
irst bppositipn to the stamp act, on principles 
of convenience, to Mr. Ktt's suhender of the 
right : then forward to Lord Rockingham's sor- 
render of the fact ; then back again to Lot4. 
Rockingfaam*8 declaration of the right ; theft 
Corwarato taxation with Mr.Townshend; and, 
in the last instance, from the gentle Conway's 
nndetermined discretion, to ulood and coin- 
pulsion with the Duke of Bedford : yet, if we 
may believe the simpUcity of Lord North's elo- 
qaenee, at the opening of the next session, ^oa 
are once more to be the patron of Amenca. 
Is ihii« the wisdom of a great Minister *, or is it 
the ominous vibration of a pendulum? HM 
you no opinion of your own, my Lord ? Or**" 
was it the gratification of betraying every par- 
ty, with which you have been united, and of 
deserting every political principle in which 
yoa had concnrred ? 

Tour enemies may turn their eyes without 
regret from this admirable system of provincial 
government. They will find gratification 
eoongfa in tlie survey of your domestic and fo- 
reign policy. 

If, instead of disowning Lord Sfaelbum, the 
British court had interposed with dignity and 
firmness, you know, my Lord, that Corsica 
would never have been invaded. The French 
saw the weakness of a distracted ministry, and 
were justified in treating you with contempt. 
They would probably have yielded, in the first 
instance, rather than haeard a rupture with this 
country ; but, being once engaged, they can- 
not retreat without dishonour. Common sense 
foresees consequences which have escaped 
your 6race*s penetration. Either we sutler the < 
French to make anacqni»tion,the importance 
of which yo« have probably no conception ot| 



^or. we oppose them by an underhand manage** 
ineQt, which only disgraces us in the eyes of 
£urope, without answering an^ purpose of 
policy or prudence. From secret, indirect 
assistance, a transition to some more open, de- 
cisive measures, becomes unavoidable ; tilly at 
last, we find ourselves principal in the war, 
and are obliged to hazard every thing for an 
object which might have originally been ob- 
tained without e&pense or danger. I am not 
versed in the politics of the north ; but this I 
believe, is certsin, that half the money yoa 
have distributed to carry the expulsion of Mr. 
Wilkes, or even your secretary's share in the 
l%st subscription, would have Kept the Turks 
at your devotion. Was it economy, my Lord ? 
Or, did the cov resistance yon have constantly 
met with in tfie British senate, make you de»- 
pair of corrupting the divan ? Tour friends, 
indeed, have the first claim upon your bounty : 
but if £600 a year can be spared in pension to 
sir John Moore, it would not have disgraced 
3rou to have allowed something to the secret 
service of the public 

Tou will say, perhaps, that the situation of 
affairs at home demanded and engrossed the 
whole of yodr attention. Here, I confess, you 
have been active. An amiable, accomplished 
prince, ascends the throne under the happiest 
of all auspices, the acclamations and united af- 
fections of his subjects. The first measures of 
his reign, and even the odium of a favourite, 
were not able to shake their attachment Your 
Fervices, my Lord, have been more successful. 
Since you were permitted to take the lead, 
we have seen the natural effects of a system 
of (government at once both odious and con- 
temptible We have seen the laws sometimes 
standalously relaxed, sometimes violently 
stretched beyond their tone. We havs aeeo 



tfae nerson oftlie Sovereign insalted; and, in 
protoujid peace, and with an undisputed titlftf 
the fidelity of liis subjects brought by his own 
serrants into public question.** Without uhili- 
ties, resoiutiony or interest, you have done 
more than iord Bute could accomplish, wiUi 
an Scotland at bis heeis; 

Your Gjrace, litUe aouotts, perhaps, either 
for present or future reputation, will not de« 
sire to be banded down in these colours to 
posterity. You have reason to flatter yourself, 
tbat the memory of your administration will 
survive even the forms of a constitallon, which 
our ancestors vainly hoped would be immor- 
tal ; and, as for your personal charactert I xiU 
not, for the honour of human nature, suppose 
tbat you can wish to have it remembered. 
The condition of the present times is despe- 
rate indeed ; but there is a debt due to those 
who come after us, and it is the historians of- 
fice to punisli , though he cannot correct. I do 
not give you to posterity, as a pattern to im- 
itate, but as nn example to deter; and as your 
conduct comprehends every thing that a wise 
or honest Minister should avoid, I mean to 
make yon a negative iostmction to your suc- 
cessors forever. JUNIUS. 

*The wise Duke, about this time, exerted all the 
iofluctice of govei unient to procure a4dreMte9 to sa- 
li^ty the Kin< of the 6delity ot hisi sntogects. They 
(<iine in very thick from ScotUtnd, hut after the »{>• 
pearancc of this letter, we heard no more of them. 
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LETTER XIIL 

J3dt!res9ed io the Ptinier of the Public Mvertiser, 

Sir, June 12, 1769. 

The Duke of Grafton's friends not finding 
H convenient to enter into a contest with Ju- 
9iiu9^ are now reduced to (he last melancholy 
Tpsourse of defeated argument, the flat general 
charge of scnrility and falsehood. As for his 
style, I shall leave it to the critics. The truth 
of his facts is of more importance to the public, 
•fhcy are of such a nature that I think a bare 
fiJntradiction will have no weight with ony 
man who judges for himself. Let us take them 
in the order in which they appear in his last 
letter. 

1. Have not the first rights of the people, 
and the first principles of the constitution , 
been openly invaded, and the very name of 
•an election made rediculous, by the arbitrary 
appointment of Mr. Luttrell ? 

2. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequently 
lead his mistress into public, and even place 
her at the head of his table, as if he had pulled 
down an ancient temple of Venus, and could 
bury all decency and shame under the ruins f 
Is this the man who dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes's 
morals ? 

3. Is not the character of his presHmptive 
ancestors as strongly marked in him, as if be 
had descended from them in a direct legiti- 
mate line ? The idea of his death is only pro- 
])hetic ; and what is prophecy but a narrative 
preceding the fact ? 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the first who 
raised him to the rank and post of a Minister, 
and the first whom he abandoned ? 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingbatxiy 
4nd betray him ? 
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"OkWas be oot the bosom friend of Mr. 
Wilkea, whom he now pursues to destruction ? 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit 
at Newmarket, White's and the opposition ? 

8. After deserting Lord Chatham's princi- 
ples, and sacrificing his friendship, is ne not 
now closely united with a set ot men, who* 
though they have occasionally joined with all 
parties, have in ev^ry different situation, and 
at all times, been equally and constantly de- 
tested by this country ? 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year ? This may probably 
he an acquittance of favours npon the tnrt ; 
but n it possible for a Minister to offer a gross- 
er outrage to a nation, which basso very tateW 
cleared away the beggary of the civil list, ai 
the expense of more tnan half a miltion ? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or 
acting, with respect to America^ which the 
Duke of Grafton has not successively adopted 
and abandoned ? 

11. Is there not a singular mark of shame 
set Qpon this man, who nas so little delicacy 
and reeling, as to snbmit to the opprobrium of 
marrying a near relation of one who had de- 
haached his wife ? In the name of decency, 
how are these amiable cousins to meet at 
their tincle's table ? tt will be a scene in 
(Edipus, without the distress. Is it wealth, or 
wit, or ^auty ? Or, is the amorous youth in 
lovcf 

Tbe restt is notorious. That Corsica ha^ 
been sacrificed to the French; that, in some 
instances, the laws have been scandalously 
relaxed, and> in others, daringly violated ; and 
that the King's subjects have been ealled upon 
to assure him of their fidelity, in spite of the 
measures of his servants. 

A writer who baihb Ids argamenta upo» 
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facts, such as these, is not easily to be cod-' { 
futed. He is not to be answered by general | 
assertions, or general reproaches. He may | 
want eloquence to umose and persuade ; bat, 
speaking truth, he_ must always convince. 

PHiLO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XIV. 

Addrmcd to the Printer of the Public Mvertiser. 

Sir, June 22, 1769. 

Thk name of Old Mil is destined to be the 
ruin of the house of Stuart There is an omi- 
nous fatality in it, which eVen the spurious de- 
scendants of the family cannot escape. Oliver 
Cromwell had the ment of conducting Charles 
the First to the block. Your correspondent, 
OldJioUi appears to have the same design 
upon the Duke of Grafton. His arguments 
consist better with the title he has assumed, 
than with the principles he professes: for 
though he pretends to be an advocate fqr the 
Puke, he takes care to give us the best reason 
why his patron should regularly follow the 
fate of his presumptive ancestor. Through 
the whole course of the Duke of Grafton's 
life, 1 see a strange endeavour to unite con* 
tradictions which cannot be reconciled. He 
marries, to be divorced ; he keeps a mistress, 
to remind him of conjugal endearments ; and 
he chooses such friends as it is a virtue in him 
to desert. If it were possible foi the genius or 
that accomplished president, who pronounced 
sentence upon Charles the First, to be revived 
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in JttHAe modern sycophant,* his Grtce^ I doubt 
not, would by sympathy discover him among 
the dregs ol mankind, and take bim for a guide 
in those paths which naturally conduct a 
Minister to the scaSbkL 

The assertion, that two-thirds of the nation 
approve of the aecqitanee of Mr. Luttreli (for 
even Old JSoU is too modest to call it an elec- 
tion) can neither be maintained nor confuted 
by argument. It » a point of fact, on which 
every English gentleman will detenaine for 
himself. As to lawyers, their profession is sup- 
ported by the indiscriminate defence of rifnt 
and wrong; and I confess I have not that 
opinion of their knowledge or integrity, to 
think it necessary that they should decide for 
me upon a plain constitutional question. With 
respect to the appointment of Mr. Luttreli, the 
Chancellor has never yet given any authentic 
opioion Sir Fletcher Norton is, mdeed, an 
honest, a very honest man ; and the Attorney- 
General is ex-officio the guardian of liberty ; to 
take care, I presume, that it shall never break ' 
oat into a criminal excess. Doctor Blackstone 
Is Solicitor to the Queen. The Doctor re- 
collected that he had a place to preserve, 
though, he forgot that he had a reputation to 
lose. We have now the ^ood fortune to un- 
derstand the Doctor's principles as well as 
writings. For the defence of truth, of law, 
and reason, the I>octor'8 book may be safely 
consulted: but whoever wishes to cheat a 
neigfaboar of hb estate or to rob a country of 
its rights, need make no scruple of consulting 
the Doctor himself. 

The example of the English nobility may, 
for aught I know, sufficiently justify the Dnke 
c^GrsIton, when he indulges his genius in all 

•' It i» hardly necessary to remind the reader cff 
the name of Bradsbaw. 
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^e fashionable excesses of the aee ; yet, co&i- 
sideriag his rank and station, I tnink it would 
do him more honour to be able to deny the 
fact^ than to defend it by such authority. But 
if vice itself could be excused, there is yet a 
certain display of it, a certain outrage to de- 
cency, and violation of public decorufn) which, 
for the benefit of society, should never be for- 

given. It is not that be kept a mistress at 
ome, but that he constantly attended faer 
abroad. It is not the private mdulgence, but 
the public insult, of which I complain. The 
name of Miss Parsons would hardly have been 
known, if the first Lord of the Treasury had 
not led her> in triumph, through the Opera 
Ukmse, even in the presence of the Queen. 
When we see a man act in this manner, ^ve 
may admit the shameless depravity of his 
heart ; but what are we to think of his under- 
standing ? 

His Grace, it seems, is now to be a reeular, 
domestic man; and, as an omen of the tuture 
delicacy and correctness of his conduct, he 
marries a first cousin of the man who had fixed 
that mark and title of infamy upon him, which , 
at Uie same moment, makes a husband un- 
happy and ridiculous. The ties of consan- 
guinity may possibly preserve him from the 
same fate a second time ; and as to the dis- 
tress .of meeting, I take for granted, the vene- 
rable uncle of these common cousins has set- 
tled the etiquette in such a manner, that if a 
mistake should happen, it may reach nofiirther 
than from Madame mafemnUf to Madame gna 
coutine. 

The Dake of Gralton has always some ex- 
cellent reason for deserting his friends. The 
age and incapacity of Lord Chatham, the de- 
bility of Lora Rockingham, or the infamy of 
Mr. Wilkes. There was a time, indeed, whcii 



be did nol appear to be quite »o well eo 
qaainted, or so violently offended, with the 
infirmities of his friends. But now I confess 
they are not ill exchanged <^p ^« J»M<*>™*» 
virorous virtue of the Duke of Bedford; Uie 
«iiiness of General Conwav ; the blunt, or, if 
I may call it, the awkward inie^ty oXmt. 
Higby; and the spotless morality ot Lord 
Sandwich. vt i^ 

if a late pension to a* broken gambler oe 
an act worthy of commendation, the Duke of 
Grafton's conneiions will fnrnish him with 
many epportnnhies of doing praise-worthy 
actions; and as he himself bears no part of 
tlie expense, the generosity of distributms the 
public money for the support of virtuoiis fami- 
lies in distress, will be an unquesUonable proof 
of his Grace's humanity. 

As to public affairs. Old Mil is a little ten- 
der of descending to particulars. He does not 
deny that Corsica has been sacrificed to France ; 
and he confesses that, with reeard to America, 
his patron's measures have been subject to 
someVariation : but then he promises wonders 
of stability and firmness for the future. Ihese 




shall perish in the desert, oeiore we arrive «. 
the lajad of promise. In the regular course ot 
things, the period of the Duke of Grafton s 
minfsterial ianhood should now be approach- 
in«r The imbecility of his mfant "slate was 
committed to Lord Chatham. /^i^«j:l«s Town- 
shend took some care of his education at tl^t 
ambiguous age, which lies between the follres 
of political Ihildhood, and the vices of pu- 
berty. The empire of the passions soofl suc- 
ceeded. His earliest principles and connev- 
ions were of course forgotten or despised, 
« Sir Jolin Moore. 
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The company he has lately kept has been of 
no service to his morals: and, in the conduct 
of public aiSairs, we see the character of his 
time of life strongly distinguished. An obsti- 
nate, ungovemabfe self-suificiencv plainly 
points out to us that state of imperfect matu* 
rity at which the graceful levity of youth is 
lost, and the solidity of experience not yet 
acquired. It is possible the youns man may, 
in time, grow wiser and reform : but if I un- 
derstand his disposition, it is not of such cor- 
rigible stuff that we should hope for any 
amendment in him, before he has accom- 
plished the destruction of his country. Like 
other rakes, he may, perhaps, live to see his 
error, but not until he has ruined his estate. 
PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XV. 

To his Grace the Duke of Grafton, 

My Lord, ^ July 8, 1769. 

^ If nature had given you an understanding 
qualified to keep pace with the wishes and 
principles of your heart, she would have made 
you, perhaps, the most formidable Minister 
that ever was employed under a limited mo- 
arch, to accomplisir the ruin a free people. 
•When neither the feelings of shame, the re- 
proaches of conscience, nor the dread of pun- 
ishment, form any bar to the designs of a 
Minister, the people, would have too moch 
reason to lament their condition, if they did 
not find some resource in the weakness of his 
understanding. We owe it to the bounty of 
Providence, that the compl^test depravity of 
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the heart is sometimes strangely united with 
a confusion of the mind, which counteracts 
the most favourite principles, uiid makes the 
same man treacherous without art, and a hy- 
pocrite without deceiving. The measures, (or 
instance, in which your Grace's activity has 
heen chiefly exerted, as they were adopted 
withoat skill, should have been conducted 
with more than common dexterity. But truly, 
my Lord, the execution has been as gross as 
the des^. By one decisive step you have 
defeated all the arts of writing You have 
fairly confbuned the intrigues of opposition, 
and silenced the clamours of faction. A darky 
ambiguous system might re(^uire and furnish 
the materials of ingenious illustration ; and, 
in doubtful measures, the virulent exaggera- 
tion of party must be employed to rouse and 
engage the passions of tbe people. You Imve 
DOW brought the merits of youradministration 
to ao issue, on which every Englishman of the 
narrowest capacity, may determine for him- 
self. It is not an alarm to the passions, but a 
ealm appeal to the judgment of the people, 
opon their own most essential interests. A 
more experienced minister would not have 
hazarded a direct invasion of the first princi- 
ples of the constitution, before he had made 
some progress in subduing the spirit of the 
people. With such a cause as yours, my Lord, 
It is not sufficient that you have the court at 
your devotion, unless you can find means to 
oormpt, oj> intimidate the jury. The collec 
tive body oi the people form that jury, and 
from their decision there is but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to support you, 
at a crisis oi such diiSculty and danger, sliould 
long since have been considered Judging 
truly oi your disposition, you have, perhaps, 
mistaken the extent of yooi' capacity. Good 
faith and folly hnvc so long been received as 
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9ymonymow terms, that the reverse of the 
propoution has erown Into credit, and eveiT 
villain fancies himself a man of abilities. It is 
the apprehension of your friendsi my Lord, 
that you have drawn some hasty conclusion 
of this sort) and that a partial reliance upoo 
your moral character has betrayed you beyond 
the depth of your understanding. Tou have 
now carried things too far to retreat Tou 
have plainly declared to the people, what they 
are to expect from the continuance of your 
administration. It is time for your Grace to 
consider what you also may expect in return 
from their spint and their resentment. 

Since the accession of our most gracious 
Sovereign to the throne, we have seen a sys- 
tem of government which may well be called 
a reign of experiments. Parties of all denomi* 
nations have been employed and dismissed. 
The advice of the ablest men in this country 
has been repeatedly called for, end rejected; 
and when the royal displeasure has been sig- 
nified to a Minister, the marks of it have usu- 
ally been proportioned to his abilities and in- 
tegrity. The spirit of the fnouritc had some 
apparent influence upon every administration : 
and every set of Ministers preserved an ap- 
pearance of duration as long as they submitted 
to that influence But there were certain ser- 
vices to be performed for the favourite's se- 
curity, or to gratify his resentments, which 
your predecessors in office had the wisdom or 
the virtue not to undertake. The moment 
this refractory spirit was discovered, their dis- 

g-ace was determined. Iiord Chatham, IVfr. 
renville, and Lord Rockingham, have suc- 
cessively had the honour to be dismissed for 
preferring their duty as servants of the public, 
to those compliances which were expected 
Jfom their station. A snbmisive adminiFtra- 
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tion was at iast graduai j v collected from thede- 
serters of all parties, interests^ and connex- 
ioas: and nothing remained but to find a 
leader for these ga»ant, i^elNdiscipluied troope. 
Stand forth, ray Lord ; for thou art the man. 
Lord Bute found no resource of dependence 
or security in the proud, imposing superiority 
of Lord Chatham's abilities ; the fhrewd, in- 
flexible judgment of Mr. Grenville; nor in the 
mild, but determined integrity of Lord Rock- 
ingfaam. His views and situation required a 
creature void of all these properties: and he 
was forced to go through every division, reso- 
lation, composition, and refinement of politi- 
cal chemistry, before he happily arrived at the 
cofmt tnot^uum of vitriol in your Grace. Flat 
and insipid in your retired state ; but brought 
ioto action you become vitriol again. Such 
are the extremes of alternate indolence orfury, 
vvhich have governed your whole administra- 
tion. Your circumstances, with regard to the 
people, soon becoming desperate, like other 
jonest servants, you aetermined to involve 
)'ae best of masters in the same dijficullies with 
yourself. We owe it to your Grace's well-di- 
rected labours, that your Sovereign has boen 
persuaded to doubt of the aifections of his siib- 
iects, and the people to suspect the virtues of 
their Sovereign, at a time when both were 
'^nfjueslionable. You have degraded the royal 
it^nity iRto a base and dishonourable compe- 
uiion with Mr Wilkes : nor had you abilities 
tti carry even the last contemptible triumph 
over a private man, without the grossest vio- 
I lafion of the fundamental laws of the consti- 
tition and rights of the people But these are 
riifhts, my Lord, which yon can no more an- 
nihilate, than you can the soil to which they 
""^re annexed. The question no longer turns 
.jpon points of national honour and sacunty 
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abroad, or on the degrees of eipedience and 
propriety of measures at home. It was not 
inconsistent that you should abandon the 
cause of liberty, in another country, which 
you had persecnted in your own : and, in the 
common arts of domestic corruption, we miss 
no part of Sir Robert Walpole's system, ex- 
cept his abilities. In this humble, imitative Fine, 
you might long have proceeded safe and con- 
temptible. You might probably never have 
risen to the dignity oi being hated, and even 
have been despised with moderation. But it 
seems you meant to be distinguished; and, 
to a mind like yours, there was naotlier road 
to fame but by the destruction of a noble fa- 
bric, which you thought had been too long the 
admiration of mankind. The use you have 
made of the military force, introduced an 
alarming change in the mode of executing the 
laws. The arbitrary appointment of Mr. Lot- 
trell invades the foundation of the laws them- 
selves, as it manifestly transfers the right of 
of legislation from those whom the people 
have chosen, to those whom they have re- 
jected. With a succession ,of such appoint- 
ments, we may soon see a House of Commons 
collected, in the choice of which the other 
towns and counties of England will have as 
little share as the devoted county of Middle- 
sex 

Yet I trust your Grace will find that the peo- 
ple of this country arc neitjier to be mtimi- 
dated by violent measures, nor deceived by 
refinements. When they see Mr Luttrell 
seated in the House of Commons, by mere 
dint of power, and In direct opposition to the 
choice of a whole county, they will not listen 
to those subtilities by which every arbitrary 
exertion of authority is explained into the law 
and privilege of parliament. It requires ^o 
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persuasion of acgument, but simply the evi« 
dence of the senses, to convince t4ien&, that, 
to transfer the right of election from the coU 
lective to the representative body of the |>eo- 
ple, contradicts ail those ideas of a Houho of 
ComiDons which they have received from 
their forefathers, and which they had cireodv, 
thongfa vainly, perliaps, delivered to their chil- 
dren. The principles on which this violent 
measare has been defended, have added soom 
to injury, and forced us to feel that we are 
not only oppressed, bat insalted. 

With w^hat force, my Lord, with what pro- 
tection, are you prepared to meet the united 
detestation of the people of England ? Tha 
city of London has given a generous example 
to die kingdom, in what manner a King of this 
cooDtry ought to be addressed : and, I fancy, 
niy Lord, it is not yet in your courage, to 
stand between your Sovereign, and the ad- 
dresses of his subjects. The injuries you have 
done this country are inch as demand not only 
redress, but vengeance. In vain shall you 
look for protection to that venal vote which 
yoa have already pud for: another must be 
purchased ; and, to save a Minister, the House ' 
uf Commonsx must declare themselves not 
onJy independent of their constituents, but 
•he determined enemies of the constitution. 
Consider, my Lord, whether this be an ex- 
tremity to which their fears will permit them 
to advance ; or, if their protection should fail 
you, how far you are authorised to rely upon* 
the sincerity of those smiles, which a pious 
coart lavishes without reluctance upon a liber- 
tine by profession. It is not, indeed, the least 
of the thousand contradictions which attend 
yon, that a man marked to the world by the 
grossest violation of all ceremony and deco- 
rum, should be the first servant of a court., in 
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whieh prayers are moraUtyi and knceDng ii 
religion. 

Trust not too far to appearanceft, bv which 
jToar predecessors have been deceived, though 
they nave not been mjured. Even the best of 
princes may at last discover, that this is a con- 
tention in which everv thing may be lost^bnt 
nothing can be gained : and, as yon became 
Minister by accident, were adopted without 
ehoice, trusted without confidence,- and con* 
tinned without favour, be assured, that when* 
ever an occasion presses, you will be discarded 
without even the forms of regret. Yon will 
then have reason to be thankful, if yon are 
permitted to retire to that seat of learning, 
which, in contemplation of the system of your 
life, the comparative purity of 5 our man- 
ners, with those of their hi^h steward, and 
a thousand other rocommending circumstan* 
ces, has chosen you to encourage the growing 
virtue of their youth, and to preside over their 
education. Whenever the spirit of distributing 
prebends and blshopricks shall have departed 
from yon, you will find that learned seminary 
perfectly recovered from the delurium of an in- 
stallation, and, what in truth itought to be, once 
more a peaceful scene of slumber and thought- 
less meditation. The venerable tutors of the uni- 
versity will no longer distress your modesty, 
by proposing you tor a pattern to their pupils. 
The learned dullness of declamation will be 
silent ; and even the venal muse, though hap- 
piest in fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, 
lor the benefit of the succeeding age, I could 
wish that your retreat might be deterred until 
your morals shall happily be ripened to that 
maturity of corruption, at which the "worst 
e&amples ceases to be contagious. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVL 

7« the Prmier of ike Public Mvtrtiter. 

Sir, JaJy 19, 1760. 

A GREAT deal of aseleM argument nigbt 
have been saved, in the political contest which 
has arises, from the expulsion, of Mr. Wilkesy 
and tJie subseqaent appointmeot of Mr. Lut- 
treli, if the question had been onee stated with 
precision, to the satisfaction of each party^ 
and clearl;^ undmrstood by them both. Bat 
in this, as in almost eveiy other dispute, it 
Qsmlly ha{^>eBs that much time is lost in re- 
ferriog to a multitude of cases and precedents^^ 
which prove nothing to the purpose : or in 
maintaining propositions, whicn are eitfier not 
disputed, or, whether Uiey be admitted or de- 
nied, are entirelv indifferent as to the matter 
in debate ; lintil at last the mind, perplexed 
and confounded witb (he endless subtiities of 
controversy, loses sight of the main question,, 
and never arrives at truth Both parties in 
Uie dispute are apt enough to practise these 
dishonest artifices. The man who is conscious 
of the weakness of his cause is interested in 
concealing it : and, on the other side, it is not 
uQcommon to see a good cause mangled bv 
advocates, who do not know the real strengn 
of it. 

I shcHild be glad to know, for instance, to 
what Dorpose, in the present case, so many 
precedents have been produced to prove, that 
the House of Commons have a right to expel 
one of their own members, that it belongs to 
them to judge of the validity of elections -, or 
that the law of parliament is part of the law 
of the land ?* After all these propositions are 

• The reader will observe, that these admbsioM 
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admitted, Mr. tnttnU's right to his saat wUl 
continue to be just as disputable as it wos be« 
fore Not one of them is at present in agita- 
tion. Let it be admitted that the House of 
Commona were autlio.rised to expel Mr Wilkea^ 
that they are the proper court to judge of elec- 
tions, and that the law of parliament is bind- 
ing upon the people ', stilt it remains to be in- 
quired, whether the House, by their resolution 
in favour of Mr. Luttrell, have, or have aot| 
truly declared that law. To facilitate this in- 
quiry, 1 would have the question cleared of all 
foreign or indifferent miitter. The following 
state of it will probably be thought a fair one 
by both parties; and then I imagine there 13 
no gentleman in this country, who will not be 
capable of forming a judicious and true opln- 
ion upon it. 1 take the c|uestion to be strictly 
this; << Whether or no it be the known, es- 
« tablished law of parliament, tliat the expuU 
<< sion of a member of the House of Com- 
*' mons, of itself creates in him such an inca- 
<* pacity to be re-elected, that at a subsequent 
<< election, any votes given to him are null 
/< and void ', and that any other candidate, 
<< who, except the person expelled, has the 
** greatest number of votes, ought to be the 
" sitting member." 

To .prove that the affirmative is the law of 
parliament, f apprehend it is not sufficient for 
the present House of Commons to declare it 
to. be so. We may shut our eyes, iudeed, to 
the dangerous consequences of suffering one 
branch of the legislature to declare new laws 
without argument or example; and it may, 
perhaps, be prudent enough to submit to au- 
thority ; but a mere assertion will never con* 

are made not as of truths QU(|uestioDahle, but for 
the sake of argument, and in order to brmg tbp 
TttX questron to issue. 



TUice, much less will HT>e tlionght rMsonaUe 
lo prove tbe right by the fact itself The min- 
iliy have not yet pretended to such a tyran- 
ny over our minds. To support the af&rma* 
live fairly, it will either be necessary to pro- 
duce some statute, in which that positive 
provision shall have been made, that speciiic 
disaMIity clearly created, and the conse- 
quences of it declared ; or, if there be no such 
statute, tbe custom of parliament must then be 
referred to ; and some case or cases,* strictly 
in point, must be produced, with the decision of 
the conrt upon them ; foir I readily admit, that 
tbe custom of pariiament, once clearly proved^ 
is eqwdfy binding with the common and statute^ 
law. 

Tbe consideration of what may be reasona- 
ble, or unreasonable, makes no part of thLi 
question. We are inquiring what the law is, 
not wfaat it ought to-be. Reason may be ap- 
i'lied to show the impropriety or expedience 
if a law ; but we must have either statute or 
precedent to prove the existence of it. At 
'le same time, I do not mean to admit that 
he late resolution of the House of Commons 
' defensible on general principles of reason, 

ny more than in law. This is not the hinge. 
t'D which the debate turns. 

Supposing therefore, that I have laid down 
&n accDrate state of the question, T will venture 
tr) affirm, Ist, That there is no statute existing 
y which that specific disablHty which we 
'|/eak of is created. If there be, let it be pro- 
iuced. The argument will then be at an end. 

2dly, That there is no precedent, in all the 
pn>ceediog9 of the House of Commons, which 

* Precedents, in opposition to principles, have 
little ireifrht, with Junius / but he thousht it ne- 
cH!wry to meet the Ministry upon tjieir owa 

"round. 
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eome« entirely home to the present case, viz. 
« Where an expelted member has been re- 
" turned again, and another candidate, with 
** an inferior number of votes, has been de- 
** cl&red the sitting member." If there be sucli 
a precedent, let it be given to us plainly ; and 
I am sure it will have more weight than all 
the cunning arguments which have been draws 
from inferences and probabilities. 

Tue tVIinistry, in that laborious pamphlet, 
which, I presume contains the whole strength 
of the party, have decliured, *^ That Mr. Wal- 
** pole's was tbe first and only instance in 
<< which the electors of any countv or borough 
« had returned a person expelled to serve in 
' " the same parliament." It is not possible to 
conceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. 
Walpole was expelled ; and, having a mcjority 
of votes at the next election, was returned 
again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate 
set up by the ministry, petitioned tlie House 
that ne might be the sitting member. Thus 
iW* the circumstances tally exactly, except that 
oar House of Commons saved Mr. Luttrell tbe 
trouble of petitioning. — The point of the law, 
however, was the same. It came regnlbrly 
before the House, audit was their business to 
determine upon it. They did determine it \ 
for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly tUeitd* 
If it be said, that they meant this resolution as 
matter of favour and indulgence to the bo- 
rough which had retorted Mr. Walpole upon 
them, in order that the bun^esacs, knowing 
what the law was^ might correct their ei9t>r, 
I answer, 

I. That it h a strange way of aiding, to op- 
pose a supposition, which no man can prove, 
to a fact which proves itself. 

If. That if this were the intention of the 
House of Commons, it must have defeated 
4)bself. The burgesses of Lyon could never 



have known theit errar, araeklefls toM ihtf 

have corrected it by any instruction tbey re- 
ceived from the proceedings of the House of 
Commons. They might, perhaps, have fore- 
aeeo, that if they returned Mr. Walpole agaioy 
he would again be rejected ; but they never 
could infer, from a resolution by which tb« 
candidate with the fewest votes was declared 
not duly eUcied, that at a future election, and 
in similar circumstances, the House of Cooc- 
moas would reverse their resolution, and re- 
ceive the same candidate as duly elected, 
wfaom they had before rejected. 

This, indeed, would have been a most ex- 
tnordioai-y way of declaring the law of par- 
liament, and what, I presume, no man, who»e 
understanding is not at cross purposes with 
itself, could possibly understand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought 
tnygelf at liberty to argue from suppositions 
ratberthan from facts, I think the probability, 
in this instance, is directly th? reverse of what 
the ministry affirm ; and that it is much more 
likely that the House of Commons, at thai 
time, would rather have strained a point io 
&Tour of IMIr. Taylor, than that they would 
have violated the law of parliament, and' rob- 
bed Mr. Taylor of a right legally vested m 
hliD, to gratify a refractory borough, which, 
in defiance of them, had returned a persoo 
branded with the strongest mark of the dit* 
pleasure of the House. 

But really. Sir, this wa^ of talking (for I 
caoDot call it argument,) is a mockei^ of the 
common understanding of, the nation, too 
gross to be endured. Our dearest interests are 
at stake. An attempt has been made, not 
merely to rob a single county of its rights, but, 
by inevitable consequenoe, to alter the «on- 
stitotioA ^f the House oC Commons. Tb» 
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fatal attenipt liad succeeded, and stands as a 
precedent rfecorded for ever. Jf the ministry 
are unable to defend their cause by fair argu- 
ment, founded on facts, let them spare us, at 
least, the mortification of being amused and 
deluded, like children. I believe, there is yet 
a spirit of resistance in this country, which 
Will not submit to be oppressed ; but I am sure 
there is a fund of good sense in this country, 
which cannot be deceived. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVIL 

To the Printer of the Public Jidvertiser. 
3iRi August 1, 1769. 

It wiji not be necessary for Junius to take 
the trouble of answering your correspondent 
G. A. Of the^ quotation from a speech without 
doors, published in your paper of the 28th of 
last month. The speech appeared before Ju- 
nius'b letter; and, as the author seems to con- 
sider the great proposition on which all his 
argument depends, viz. that Mr. Wilkes was 
under thai knoion legal incapacity of which Ju^ 
niiis speaks, as a point granted, his speech is in. 
no shape an answer to Junius, for this is the 
very question in debate. 

As to G. A. i observe, first, that if he did not 
admit Junius's state of the question, he should 
have shown the fallacy of it, or given us a 
more esact one. • Secondly, that, considering 
the many hours and days which the Ministry- 
and their advocates have wasted in public de- 
bate, in compiling large quartos, and collect-* 
»ng innumerable prccedentSjei^pressly to prove, 
that the late proceedings of the House o€ 
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Commons are warranted by Ibe law, castoiD) 
and practice of parJiument, it is rather on ex* 
traordinary supposition to be made by one of 
tbeir own party, even for the sake of argn- 
menli thai no tuch statute, tw meh etutom •/ 
pariUmenif no such ease in point, emi be pr^- 
dv4xd. G. A. may, however, make the sop- 
posiUoD with safety. It contains nothing but 
literally the fact ; except that there is a case 
exactly in point, with a decision of the House, 
diametrically opposite to that which the pre- 
sent House of Commons came to in favour of 
Mr Luttrel). 

The Ministry now begin to be asliamed of 
the weakness of their cause ; and as it usually 
happens with falseliood, are driven to the ne- 
cessity of shifting their ground and changing 
tiieir whole defence. A i first we were told, 
that nothing could be clearer, than that the 
proceedings of the •-louse of Commons were 
jastified by the known taw and uniform cus- 
tom of paHiament. But now, it seems, if 
there be no law, the House of Commons have 
a right to make one ; and, if there l.e no pre- 
cedent, they have a richt to create the first; 
for this, I presume, is the amount of the ques- 
tions proposed to Junius. K your correspond- 
(-Dt had lieen at all versed in the laws of par- 
iieoient, or generally in the laws of this coun- 
try, he would ha\'e seen that this defence is 
as' weak and false as the former 

The privileges of either House of Parlia- 
ment, it is true, are indefinite : that is they 
iftve not been described or laid down in any 
one code or declaration whatsoever; but, 
whenever a question of privilege has arisen, 
it has invariably been disputed or maintained 
upon the footing of precedents alone.* In the 

* Tlii« is still meeting the ministry "m,^^,^^ 
^trn grooud ; for, iu truth, no prcccaeuts wiU sup. 
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course of the proceedings.opon tlie Aylesbciry 
etection, the House of Lords resolved, " That 
*< neither house of Parliament liad any pow- 
*^ er, by any vote or declaration, to create to 
'< themselves any new privilege, that was not 
" warranted by the known laws and castoms 
*^ of Parliament/' And to thh rule the House 
of Commons, though otherwise they had acted 
in a very arbitrary manner, cave their assent ; 
for they affirmed, that they had guided them- 
selves by it, in asserting their privileges. Nowv 
Sir, if this be true, with respect to matters of 
privilege, in which the House of Commons, 
individually, and as a body, are principal I v 
cpnoerned, how much more strongly will it 
iold against any pretended power in that 
House, to create or declare ^ new law, by 
which not only the rights of the House over 
their own member and those of the meml>er 
himself, are included, but also those of a third 
and i^eparate party ; I mean the freeholders of 
the kingdom ! To do justice to the Ministry, 
they have not yet pretended that any one, or any 
two, of the three Estates, have power to make a 
new law, without the concurrence of the third. 
They know that a man, who maintains such 
a doctrine, is liable, by statute, to the heaviest 
penalties. They do not acknowledge that 
the House of Commons have assumed a new 
privilege, or declared a new law. On the con» 
trary, tney affirm, that their proceedings have 
been strictly conformable to, and founded 
upon, the ancient law and custom of Parlia- 
ment. Thus, therefore, the question returns 
(o the point at which Junius.had iixed it, viz. 
IF/icf ftcr or no ihit be the Uxw of Pariutment f 
If it be not, the House of Commons had no 
legal authority to establish the precedent ; and 

port either natural ioju9tice» or violation of post* 
live rights. 
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the preeedent itself is a mere fact, without any 
^oof of right whatsoever. 

four correspondent conclades with a quei- 
don of the simplest nature : Mtiut a thing he 
icrmig^ because it ha$ never been done before f 
No. But, admitting it were proper to tie done, 
thataWoe does not convey an authority to do 
it. As to the present case^ I hope I shall never 
see tiie time, when not only a i>ingle person^ 
but a whole county, and, in effect, the enfirs 
coliective body of the people, may again be 
robbed of their birth-right by a vote of the 
House of Commons. But if, for reasons wWich 
lam unable to eomjirehend, it be necessary 
to trust that House with a power so exorbitant 
aod so uncoDstitntional, at least let it be giveiv . 
tbem by an act of the legislature. 

PHILO JUOTUS, 



UETTER XVIir. 

To Sir Wiiliam Blaekstone, Solieitwr'Ckntral la 
Her Majesty, 

Sib, July 29, 1769. 

I8HAX.L make you no apolory for consider- 
io§ a certain pamphlet, in which your late con- 
dact is defended, as written by yourself The 
personal interest, the personal resentment, 
aiid, above all, that wounded spirit, un:)ccu8- 
tomed to reproach, and, I hope, not frequr'ntly 
conscious oi deserving it, are signals wliico 
betray the author to os, as plainly as if your 
name were in the title page. You «p])eal to 
the public* in defence of your reputation.^ We 
hold it, Sir, that an injury offered to an indi- 
> idual, is interesting to ^ciety. On this pnn - 
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oiple> tbe people of England made eoinmon 
cause with Mr. Wilkes On this principle, ii | 
you arc injured, they will join in your resent- | 
ment. I shall not follow you through the in- 
sipid form of a third person, but address my- ' 
self to you directly. 

Yoa seem to think the channel of a pam- 
phlet more respectable, and better suited to 
the dignity of your cause, than that of a news- 
paper. Be it so. Tet, if newspapers are scur- 
rilous, you must coDtfess they are impartial. 
They give us, without any apparent preference, 
the wit and argument of the Ministry, as well 
as the abusive outness of the opposition. The 
scales are equally poised. It is not the prin- 
ter's fault If the greater weight inclines the 
balance. 

Your pamplet, then, is divided into an at- 
tack upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a de- 
fence of your own. It would have been more 
consistent, perhaps, with your professed inten- 
tion, to have confined yourself to the last. 
But anger has some claim to indulgence, and 
railing is usually a relief to the mind. I hope 
jrouhave foundbene&tfrom the experiment. It 
is not my design to enter into a formal vindi- 
cation of Mr. Grenville upon his own princi- 
ples. I have neither the honour of being per- 
sonally known to him, nor do I pretend to be 
completely master of all the facts. I need not 
run the risk of doing an injustice to his opi- 
nions, or to his conduct, when you pamphlet 
alone carries, upon the face of it, a full vindi- 
cation of both. 

Your first reflection is, that Mr. Grenville* 
Was, of all men, the person who should not 

* Mr Grenville had quoted a passage from the 
Doctoral! pzoellent Oommcntaries, which directly 
eoDtradicted the doctrine maintaiDed by the Oqc» 
tor in the House of Commonsi 
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bavr complained of inGoiuisteitce with regard 
to Mr. Wilkes. This, Sir, is either an anmeaji* 
inp; sneer, a peevish exfR'ession of resentment ; 
or, if it means any thing, you plainly beg Ih^ 
qneaiion : for, whether his pariiamentary con- 
duct, with regard lo Mr. Wilkes, has or has not 
heen inconsistent, reiaaios yet to f)e proved. 
But it seems he received opon the spot a sof- 
ficient chastisement for exercisiDg so unfairltf 
his talents of misrepresentation. Yoa are a 
lawyer, Sir, and Icnow better XhAn I do npoo 
what particular occasions a talent for misre- 
presentation may be fairly exerted: but to 
punish a man a second time, when he has been 
once sufficiently chastised, is rather too severe. 
It is not in the laws of England ; it is not in 
your own commentaries ; nor is it yet, I be-- 
iieve, in the new law yon have revealed to 
ilie House of Commons, f hope this doctrine 
has no existence but in your own heart. After 
ail, Sir, if you bad consulted that sober dis- 
cretion, which you seem \o oppose with tri- 
umph to the honest jollity of a tavern, it might 
have occurred to you, that, although you could 
have sncceeded in fixing a charge of incon- 
sistence Dpon Mr, Grenville, it would not have 
tended in any sh*ape to exculpate yourself. 

Yonr next insinuation, that Sir William 
Meredith had hastily adopted the false glosses 
of his new ally, is of the same sort with the 
first. It conveys a sneer, as little worthy of 
the gravity of your character, as it is nteless 
to your defence. It is of little moment to the 
public to inquire, by whom the charge was 
conceived , or by whom it was adopted The 
only question we ask, is, whether or not it be 
(rueP The remainderof yonr reflections upoA 
Mr. Grenvilie's conduct destroy themselves. 
He could not possibly come prepared to tra- 
duce your integrity to the house j he could 
E2 
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not foresee that you would even speak i^jioii 
tbe question ; mtich less could he loresee tlint 
you would maintaio a'direct contradiction of 
that doctrine vvhicli you liad solcftnly, disin- 
terestedly, and, upon the soberest reflection, dr- 
livered to the public. He c.inic armed, indeed, 
with what he thought a respectable authorty, to 
floppoi't, what he was courinecd, was the cause 
of truth ; and, I doubt not, he intended to give 
yon, m the course of the deliate, an hcMioura- 
Ue and public testimony of his esteem. Think- 
i»!^ highly of his abilities, I cannot, howeirer, 
allow him the gift of divination. As to what 
▼mi are pleased to call a- plan, cooly formed 
io impose upon the House of Commons, and 
4tis producing it, without provocation, at mid- 
night, 1 consider it as the language of pique 
^nd invective, therefore unworthy of re- 
gard. But, Sir, I am sensible I have followed 
your example too long^ and wandered from 
the point. « 

The quotation from your Commentaries is 
matter of record. It can neither be altered 
by your friends, nor misrepresented by your 
«nemie8 ; and I am witling to take your own 
word for what you have sui^l in the House of 
Commons. If there be a real difference be- 
tween what you have written, and what you 
have spoken, you confess that your book ought 
to be the standard. Now, Sir, if words mean 
any thing,- I apjirehend, that, when a long 
enumeration of disqualifications (whether by 
Statute, or the custom of parliament) concludes 
with these general comprehensive words, **but 
*^ subject to these restrictions and disqualifica« 
« tions, every subject of the realm is eligible 
•" of common right," « reader of plain under- 
standing, must of course rest satisfied, that no 
species of disqualification whatsoever had I)een 
emitted. The known diaracter of the author, 
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and (heapparentaccnracvwith which the whole 
work is compiled, would ooiinnii .mn in .lis 
opinion : nor could bJft possibly form any other 
judgment, witliout looking upon vourcom* 
nieotaries in the same light in which you con- 
sider those penoJ laws, which, though not re- 
pealed, are fallen into disuse, and are now, in 
effect, a snare to the unwary.* 

You tell us, indeed, that It was not part of 
ymir pian to specify any temporary incapa- 
city ; and that you coald not, without a spirit 
of prophecy, have specified the disability of a 
private individual, subsequent to the period al 
which you wrote. What your plan was, I 
know not ; but what it should have been, in 
order to complete the work you have given 
us, is by no means difficult to determine. The^^^ 
incapacity, which you call temporal^, may 
continue seven yeai-s ; and though you might 
not have foreseen the particular case of Mr. 
Wilkes, you might, and should have foreseen 
the possibiiity of such a case, and told us bow 
far the House of Commons were authorized 
to proceed in it, by the law and custom of par- 
liament. The freeholders of Middlesex would 
then have known what they had to trust to, 
and would never have returned Mr. Wilkes, 
when Colonel Luftrell was a candidate aeainst 
bim. Tbey would have chosen some indiffer- 
ent person, rather than submit to be repre- 
sented by the object of their contempt and 
detestation. 

Yonr attempt to distinguish between dis- 
bilities, which affect whole classes of men, and 
those which affect individuals ouly, is really 

* ir, in slating the law upon any point, a .i"dge 
deliberately affirms that he has lochided every cas^ 
and it nlioiild appear that he has purposely omitted 
a niateri il case, be does, iu effect, lay a soare for 
the umrary. 
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voworthyof yoor ttiiilenta\iding. Your Gc»ia* 
mentaries had taught me, that, although the 
Inataiice ia which a p^ial law is eierted be 
particolart the laws theroselve* are general : 
they are made for the benefit and iiistruction 
^ the pubUci though the peaalty falls only 
iipoqjiB iDdividnal. fou cannot but know, 
Sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes's case yester- 
day may be yours or mine to-morrow, and 
that, consequently, the common rishtof every 
fubject of the rei^m is invaded by it. Pro* 
fessiag, therefore, to treat of the constitution 
of the House of Commons, and of the laws 
and customs relative to that constitution, y%m. 
certainly were guilty of a most unpardonable 
omission, in taking no notice of a right and 
.^privilege of the House, more estraordinary 
and more arbitrary than all the others tbey 
possess, pot together. If the espulsipn of a 
member, not under any legal disability, of it* 
aelf creates in him an incapacity to be elected, 
I see a reedy way marked out by which tiie 
kni^ority may, at any time, remove the honest- 
est and ablest men who happen to be in op* 
position to them. To say that they will not 
make this eitravagant use of their power, 
would be a language unfit for a man so learned 
in the laws as you arc. By your doctrine. 
Sir, they have the power; and laws, you 
know, are intended to guard against what men 
may do, not to trast to what they will Ho. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the charge against you 
is or a plain simple nature ; it appears even 
upon the face of your own pamphlet. Oo the 
contrarv, your justification of yourself is full 
of subtilty and refinement, and in some places 
not very intelligible. If I were personally 
your enemy, I should dwell with a mali&:nant 
pleasure uijon those great and useful qualifica*. 
tions whicnyou certainly possess»aad by which 
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yoii once acquired* tboogli theyeonld aot pre* 
serve to you, the respect and esteem of yonr 
country : i should enumerate the bononrs yoa 
have lofftt and tbe virtues you J»Fe disgraced ; 
\mtf having no private resentments to grathyy 
I tluBk it sufficient to have given my opinion 
ofyonrfNibUG condacty leaving the punisli* 
meot it deserves to your closet and (o your* 
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Mhtsted to the Prirder oftkt Pvhhe Advertiser, 

Sir, Angost 14, 1709. 

A coRRESPOHPEKT of tbc St. JaiDcs's Eve* 
ning Post first witfntly misunderstands Junius, 
then censures him for a bad reasoner. Junius 
does not say that it was incumbent upon Dr. 
Bfackstone to foresee and state the crimes for 
which Mr. Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spi- 
rit of prophecy, he had even done so, it would 
have been nothing to the purpose. The ques- 
tion is, not for what particular offences a per- 
son may be expelled, but, generally, wheilicr 
by the law of parliament expulsion alone cre- 
ates a disqualification . If the affirmati ve be the 
law of parliament, Doctor Blackstone might, 
and should have fold us so. Tbe question is 
not confined to this or that particular person, 
but forms one great general branch of disqual- 
tficntiony too important in itself, and too ex- 
tensive in its consequences, to Bb omitted in an 
accQFate woric, expressly treating of the law of 
parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this : 
Doctor Blackstone, while he was speaking in 
the House of Commons, neycr once thought oi 
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Ms Commentaries, unt'rl the contradiction wes 
unex|)ectedJy urged) nnd stared him in the face. 
Instead of defending inraself upon the s{)at, he 
isunlc under the charge in an agony of confu- 
sion and despair. It is well known that there 
was a pause of some minutes in the House, 
from a general expectation that the Doctor 
would say something in his own defence; but 
it seems his faculties were too much overpow- 
ered to think of those subtiities and i*efiDe- 
monts which have since occurred to him. It 
was then Mr. Grenville received that severe 
chastisement wiiich tiie Doctor mentions with 
so much triumph: ftciskifiehonoumble gentle- 
man instead of shaking his head, would shake a 
good argumetU oiU of it If to the elegance, 
lioveity, and bitterness, of this ingenious sar- 
casm, we add the natural melody of the amia- 
ble Sir Fletcher Norton's pipe, we shall not be 
surprised that Mr. Grenville was unable to 
make him any reply. 

As to the Doctor, I would recommend it to 
him to be quiet. If not, he may, perhaps, hear 
again from Junius himself. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 

POSTSCRIPT to aPamphlet, entitled, An jitt- 
swer to the Question stated. Supposed to 
be written by Dr. Blackstone, Solicitor to 
the Queen, in answer to Junius's Letter. 

Since these papers were sent to the press, a 
ivriter in the public papers, who subscri1>es 
himself Junius, has made n feint of bringing 
this question to a short issue. Though the 
foregoing observations contain, in my opinion, 
at least, a full refutation of all that this writer 
has offered, I shall, however, l^estow a very- 
few words upon him. It will cost me very lit- 
tle trouble to unravel and expose the sophis- 
try of his argument. 



** I Uke the question (siiy« he) to be strictly 
«llii3; Whether or no it be the known csta- 
« blished law of Pariiament, that tiie esfmlsioti 
'< of a member of the House of Commons, of 
** itself, creates in him such an inca|)aci(y toi>e 
"re-elected, that, at a subsequent election any 
"votes given to hira are null and void; and 
« that any other candidate, who, except the 
"person expelled, has the greatest number of 
" votes, ought to be the sitting member." 

Waiving, for the present, any objection I 
may have to this state of the question, 1 shall 
venture to meet our champion upon his own 
ground ; and attempt to support the affirmative 
of it, in one of the two ways by which he says 
it can l>e alone fairly sup|>orted " If there 
"be no statute (says he) in which the specify 
"disability is clearly created, &.c. (and we ac- 
" knowledge there is none) the custom of Par- 
^Tiament must then be refcrcd to; and some 
^* case, or cases, strictly in point, must be pro- 
" ducedy with the decision of the court u,ion 
"them." iNow, I assert, that this has been 
done. Mr. Waipole's case is strictly in point ; 
to prove that expulsion creates absolute Inca- 
pacity of being re-elected This was the clear 
decision of the House upon it; and was a full 
declaration, that incapacity was the necessary 
conseqricnce of expulsion. The law was as 
clearly and firmly fixed by this resolution, and 
is as binding in every subsequent case of expul- 
sion, as if it had been declared by an express 
statute, that a " member, eipelled by aresolu- 
" tion of the House of Commons, shall be deem- 
« ed incapable of being re-eleced." Whatev- 
er doubt, then, there might have been of the 
law, before Mr. Waipole's case, with respect 
to the full operation of a vote of expulsion, 
there can be none now. ' The decision of the 
Uoiise upon this case, is strictly in point, to 
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prove, that expulsion crefttet abmlttte iocapa- 
citT in Imw of being re*elected. 

cot incapacity in law, in this instanee, roust 
have the same operation and effect with inca-* 
pacity in law in eveiy other instance. Now, 
incapacity of being reelected implies, in its 
Very terms, that any votes given*to the inca-^ 
pabie person, at a sabsequeot election, are noil 
and void. This is its necessary operation, or it 
has no operation at all : it is vox tt prceierea nU 
kU. We can no more be called upon to prove 
this proposition, than we can to prove that a 
dead man is not alive ; or that twice two are 
four When the terms are understood, the pro- 
position is self-evident. 

Lastly, it is, in all cases of election, thte 
known and established law of the land, ground^ 
ed upon the clearest principles of reason and 
common sense, that if the votes given to one 
candidate are null and void, they cannot be 
opposed to the votes given to another candi^ 
date; they cannot effect the votes of such can- 
didate at all. As they have, on the one hand, 
no positive^quality to add or establish, so have 
they, on the other hand, no negative one to 
subtract or destroy. Thc^ are, in a word, a 
mere nonentity. Such was the determination 
of the House of Commons in the Maiden and 
Bedford elections; cases strictly in point to the 
present question, as far as they are meant to 
be in point. And to say that they are not in 
point in all circumstances, in those particular- 
ly which are independent of the proposition 
which they are quoted to prove, is to say no 
more than that Maiden is not Middlesex, nor 
Sargeant Comyns Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us see then how our proof stands. XI x> 
pulsion creates incapacity, incapacity annihi- 
lates any votes given to the incapable person j 
the votes given to the qualified candidate. 
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aiand, upon tbeir own bottom, finn «nd un- 
touched, and can alone have effect. This, one 
would think, would be sufficient. But we are 
stopped short, and told, tjbal none of our prc- 
cedents come home to the j^resent case, and 
are challenged to produce "a precedent in ail 
"the proceedhigs of the House of Common* 
" that does come home to it, viz. where anex- 
*'peUed member has heen returned agaiv, and 
" another eanfiidate, wUk an infirior nvmber of 
" voles, has been declared the silting membery 
Instead of a precedent, I will beg leave to 
put a case, which, I fancy, willbe <^ite as de- 
cisive to the present point. Suppose another 
Sacbeverell (and every party must have its 
Sacheverell^ should, at some future election, 
take it into his head to offer himself a candi- 
date for the county of Middlesex. He is op- 
posed by a candidate whose coat is of a differ- 
ent colour, but, however, of a very eood co- 
lour. The divine has an indisputable majori- 
ty j nay, the poor, layman is absolutely dis- 
tanced The slieriff after having had his con- 
science well informed by the reverend casu- 
ist, returns him, as he supposes, duly elected. 
The whole House is an uproar, at the appre- 
hension of so strange an appearance amongst 
iLem. A motion, however, is al length made, 
that the person was incapable of Deing elect- 
ed; that his election, therefore, is null and 
roid ; and that his competitor ought to have 
f>een returned. No, says a great orator ; first 
*liow nae your law for this proceeding. " Ei- 
'- ther produce me a statute, in which the spe- 
'• cific disability of a clergyman is created ; or 
" produce me a precedent, where a cler^iynum 
" ha* been retumeih and another candidate, teith 
'• an rnferior number of votes, has been declared 
*= the silting member/' No such statute, no 
sach precedent, to be found. "What answer 
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then is to be giYen to this demand ? The very- 
same answer which I will give to that of Ju- 
nius. That there is more than one precedent 
in the proceedings of the House, <» where an 
" incanable person has been returned, and 
** anotner candidate, with an inferior number 
" of votes, has been declared the sitting mem- 
** ber; and that thb is the known and esta- 
« blished law, in all cases of incapacity, from 
" whatever cause it may arise." 

I shall now, therefore, beg leave to make a 
slight amendment to Junius's state of the ques- 
tion, the affirmative of which will then stand 
thus: 

" It is the known and established law of Par- 
<< liament, that the expulsion of any me^iber of 
<< the House of Commons craates in him an 
<* incapacity of being re-elected ; that any 
'< votos given to him at a subsequent election^ 
<< are, in conset^uence of such incapacity, null 
'^ and void ; and that any other candidate, 
" who, except the person rendered incapable, 
<< has tlie greatest number of votes, ought to 
<< be the sitting member." 

But our business is not yet quite finished* 
Mr. Walpolc's case must have a re-hearing. 
" It is not possible," says this writer, ♦< to cod. 
" ceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. 
^ Walpole was expelled, and having a major* 
« ity of votes at the next election, was return- 
" ed again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a can- 
** didate set up by the ministry, petitioned the 
<< House that he might be the sitting member. 
" Thus far the circumstances tally exactly ; 
<* except that our House of Commons saved 
*' Mr Luttrell the trouble of petitioning The 
" point of law, however, was the same, ft 
** came regularly before the House, and it was 
•* their bu^-iness to determine upon it. They 
« did determine it; for they declared Mr. Tav> 
*' lor not duly elected.*' 



lastead of examining the justness of this re- 
}mentatioB, I shall beg leave to oppose 
a^inst it my own view o( this case, in as plain 
a manner, and as few words as f am able. 

It was tbe known and established law of 
Pariiaaient, when the charge against Mr. Wal- 
pole came before the House of Commons, that 
they had power to expel, to disable, and to 
render incapable for offences. In virtue of 
this power they expelled him. 

Had tiiey, in the veiy vote of expulsion, ad- 
judged him, in terms, to be incapable of being 
re-^ected, there must have been at once an 
end with him. But though the risrht of the 
Hoose^ both to expel and adjudge uicapabte, 
was clear and Indubitable, it does not appear 
to me, that the full operation and effect of a 
Fote of expulsion singly was «o. The law in 
ths case had never been eipressly declared ; 
there had been no event to call up such a de* 
claration. I trouble not myself with the 
grammatica! meaning of the word expulsion ; 
I regard only its legal meaning. This was 
not, as I think, precisely fixed. The house 
thought proper to fix it, and explieitly to de- 
clare tbe full consequences of their former 
vote, before they suffered these consequences 
to take effect: And in this proceeding they 
acted upon the roost liberal and solid princi- 
ples of equity, justice, and law. What then 
did the burgesses of Lynn collect from the 
second vote ? Their subsequent conduct will 
tell us ; it win with certainty tell us, that they 
considered it a^ deebive against Mr. VValpoie. It 
will also, with equal certainty, tell us, that, 
upon supposition that the law ot election stood 
then as it does now, and that they knew it to 
stand thus, they inferred, " that, at a future 
'* election, ana in case of a similar return, the 
'« House would receive the same candidate^ 
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" asduly elected, whom they had before re- 
•^ jected." They could infer nothing but this. 
It is needless to repeat the c^rcumsUmces of 
dissimilarity in the present case: it will be 
sufficient to observe, that, as tJie law of Par- 
liamcnt, upon which the House of Commons 
grounded every step of Iheir proceedings, was 
clear beyond tlie reach of doubt, so neither 
could the freeholders of Middlesex be at a loss 
to foresee vvliat must be the inevitable conse- 
quence of their proceedings in opposition to 
It ; for, upon every return of Mr. Wilkes, the 
house made Inquiry whether any votes Were 
given to any other candidate. 

But I could venture, for the experimenl^s 
sake, even to give this writer the utmost he 
Mks ; to allow the most perfect similarity 
throughout, in these two cases ; to allow that 
the law of expulsion was quite as clear to the 
burgesses of Lynn as to the freeholders of 
Middlesex. It will, I am confident, avail his 
cause but little. It will only prove that the law 
of election, at that time, was different from 
the present law It will prove that in all cases 
ot an incapable candidate returned, the law 
then was, that the whole election should be 
void. But nmv we knowMhat this is not law. 
1 he cases of Maiden and Bedford were, as has 
been seen, determined upon other and more 
just principles. And these determinations are. 
1 imairine, admitted on all sides to be law I 
would willingly draw a veil over the remain- 
ing part of this paper. It is astonishing, it is 
painful to see men of parts and ability giving 
in to the most unworthy artifices, and defend- 
ing so much below their true line of chanic- 
ter. But, if they are not the dupes of their 
sophistry, (which is hardly to be conceivetn 
let them consider thaf they are something 
much worse. ^ 
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The dearest interests- of this coanlry are its 
'iws and its constitotion. Agaiiut every 8t> 
^ack upon these, there will, I hope, ite always 
fouod amongst us the firmest tpirtt of reiist- 
met ; su|>erior to the united eifurls of faction 
aad* ambition. For ambition, though it does 
not always take the lead of faction, will be 
sore, in the end, to make the most fatal advan- 
tage of it, and draw it to its own purj>oses. 
But, I trust, our day of trial is yet far otf ; and 
Uiere is a fund aj good stnte in this counir^y 
chidi cannot long be dectivedhy the arts either 
of false reasoning, or false patriotism. 



LETTER XX. 

To tlie Printer of the Public Adverlitcr, 

Sir, August 8, 1769. 

The gentleman who has published an an- 
•wer to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, ha- 
ing honoured me with with a postscript of six 
:iiar1o pages, which he moderately calls be- 
lowing a very few words upon me, I cannot, 
!i coDimon politeness refuse him a reply. The 
orm and magnitude of a quarto imi>oses upon 
lje mind: and men, who are unequal to the 
aboTir of discussing an intricate argument, or 
vish to avoid it, are willing enough to suppose 
fiat much has been proved, because much has 
»een said. Mine, I confess, are humble la- 
lours. I do not presume to instruct the leani- 
d, but simply to inform the body of the peo- 
ple ; and 1 prefer that channel of conveyance 
vhich «s liiiely to spread farthest among them, 
rhe advocates of the Ministry seem to m^ to 
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write for iamtj aad to flatter thensilvcA a»t 
the size of their worlu will make them immor' 
tal. 'they pile up reluctant quarto upon solid 
foUoy as if their labours, because they are gi- 
gantic, could contend with truth and heaven. 
The writer of the volume in question meets 
me upon my own around. He acknowledjges 
there is no statute by which the specific dua* 
blMty we speak of is created; but he affirms, 
that tbe custom of parliament has been refer 
red to, and that a caae strictly in point has 
been produced with the decision of the court 
upon it. I thank him for coming so fairly to 
the point. He asserts, that the case of Mr. 
Walpole is strictly in point, to prove that ei- 
pulsion creates an absolute incapacity of being 
re-elected ; and for this purpose, he refers gen- 
erally to the first vote of the House upon that 
occasion, without venturing to recite the vote 
itself. The unCair^ disingenuous artifice of 
adopting that part of a precedent which seems 
to suit bis purpose, and omitting tbe remainder, 
deserves some pity, but cannot excite my re- 
sentment . He takes advantage eagerly of the 
first resolution, by which Mr. Walpole's ioca- 
nacity is declared ; but as to the two following, 
by which the candidate with the fewest votes 
was declared " not duly elected:" and the elec- 
tion itself vacated, I dare say, he would be 
well satisfied, if they were forever blotted out 
of the journals of the House of Commons. In 
fair argument, no part of a precedent should 
be admitted, unless the whole of it be given . 
together. The author has divided his prect- ! 
dent ; for he knew, that, taken together, it 
produced a consequence directly the reveise 
of that which he endeavours to draw from a 
vote of expulsion. But, what will this honest 
person say, if I take him at his word, and de- 
monstrate to himj that the Hous« of Com- 
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mooa aerer meant to found Mr. Walpole's 
incapacity u}ion his expulsion onlyf what 
subtertuge will then remain ? 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaking 
a{ the intention of men, wiK> lived more than 
half a century ago -, and that such intention 
can only be collected from their woros nod 
actions^ as they are delivered to us upon re- 
cord. To prove their designs by a supposition 
of what they would have done, opf)osed t6 
what they actually did, is mere trifling and im- 
pertinence. The vote, by which Air. Wal- 
pole's incapacity was declared is thus ex- 
pressed : " Xhat Robert Walpole, F>sq. having 
" been, this session of parliament, committed 
** a prisoner to the Tower, and expelled this 
" House, for a breach of trust in the execution 
" of his office, and notorious corruption, when 
^ secretary at war, was, and is, incapable <^ 
^ being elected a member, to serve in this pre- 
« sent parliament."* Now, Sir, to my nnder- 
standing, no proposition of this kind can be 
more evident, than that the House of Com- * 
mons, by this very vote, themselves under- 
stood, and meant to declare, that Mr. Wal- 
pole's incapacity arose from the crimes lie 
had committed, not from the punishment the 
House annexed to them. The high breach of 

* K is well worth remarking, that the compiler 
ofa eprtaia quarto, calW, The Case of ike last ElU" 
Hanjor ihe County ^ MiddkHx conguUred, hai? the 
impudence to recite this very vote in tiie follow iog 
terms: (Vide paire U,) ** Resolved, That Robert 
** Walpoie, Esq, naving been tliis gfstion of parlia- 
" ment expelled the House, was, and is, incapable of 
" being elected a member to serve in the present par- 
liament." There caooot he a stronger positive proof 
of the treachery of the compiler, nor a rtronger pre- 
sumptive proof that he was convinced that the vote 
ifduV recited, wouldovertum his whole argoment* 



Irosl, the notorious torrnptloA, are stated ia 
the strongest terms They do not tell us that 
he was incapable, because he was expelled, 
biit because he had been guilty of such offences 
as justly rendered him unworthy of a seat in 
parliament. If they had intended to fix the 
disability upon his expulsion alone, the men- 
tion of his crimes in the same vote Would have 
been highly improper. It could only perplex 
the minds of the electors, who, if they col- 
lected any thing from so confused a declara- 
tion of the law of Parliament, must have con- 
cluded, that their representative had been de- 
clared incapable, because he was highly guil- 
ty, not because he had been punishert. But, 
even admitting them to have understood it in 
the other sense, they must then, from the very 
terms of the vote, have united the idea of his 
being sent to the Tower with that of his ex- 
pulsion, and considered his incapacity as the 
joint effect of both.* 

* Jddressed to the Printer ffihe PuhUc Advertiser 
SIR, May 22, 1771. 

Very early in the debate upon tlie decision ofthe 
Middlesex election, it was observed by Junius 
that the House of Commons had not only exceeded 
their boasted precedent of the expulsion and subse- 
quent incapficitation of Mr. WaIpole,but that they 
had not even adhered to it strictly as fiir as it went 
After convicting Mr. Uysou of giving a false qnota- 
tmn from the journals, and having explained the 
purpose whicli that contemptible fraud was intend- 
ed to answer, he proceeds to state the votf itself 
by which Mr. U'alpole's supposed incapacity wa<^ 
declared, viz, " Resolved, that Robert Walpole, 

Esq. having been this session of Parliament cc»in- 
** milted a piisoner to the Tower, and expelled this 

House, for a high breach of trust in the evecutioii of 
bis office, and notorious comiption, when secreta t v 
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' I do not mean to give an opinion npon tbe 
justice of the proceeding of the House of 
Commons with regard to Mr. Walpoie ; but 
certainly, if I admitted tbeir censure to btt 
well founded, I could no way avoid agreeing 

at var, was, " aod is, iocapable, of beiog ekcted • 
member to serve ** in this present fWiiamenC;^ 
aod then observes, that, from tli« terms of tie vote, 
we have no right to aunejc theineapacitatioo to the 
exjndsien only ; for that, as the propositioo t(t<»Dds, 
it must arise equally from the expulsion and the 
conumtmeDt to the Tower. I believe, Sir, no man, 
who knows any thing of dialectics, or who under- 
^nds English, will dispute the truth and faimesB of 
ibis cQDStruction. But Jumtu has a great author- 
ity to support him, which, to speak with the Duke 
of Grafton, 1 accidentally met with this morning in 
the course of my reading. It contains an admoni* 
tioD, which cannot be repeated too often. Lord 8om- 
mers, in liis excellent tract upon the Aightst of the 
People, after reciting the votes of the convention of 
ibe 28th of J anuary , 1689. vis. *' That King James 
** the Second, having endeavoured to subvert the 
" roastitution of this kingdoin,by breaking the ori- 
** ginai contract between King and People, and by 
" Sie advice of Jesuits, and other wieked persons, ha-^ 
" ring violated the fundamental laws, and having 
" withdrawn himself out of this kingdom} hath ab* 
"dicated the government," &c. makes tlus observa- 
'ion upon it ', ** The word abdicattd relates to ailihe 
' clauses foregoing, as well as to h^ desertinz the 
** kingdom, or else they would have been whoDy in 
" vain.*' And that there might be no pretence for 
coo Suing the abdicai^fin merely to the withdrttmng^ 
Lord ^ommers farther obsei-ves, ThoA King JamtSf 
'jt/ refusing to govern us according to that larv bv 
ckich ke had theCronn^did implicitly renounce hts 
•tUtoU, 

kfJunius^s construction of the vote against Mr. 
iValpole be now admitted (nnd, indeed, I cuunot 
oraprehend how it can Uonesitly be disputed) the 
idvocatesof the House of Commons must e»Uier 
ive op then* precedent entu'elyj or b^redvccd to 

£ 
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wiib them iatbe consequence they drew from 
it. I could never have a doubt, in law or rea- 
son, that a man convicted of a high breuch of 
trust> and of a notorious corruption, iu the exe- 

the necessity of maintaioin; one of the groFsest 
absurdities imcigiDable, viz. ** That a commit- 
" meat to the Tower is a coDstituent part of, and 
*^ contributes half at least to, the incapachaioo of 
• the perron who suffers it." 

I need not makeyoo any excuse for endeavour- 
ing to keep alive the attention of the public to the 
deciiiion of tiie Middleisex election. The more I 
consider it, the more I: am convinced, that, a^a 
Jlactj it is iiideed biglily injurious to the rights of the 
people ; but that, as a precetUnt^ it is one of the 
most dangerous that ever w.is established against 
those who are to come after us. Yet, i am so lar 
a modfiate man, that 1 verily believe the m^ijority 
of the House of Commons, when they passed Um 
dangerous vote, neither understood the question, 
or knew the consequence of what they were doing. 
Their motives were rather despicable than cnoii- 
nal, in the extreme. One effect they certainly did 
not tor-see. They are now reduced to^ch a silua- 
tion, that ii a member of the present House of Cora- 
monf were to conduct liimself ever so improperly, 
and, in realhy, deserve to be sent back to his con- 
stituents with a mark of disgrace, they wotUd not 
dare to expel him : because they know th:it the 
j)copie, ill order to try aj^ain the gi eat question of | 
right, or to tliwarl an odious House of Commons, j 
would probably overlook his immediate un worthi- 
ness, aud return the same person to parliament. 
But, iu time, the precedent will gain strengtii ; a 
future House of Commons will have uo such appre- 
hensions ; consequently, will not scruple to follow 
a precedent w hich they did not establish The mi- 
ser himself seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of bis 
exlo! tion, but his heir succeeds to him of course, 
anil lakcB possession without censure. \o msm 
expects liini to make restitution j and, no matter 
for his title, he lives quietly upon the estnte. 
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ention of a pnbHc office y was, and ought to 
b€, incftpable of sitting in the same pariiament. 
Far from attempting to invalidBte that vote* 
I should have wished that the incapacity de- 
dared by it Goidd legaJ}y have been aoBtiHoed 
tor ever. 

Now, Sir, observe how forcibly the ail- 
ment returns. The House of Coounons, opoB 
the face of their proceedings, had the strong- 
est motives to declare Mr. Walpole incapable 
of being re-elected. They thought such a 
man unworthy to sit among them. To that 
point they proceeded, and no farther ; for they 
respected the rights of the people, while they 
iisserted their own. They did not infer, from 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity^ that his opponent 
was duly elected ; on the contrary, they de- 
clared Mr Taylor, « not daly elected," and 
ibe election itself void. 

Such, however, is the precedent which my 
tionest friend assures us is strictly in point, to 
irove^ tlmt eispulsion of itself creates an inca- 
acity of being elected. If it had been so, the 
resent House of Commons should at least 
^ave followed strictly the example before 
ietn, and should have stated to us, in the 
a me vote, the crimes for which they expelled 
Mr. Wilkes : whereas they resolve simply, 
Hiut ** having been expelled, he was and is 
incapable." In this proceeding, I am authorised 
10 atfirm, they have neitiier statute, nor cus- 
tom, nor reason, nor one single precedent to 
^■ipport them. On the other side, there is, in- 
'^ed,a precedent so strongly m point, that all 
'Jic enchanted castles of ministerial magic fall 
^-fore it. In the year 1698, (a period which 
'le rankest toiy diires not except against) Mr. 
I'^Vollaston was expelled, re-elected, end ad- 
^fiittedtotake his seat in the same parliament. 
|i '«e ministry have preclnded tJiemseWean-om 
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All objections drawn frbm the cause ot \\U 
expttUton ; for they affirm, at>solutely, that 
cxpuUion, of it$e!f>crcates the disability. Nou', 
Sir, let sophistry evade, let falsehood assert, 
ond impudence deny ; iiere stands the prece- 
dent: a land mark to direct us through a 
troubled sea of controversy, conspicuous and 
unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the discussion 
of this point, because iu my opinion, it com- 
prehends the whole question. The re&t is un- 
worthy of notice. We are inquiring whether 
incapacity be, or be not, created by expulsion, 
in the cases of Bedford and Maiden^ the in- 
capacity of the persons returned was matter of 
public notoriety, for it was created, by act of 
Parliament. Hut really. Sir, mv honest friend's 
suppositions arc as unfavourable to him as his 
facts He well knows that the cicrgyt besides 
that they are represented in common with 
their fellow subjects, have also a separate par- 
liament of their own ; tliat their incapacity to 
sit in the Mouse of Commons, has been con- 
firmed by repeated decisions of that house ; 
and that tlie law of parlmment, declared by 
those decisions, has been, for above two cen- 
turies, notorious and undisputed. The author 
is certainly at liberty to fancy cases, mid 
make whuti-ver comparisons he thinks proper : 
his suppositions still continue as distant f roni 
fact, as his wild discoui-ses are from solid ar- 
gument. 

The conclusion of his book is candid to an 
extreme. He offerp to grant me all I desire, 
lie thinks hp may safely admit, that the c&sq 
of Mr. Walpole makes directly atraiiist him ; 
t\w it seems he has one ^rand solution in pcUo 
for all ditJicultips. " If (says he) J were to 
*•* allow all this, it will only prove that the law 
"• of election was dili'erent In Queen AoDe'd 
'• fcinic from what it is at [ircscnt." 
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Tbis> Indeed, is more than I eipeeled. Tbe 
principle, I know» has been maiDtaiaed in 
fact ; but I never expected to see it so fonnally 
declared. What can ho raeanP 0oeslieas> 
same this language to satisfy tbe doubts of tht 
people, or does he mean to rouse their indi^ 
nation ? Are the m in istnr daring enough toiu- 
firm, that tbe House of Commons have aright 
to make and unmake the law of parliament at 
their pleasure ? Does the law of parliament, 
which we are often fold is the law of the laud, 
do^s the common right of every subject of tiie 
real^ii, depend upon an arbitrary, capricious 
vote, of one branch of tbe legislature ? The 
Yoice of truth and reason must be silent. 

The ministry tell us plainly, that this Is no 
longer a question of right, but of power and 
force alone. What was law yesterday Is not 
lawlQ-day: and now, it seems, we have no 
better rule to live by, than the temporary dis- 
cretion and ftuct:iating integrity of the. House 
of Commons 

Professions of patriotism are become stale 
and ridicalous. For mv own part, I claim no 
merit from endeavounng to do a service to 
my fellow subjects. I have dope it to the 
best of my understanding ; and, without look- 
in^r for the approbation <h other men, my con- 
science is satisfied What remains to be done, 
concerns the collective body of the people. 
They are now to determine for themselves, 
whether they will firmly and constitutionally' 
assert their rights, or make an humble, slavisa 
surrencter of tbem at the feet of the ministry. 
To a generous mind there connot be a doubt. 
We owe it to our ancestors, to preserve entire 
those ri<?hts which they have delivered to Qur 
rare. We owe it to our posterity, not to- suf- 
i>.r their dearest inberritance to be destrojred. 
But, if it weie possible for us to be insensibly 



of these tacred claims, there is yel an obliga- 
tion binding upon ourselves; ffom which ao< 
thing can acquit us ; a personal interest which 
we cannot surrender. To alienate even our 
own rights, would be a crime as much more 
enormous than suicide, as a life of civil secu- 
rity and freedom is superior to a bare exb- 
tence : and if life be the bounty of heaven, 
we scornfully reject the noblest fiart of the 
gift, if we consent to surrender that certain 
rule of living, without which the condition of 
human nature is not only miserable but con* 
temptible. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXI. 

To the Printer of the Public Mtertisc:^, 
Sir, August 22, 1769. 

I MUST beg of you to print a few lines in ex- 
planation of some passages in my last letter, 
which, f see, have been misunderstood 

1. When I said that the House of Commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapa- 
city on bis expulsion only, I meant no more 
than to deny the general proposition, that ex- 
pulsion alone creates the incapacity. If t'here 
oe anything ambiguous in tne expression, [ 
beg leave to explain it, by sayin?, that, in my 
opinion, expulsion neither creates, nor in any 
part contributes to create the incapacity in 
question. 

2. f carefully avoided entering into the me- 
rits of Mi'. VValpole's case. I did not inquire 
whether the House of Commons acted justly 
or whether they truly declared the law ol 
Parliament. My remarks went only to the It 



ipparent neaBHig and intention, as it stan^ 
declared io their own resolutioa 

3. I never meant to a/Hrm that a comioit-* 
ment to the Tower created a disqualificatioB. 
On the contrary, T considered that idea as an 
absurdity, into which the Ministry must ine^^^t* 
tabiy fall, if they reasoned right dj)Od their 
own princif>les. 

The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. 
The Ministry assert, that ^^cptUnon alont ere* 
ates an absolute, complete iricapacity, t» be 
re-elected to sit in the same Parliament. This 
proposition they have uniformly maintainedy 
without any condition or modification whatr 
soever. Mr. Wallaston was expelled, re-elect- 
ed, and admitted to take his seat in the same 
Parliament. I leave it to the public to detei^ 
mine whether this be plain matter of fact, or 
mere nonsense or declamation. 

JUNIUS, 



LETTER XXH. 

To the Printer of ike Public Advertkar. 

September 4, 1769. 

Argumekt against Fad; or, a new system 
of Political Logic, by which the Ministry have 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of their friends, 
that expulsion alone creates a complete inca- 
pacity to be re-elected ; oiicM, That a subject 
of tins Realm may be robbed of his common 
Right, by a Vote of the House of Commonfiv 
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FIRST FACT. 

Mr, WoUadon,in 1698, wtu expdled,r€^^etedf 
and admUted to take fUs itat, 

ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled 
with our general proposition, it may be ne- 
cessary to shift our ground and look back to 
the cause of Mr. Wollaston's expulsion. From 
thence it will appear clearly, that, « although 
« he was expelled, he had not rendered him- 
<< self a culprit, too ignominious to sit in par- 
<Miament: and that, having resided his em- 
« ployment, he was no longer incapacitated 
«*by law." Vide Serums CoruidereUiofu^ page 
23. Or thus: "The House, somewhat tnoc- 
turaUlyy used the word expelled; they should 
have called it << a motion" Vide Mungo's Cast 
considered, page 11. Or, in shorf, if these ar- 
guments should be thought insufficient, we 
may fairly deny the fact. For example •, »* 1 
" affirm that he was not re-elected. The same 
<* Mr- Wollaston, who was expelled, was not 
^'asain elected.-^The same individual, if you 
" please, walked into the House, and took' his 
"seat there; but the same person, in law, was 
« not admitted a member of that pariiament, 
"from which he had been discaraed." Vide 
Letter to Juniutj page 12. 

SECOND FACT. 

Jtfr. WaJpole, hmfing been eommitted to tkt 
Toircr, and expelled, for a high breach of trust, 
and notorious corruption in apublio office ^ toeiB 
declared inct^ble^ &Gw 
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ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, notiiing cao 
be more evident, than that the House of 
Commons meant to fix the incapacity upon the 
paaishment, and iiot upon the crime ; but, test 
it should appear in a different light to weaky 
uninformed persons, it may be advisable to 
gut the resolution, and give it to the pablicy 
with all possible solemnity, in the following 
terms, viz. *< Resolved, That Robert Waipoie^ 
« Esq. having been that session of parliament 
" expelled the House, was, and is incapable 
" of being elected a member to serve in that 
<< present parliament." Vide Mungo, on tiU 
Use 9f Quotalions, P9ge 11. 

.V. B. The author of the answer to Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith seems to have made use of 
xMiif)go*s quotation ; for in page 18, he assures 
« us, " That the declaratory vote of the 17th 
"ol February, 1769, was indeed, a literal copy 
"• of the resolution of the House iA Mr. Wal- 
" pole's case." 

THIRD FACT. 

His opponent f Mr. Taylor, having the smallut 
number of votes, at the next election, icas de- 
dared not duly elected, 

ARGUMENT. 

Tliis fact we consider as directly in point, 
lo prove that Mr. Lnttrell ought to be the sit- 
ting member, for the following reasons ; «* The 
*' burgesses of Lynn could 5raw no other in- 
" fcrence from this resolution, but this, that, 
" at a future election, and in case of a siml- 
•' hir return, the House would receive the 
K2 
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«< same candidate as daly elected, whom tfaej 
** had before rejected." Vide Potlscript (o Ju- 
n«u», page 37. Or thus: " Ibis, their resolu- 
«tion, leaves no room to doubt what part 
<< they would have takeo, if, upon a subee- 
'< quent re-election of Mr. Walnole, there had 
<* been any other candidate m competitian 
"with him : for by their vote^ they cottld have 
" no other intention, than to admit such other 
** candidate.*' Vide Mungo's Case considered', 
page 39. Or, take it in this light. The bur* 
eesses of Lynn, having) in cbfiance of tlie 
House retorted upon them a person whom 
they had branded with the most ignominious 
marks of their displeasure, were thereby so 
well entitled to favour and indulgence, that 
the House could do no less than rob Mr. Tay- 
lor of a right legally vested in liim, in order 
that the burgesses might be apprised of the 
law of parliament; which law, the House 
took a very direct way of explaining to them, 
by resolving that the candidate, with the few- 
est votes, was not duly elected : ** And was 
" not this much more equitable, more in the 
" spirit of that equal and substantial justice, 
" which is the end of all law, than if they had 
" violently adhered to the strict maxiras of 
"law?" Vide Serious Consideraiiona^ page 
33 and 34. «' And if the present House of 
" Commons had chosen to follow the spirit of 
"this resolution, they would have received 
" and established the candidate with the fe w- 
** est votes." Vide Answer to Sir W. M. naee 
18. ^ 

Permit me now, Sir, to show you, that the 
worthy Dr Blackstone sometimes contradicts 
the. Ministry, as well as himself. The speech, 
without doors, asserts, pa^e 9th, *< That the 
"legal effect of an incapacity, founded on a 
''Judicial determinaUon of a complete court. 



^is precisely the same as that of mn incapact* 
♦'ty created by an act of parliament." Now 
Ux the Doctor. Tkt law, and tht ofnnifm of 
Ihe judge are twi edway» eonveriibfe /(-nu, or 
oM and tke same thwgj since it somelimrs ma§ 
hapfjferh that Uie judge may mistake the iaWk 
CoMmentaries, vol. ». p. 71. 

The answer to Sir VV. M asserts, |>age 23, 
« that the returning officer is not a judiciali 
<< bat a purely ministerial officer. Hi» return 
is no judicial act." A.t 'em again, Doctor. 
The sheriffs in his judicial ccepacUy, is to hear 
a»d deisrmine causes of forty sliiUings toIu* and 
undcTy in /us omnty court. He has also ajudU 
aal power in divers other civil cases. He is 
likewise to decide the declions of knigfds of tht 
ikire (subject to the control oftlie House of Com^ 
niOHs) to judge ofUie qualification of voters, an^ 
to return such as he sliaU determine to be iin% 
elected. — ^Vide Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 332. 

Wiiat conclusion shall we draw from such 
facts, and such arguments, such contradictions? 
I cannot express my opinion, of the present 
Ministry more exactly than in the words of 
Sir Richard Steele, " That we are governed 
« by a set of drivellers, whose folly takes away 
« all dignity from distress, and makes even ca- 
'* lamity ridiculous." 

' PHILO JUNIUS, 



LETTER XXIII. 

To his Grace *fte Jhike of BedfgrA, 

My Lord, September 19, 17«». 

You are so litUe aceustomedto ^ff^eivc a^ 
ttafto ©f wspeet ©t «tfeem feom the piAU^ 



that if» in the following lines, a conoplimeiA. 
or expression of applanse should escape me, 
I fear you would consider It as a mockery- of 
vour established character, and, perhaps, an 
insult to your understanding. You have nice 
feelings, my Lord, if we may judge from your 
resentments. Cautious, therefore, of giving 
offence, where you have so little deserved it, 
I shall leave the illustration of your vhrtuea to 
other hands. Your friends have a privilege 
to play upon the easiness of jrour temper, or 
possibly ttiey are better acquainted with your 
good qualities than I am.' You have done 
good by stealth. The rest is upon record. 
You have still left ample room for speculatiooy 
when panegyric is exhausted. 

You are, indeed, a very considerable man. 
The highest rank : a splendid fortune ; and a 
name, glorious, till it was yours ; were suffi- 
cient to have supported you With meaner 
abilities than I think you possess. From the 
first, you derive a constitutional claim to re- 
spect ; from the second, a natural extensive 
authority ; the last created a partial expecta- 
tion of hereditary virtues. The use you have 
made of these uncommon advantages, might 
hstve been more honourable to yourself, but 
could not be more instructive to mankind. 
We may trace it In the veneration of your 
country, the choice of your friends, and in the 
accomplishment of every san^ine hope which 
the public might have conceived from the il- 
lustrious name of Russel. 

The eminence of your station gave you a 
eoinmanding prosfiect of your duty. The road 
which led to honour, was open to your view. 
You could not lose it by mistake, and yon bad 
no temptation to depart from it by design. 
Compare the natural dignity and importance 
of the highest peer of England: the noble inde- 
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pendence iK^icfa he might have midntaiiicd io 
pariiaHi€Dt ; and the real interestand respect 
wbkb he might have acquired, net ooly ki 
porliameDt, but through the whole kiDcdom ; 
compare these giorioas dbtinctiaiis, with the 
ambkion of holding a share in govemmentt 
the emoluments of a place, the safe of a bo- 
rough, or the 'purchase oi a corporation ; and 
theoj^ you may not regret the virtues which 
create respect, you may see with anguish how 
much real importance and authority you have 
lost Consider the character oi an independ- 
ent virtuous Duke of Bedford ; imagine what 
ke might be in thili country ; then reflect one 
moment upon what you are. . If it be possible 
forme to wi^idraw my attention from the fact, 
1 will tell you in theory what such a man 
might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, ■ 
his conduct in parliament would be directed 
by nothing but the constitutional duty of a 
peer. He would consider himself as a guar- 
dian of the laws. Willing to suppott the just 
meesai«s of government, but determined to 
observe the conduct of the minister with sus- 
picion ; he would oppose the violence of fac- 
tion With as much firmness as the encroach- 
ments of prerogative. He would be as little 
capable of bargaining with the minister for 
placea for himself, or his dependents, as of de- 
scending to mix himself in the intrigues of op- 
position. Whenever an important question 
called for his opinion in parliament, he would 
be heard by the most profligate minister with 
deference and respect. His authority would 
either sanctify or disgrace the measures of go- 
vernment. The people would look up to him 
as their protector ; and a virtuous prince would 
have one honest man in his dominions, in 
whose integrity and judgi|ient he might safely 



confide, if it sbould be the will of PcotK 
dence to afflict*" him with & domestic misfor- 
tune^ be would sabmit to the strolce with feeN 
ins, but Bot without dignity He would ceo*' 
«iaer the people as his children, and receive 
a generous, heart-felt consolation, in the sym* 
pathizing tears and blessings of his country. 

Your Grace may probably discover some- 
thing more inreliigible in the negative pairt of 
this illustrious character. The man I have de* 
scribed would never prostitute his dignity in 
parliament by an indecent violence, eitiier in 
opposing or defending a minister. He would 
not at one moment rancorously persecute, at 
another basely cringe, to the favourite of his 
Sovereign. After outraging the royal dignity 
with peremptory conditions, little short of 
menace and hostility, he would never descend 
to the humility of soliciting an interviewt with 
the favourite, and of offering to recover at any 
price, the honour of his friendship. Though 
deceived, perhaps in his youth, he would not,, 
through the course of a longlife,haveinvaria> 
bly chosen his friends from among the most 
profligate of mankind. His own honour would 
nave forbidden him from mixing his private 
pleasures or conversation with jockeys, game- 
sters, blasphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He 
would then have never felt, much less would 
he have submitted to, the dishonest necessity 
of engaging in the interests and intrigues of 
his dependents : of supplying their vices, or 

* The Duke had lately lost bis only sod by a fall 
from his horse. 

f At this interview, which passed at the house of 
the late Lord Et^lingtoun, l^rd Bute loM the 
Duke that he was determined never to have ai\y 
connexion with a man who had so basely betray- 
ed him. 
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mlaeving their heggmry, at the expense of fait 
ooaoCry. He womd not hove betrayed soch 
ignorauee, orsifGh.conteiDpt, of tlie constitu- 
tion, as opeoly to avow, in a coort of justice, 
the purchase and sale* of a borough. He 
woald not have thought it coosisteot with his 
rank in the state, or even with his personal 
importance, to be the little tyrant of a IttUe 
corporation.t He would never have been 
insulted with virtues which he had laboured 
to extinguish ; nor sutfered the disgrace of a 
mortifying defeat, which has made him ridi* 
cnloas and contemptible even to the few by 
whom be was not detested. 1 reverence the 
afflictions of a good man ; his sorrows are sa- 
cred. But how can we take part in the dis- 
tresses of a man whom we can neither love 
or esteem ; or feel for a calamity of which he 
hinuelf is. insensible ? Where was the father's 
heart, when h« could look for,'or find, an im- 
me^ate consolation for the loss o( an only 
son, in consultations and bargains for a place 
at court, and even in the misery of balloting 
«t the india^House ! 

Admitting, then, that you liave mistaken or 
deserted those honourable principles which 
ought to have directed your conduct; admit- 
ting that you have as little claim to private af- 

*Jn an answer ia Chancery, in a suit against 
hint to recover a large sum, paid him by a person 
whom he had undertaken to return to parliament 
for one of bis Grace^s boroughs, be was compelled 
to repay the money. 

f Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in nich 
coatenipt and detestation, that* in order to deliver 
tbemseivps' from him they -admitted a great num- 
ber of strangers to tlie freedom. To make his de- 
ftrat truly ridiculous, he tried his whole strcngtli 
a^inrt Mr, Home, aod was beaten upon his own 
Sround. 
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fection as to public esteem, let us see* with 
what abilities, witii what degree of judgmenty 
you have carried your own system iato exe- 
cution. A great man, in the success, and even 
in the magnitude, of bis crimes, finds a rescue 
from contempt. Your Grace is every way 
unfortunate. Yet I will not look back to those 
ridiculous scenes,byKvhich, in your earl ierdays, 
you thought it an honour to be distinguished,* 
the recorded stripes, the public infamy, 

?our own sufferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude, 
'hese events undoubtedly left an iropressiont 
though not upon your mind. To such a mind» 
it may, perhaps, be a pleasure to reflect, that 
there is nardly a comer of any of his Majesty's 
kingdoms, except France, in which, at one 
time or other, your valuable life has not been 
in danger. Amiable man! we see and ac- 
knowledge the protection of Providence, by 
which you have so often escaoed the personal 
detestation of your fellow-suojects, and are 
still reserved for the public justice of your 
country. 

Your history begins to be important at that 
auspicious period, at which you were deputed 
to represent the Earl of Bute at the court of 
Versailles. It was an honourable office, and 

* Mr. HestoD Humphrey, a country attorney, 
hosre-wbipped the Duke, with equal justice, ne- 
verity, and perseverance, on the course, at Licb- 
6eld, Rigby and Lord T^entham were nl^o cud- 
gelled in a most exemplary manner. This save 
rise to the following story ; '* When the late King 
*'' heard that Sir Edward Hawke had given flie 
** French a drubbing^ his Majesty, who had never 
« received tliat kind of chasti$:ement, was pleased 
** to ask Lord ChesterHeld tlie roeanin^r of the 
" word." " Sir.** says Lord Chesterfield, •* the 
" meaning of the word—But here comes the Duke 
** of Bedford, who is better able to explain it to 
'■* yonr Majesty than I am." 
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eiecoi^ witk the same spirit with which it 
was acoepted. Your patrons wanted an am- 
bassa4or who would submit to make conces- 
sions, without daring to insist upon any ho- 
nourable condition for his sovereign. Their 
basiness required a man who bad as little feel- 
ing for his own dignity, as for the welfare d 
bis country; and they found him in the bnt 
rank of the nobUity. Belleisle, Goree, Gau- 
daloupe, St. Luciai Martinique, tlie Fishery, 
and the Havanna, are glorious monupaents of 
yoar Grace's talents for negoclation. My Lord, 
we are too well acquainted with your peca- 
niaiy character, to think it possible that so 
maoy ]Nib(ic sacrifices should have been made 
without sonae private compensations. Your 
conduct carries with it an internal evidence, 
kyond all the legal proofs of a court of justice. 
Even the callous pride of LordEgremont was 
aJanned.* He saw and felt his own dishonour 
lo corresponding with you : and their certainly 
wras a moment at which he meant to have re- 
sisted, had not a fatal lethargy prevailed over^ 
sis faculties, and carried all sense and memory 
iway with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms 
on which you were invited to support! an ad- 
ministration which Lord Bute pretended to 
leave in full possession of their ministerial au- 
Uiority, and perfectly masters of themselves. 
He was not of a temper to relinquish power, 

• This man, notwithstnnding his pride and tory 
principles, had some English rtuff in him. Upon 
21 official letter he wrole to the Duke of Bedford, 
'tie Duke desired to be recallpd, and it was with 
the otmost difficulty that Ijfrd Bute could appease 
aim. 

+ Mr. GrenviUe, Loril Halifax, and Lord Bgre- 
^oot. 
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though he retired from employment. Stipti- 
latious were certainly made between your 
Grace and hi n, and certainly violated A^er 
two years' submission, you thonht you had 
collected strength s.-fficient to control his in- 
fluence, and that it was your turn to be a ty- 
nmt, because you had been a slave. When 
you found yourself mistaken in your opinion 
of your gracious masters firmness, disappoint- 
ment got the better of all your humble discre- 
tion, and carried you to an excess of outrage 
to his person, as distant from true spirit as 
from all decency and respect* After robbing 
him of the rights of a king, you would not 
permit him to preserve the honour of a gen- 
tleman. It was then Lord Weymouth was 
nominated to Ireland, and dispatched (we 
well remember with what indecent hurry) to 
plunder the treasury of the first fruits of an era- 
{tloyraent, which you well kn€w he was never 
to execute t 

This sudden declaration of war against the 
favourite, might liave given you a momentary 
neiit with the public, if it had either been 
adopted upon principle, or maintained witli 
resolution. Without looking back to all your 
former servility, we need only observe your 
subsequent conduct, to see upon what motives 
you acted. Apparently united with Mr. Gren- 
viiie, you waited until Lord Rockingbam*s 

* Th#» mioistry having endeavoured to exclude 
the Dowcie:er out of the Kegency Bill, the Karl of 
Bute dfte! mined to dismiss them. Uiion thiy, the 
Duke of Bedford demanded *aa audience of the 

J reproachedhim in plain terms with his 

duplieity« biseoe.os, falll^hood, treachery, and hy- 
pocrisy : repeatedly gave him the lie, aud left him 
in convulsions 

tHe iKseived three thousand pounds forplal^ 
•«od equipage money. 
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It^ile administration should dissolve in its 
o«ra weakness. The moineot their disiniasion 
was suspected, the moineotyou perceived that 
another system was adopted in the closet, yon 
thought it no disgrace to return to your former 
dependence, and solicit once more thefriend« 
ship of Lord Bute. ITou begged an interview, 
at wliich lie had^pirit enough to Ireatyou with 
contempt. 

It would now be of little use to point out 
by what a train of weak, injudicious measures, 
it became necessary, or was thought so, to call 
you back to a share in the administration.* 
The friends, whom you did not in the last in- 
stance desert, were not of a character to add 
strrasth or credit to government: and, at 
that time, your alliance with the Duke of 
Grafton, was, I presume, hardly foreseen. Wc 
most lot>k for other stipulations to account for 
that sadden resolution of the closet* by which 
three of your dependentst (whose characters, 
I think, cannot be less respected than thev 
ne) were advanced to offices, through which 
yon might again control the minister, and 
probably engross the whole direction of arfairs. 

The possession of absolute power is now 
once more within your reach . The measures 
yoo have taken to obtain and confirm it, are 
too gross to escape the eyes of a discerning;, 
jadicioos Prince. His palace is besieged ; 
the lines of circumvallation are drawinj? round 
kim ; and unless he finds a resource in his own 
activity, or in tlie attachment of the real friends 
of his family, the best of Princes must submit 
to the confinement of a state prisoner, until 

* When Earl Gower was appointed President of 
the Council, the King, with his usual s'^ceily, as- 
sured hi'n,that he hid not had one hapwF momeiw 
fince the Juke of Bedford lea hira. ,.,.^w 

t Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Saadwicnv 
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]rour Grace'§ death, or some less fortunate 
event, shall raise the siege. For the present 
you may safely resnme that style of insult and 
menaee, vi'hich even a private gentleman can- 
not submit to hear without being contemnti-' 
ble. Mr. M*K€nzie's liistory is not yet tor- 
gotten } and you may iind precedents enough 
of the mode in which an imperious subject 
may signify his pleasure to his sovereign. 
Where will this gracious Monarch look for 
assistance, when the vvretchod Grafton could 
forget his obligations to his Master, and de- 
sert him tor a hollow alliance with sueh^mun 
as the Duke of Bedford ! 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the 
summit of worldly greatness ; let us suppose 
that alt your plans of avarice and ambition 
are accomplislied, and your most sanguine 
wishes gratified, in the fear as well as the ha- 
tred of the people ; can age itself forget that 
yon are now in the last act of life ? Can gray 
hairs make folly venerable ? And is there no 
period to be reserved for meditation and re-^ 
tirement ? For shame ! my Lord, let it not be 
recorded of you, that the latest moments of 
your life were dedicated to the same unwor- 
thy pursuits, the same Imsy agitations, in which 
your youth and manhood were cihausted. 
Consider that although you cannot disgrace 
your former life, you are violating the charac- 
ter of age, and exposing the impotent imbe. 
cility, after you have lost the vigour of the 
passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps. Whither 
shall this unhappy old roan retire ? Can he re- 
main in the metropolis, where his life has 
been so often threatened, and his palace so of- 
ten attacked ? If he returns to Woburn, scorn 
and mockery await him He must create a 
solitude round his estate, if he wonUinvoid th.e 
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fjce of r8|>roach atid derision. At Plymouth, 
I his destructjon would be more ttta it probable ; 
' at Gieter, inevitable. So honest Englishman 
will ever fort^ethis attachment, nor any honest 
Scotchman forgive his treachery, to Lord Bute. 
At every town he enters, he must change bb 
liveries and name. Which ever way he flies, 
the kue and cry of the conntfy pursues him. 

Id another (ingdom, indeed, the blessings 
nf his administration have been more sensi- 
bly felt ; his virtues better understood : or, at 
worst, they will not, for him alone, forget 
their hospitality. As well might Verrcs have 
returned to Sioily. You have twice escaped, 
my Lord ; beware of a third experiment. The 
indignation of a whole people, plundered, in- 
sulted, and oppressed, as they have been, wilt 
not always be disappointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. 
Toil can no more fly from your enemies than 
from yourself. Perteciited abroad, you look 
into your own heart for consolation, and hnd 
nothing but reproaches and despair. But, my 
Lord, you may quit the field of business, 
ti)oagh not the field of danger, and though yoq 
cannot be safe, you may cease to be ridiculous. 
I fear you have listened too long to the ad- 
vice of those pernicious friends, with whose 
interests you have sordidly united your own, 
find for whom you have sacrificed every thing 
tiiat ought to be dear to a man of honour. 
They are still base enough to encourage the 
follies of your age, aS they once did tlie vices 
' of your youth. ^As little acquainted with the 
rules of decorum as with the laws of morality, 
(hey will not suifcr you to profit by experience, 
nor even to consult the propriety of a bad 
character. Even now they tell you, that lite 
is no more than a dramaUc scene, in which 
the hero should preserve his consistency i» 
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the last J and that, as you lived withoot vlrp^ 
tuei yoa should die witbout repentance. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXIV, 

To Juniut. 

SlR^ September 14, 1769. 

Hjirnro, accidentally, seen a republication 
of your letters, wherein you have been pleased 
to assert, that 1 had sold the companions of 
nay success, I am again obliged to declare the 
said assertion to be a most infamous and ma- 
licious falsehood ; and I again call upon you 
to stand forth, avow yourself, and prove the 
charge. If you can make it out to the satis- 
faction of any one man in the kingdom, I will 
be content to be thought the worst man in it; 
if you do not, what must the nation think of 
yon ? Party has nothing to do in this affair : 
you have made a personal attack upon my 
honour, defamed me by a most vile caiumiiy, 
which might possibly have sunk intoobiiviony 
had not such uncommon pains been taken to 
renew and perpetuate this scandal, chiefly be- 
cause it has been told in good language ; for 
1 give you full credit for yourelegimtdictiojiy 
well-turned periods, and attic wit: but wit is 
oftentimes false, though it may appear briN 
liant ; which is exactly the case of your whole 
performance. But,- Sir, 1 am obliged, in the 
most serious manner, to accuse yoti of being 
guilty of falsities. You have said the thing 
that IS not. To support your story, you have 
recourse to the following irresistible ur(;u- 
raenti "You sold tiie companions of your 
*< victory, because^ when tlie X61h i-egiment. 



" was giTen to you, you was tUeni. Tbe cod« 
'- elusion is inevetable." I believe that, such 
•ieep and acute reasoniog could only come 
from such an extraordinary writer as JumiM» 
B'jt, unfortunately for you, tbe premises, as 
v.cll as the conclusion, are absolutely false. 
Many applications have been made to the 
Ministry, on the subject of tbe Manilla ran- 
H)m, since the time of my being colonel o( 
liiat regiment. As i have for some years 
quitted 'London, 1 was obliged to have le? 
course to the Honourable Colonel Monsen, 
and Sir Samnel Cornish, to nagociate for rae. 
In tbe kst autumn, I personally delivered a 
Memorial to the Earl of Shelburne,. at his seat 
in Wiltshire. As you have told us of your im- 
I'ortance, that you aoe a person of rank and 
I trtuoe, and above a common bribe, you may, 
in ail probability, bo not unknown to his Lord- 
Jliip, who can satisfy you of the truth of what 
I say. But I shall now take the liberty, Sir, 
to seize your battery, and turn it against your- 
self. If your puerile and Unsel logic could 
carry the least weight or conviction with it, 
jiow must you stand aftected by the inevita- 
Me conclusion, as you are pleased to term it ? 
According to Juniust silence is guilt. In many 
of the public papers, you have been called, ta 
t!ie most direct and olfensivc terms, a liar, and 
a coward. When did you reply to these foul 
rccosatious.' You have been quite silent, quite 
chop-fullen : therefore, because you are silent, 
tiie nation has a right to pronounce you to be 
ijoth a liar and a coward, from your own ar-« 
CI I rae nt. But, Sir, 1 will give you fair play ; I 
\ ill afford you an opportuoitv to wi|^e oft* the 
Jrst appellation, by desiring the proofs of your 
iiarge against me. Produce them I To wipe 
tr the last, produce yourself. People cannot 
ear any longer your lion's skin, and the des- 
picable imposture of the old Homan name 
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which you have affected. For the fattire aql- 
sume the name of some modern* braTO and 
dark assassin: let your appellation have some 
affinity to your practice. But if 1 mnstperisb , 
Junius, let me perish in the face of day : be 
for once a generous and open enemy. 1 allow 
that Gothic appeals to cold iron, are no better 
proofs of a man's honesty and veracity, than 
not iron and burning: plough-shares are of fe- 
male chastity; but a soldier's honour is as 
delicate as a woman's ; it must not be sus* 
pected. You have dared to throw more than 
a suspicion upoa mine : you cannot but know 
the consequences, which even the meekness 
of Christianity would pardon me for, after the 
injury yon have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER XXV. 

Hseret lateri lethalis arundo. 
To Sir William Draper, Knight of the Batkf 
Sir, September 25, 17(S9. 

ArTER so long an interval, 1 did not expect 
to see the debate revived between us. My 
answer to your last letter shall be short ; for 
I write to you with reluctance, and I hope we 
shall now conclude our correspondence for 
ever. 

Had yon been, originally, and without pro- 
vocation attacked by an anonymous writer, 

* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark assas- 
sin ? Or does Sir W. D. think it criminal to rtab a 
tyrant to the heart ? 



70a woM bave some rf^t to denand fai$ 
ii;iaie. But in this eaase tou afe a volunteer. 
You eRgaget! in it witri the unpfemetittated 
?nllaiitiy of a soldier Yoa were content to 
id your name in oppoBifion to a man who 
would probably coflfinue in concealment. 
You understood the terms opon which we 
were to correspond, and gave at least a tacit 
assent to tbera. After volantanly attacking 
me, ander the character of Junius, what po«- 
siWe riglit have you to knoW me ntider any 
o!her? Will yo« forgive me if I insinaate to 
you, that you foresaw some honour in the ap- 
parent spirit of coming forward in person, and 
that yoa were not quite inditlierpnt to the dis- 
flay of your literary qMalllications ? 

¥011 cannot bat know^ that the republica- 
tion of my letters was no more than a caich- 
penny contrivance of a printer, in which it 
wais impossible I should be concerned, and for 
which I am in no way [answerable. At the 
same time I wish you to understand, that if I 
do not take the trouble of reprinting these pa- 
pers, it is not from any fear of giving otfence 
:o Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted 
merely for distinction, are unworthy of notice: 
^ut when you tell me I have submitted to be 
alied a liar and a coward, I miist ask you, in 
•ny turn, whether you seriously think it in any 
vay incnmbcnt On me to take notice of the 
=illy invectives of every simpleton who writes 
n a newspaper: and what opinion you wo!iI4 
ave conceived of my discretion, if 1 had suf- 
"rred myself to be the dupe of so shallow aa 
rtifice. 

Yonr appeal to the sword, though conslat- 
^t enougli with your late profession, will 
'-•ilheir prove yonf innocence, nor clear yoij 
roai>usj>icioa. Your compla^ntiwitb rejarg 
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to the Mamlla ranscmiy wercrfor a con&iJec^- 
ble time, a diatress to government. Tou wer^ 
afxpointed (greatly^ out of your lum) to the 
oommand of a regiment ; and during that ad- 
ministration we beard 4io more of Sir William 
Draper. The facts of which I speak mayi.to- 
deed, be variously accounted for ', but Uiey 
are too notorious to be denied ; aud I think 
yoa might have learned at the university, tiiat 
9 false conclusion is an error in ar^ment, not 
a breach of veracity. Tour aolieitatious, I 
doubt not, were renewed under another ad- 
ministration. Admitting the fact, I fear an 
indifferent person would only infer from it, 
that eiperince had made you acquainted with 
the benefits of complaining. Remember, Sir, 
that you have yourself confessed, that, con- 
stdering tka critical ntuatiQii of tfiii country, the 
JUitUstry are in the right to temporise with ijpam. 
This confession reduces you to an unfortunate 
dilemma. By renewing your soHcitationa, you 
must either mean to force your country into 
a war at a most unseasonable juncture, or, 
having no view or expectation of that kind, 
that you look for nothing but a private com. 
pensation to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that 
I should be exposed to the resentment of the 
worst and the most powerful men in this cocn- 
irv, though I may be indifferent about yours. 
Though you would fight, there are others who 
would assassinate. 

But, after all, Sir, whcro is the injury r You 
assure me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel ; 
thai it carries not the least weight or couvic- 
fion ; that roy premises are false, and ray 
oonclusions absurd. If this be a just descrip- 
tion of me, hoAV is it possible for such a writer 
to disturb your peace of mindj or to injure a 
'character so well established at> yours .^ Xuke 
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eiK, JSk Wilttan, how too inMge ikh nn- 
nily temper, lest the wond should raspect that 
covscience has some share in your FeM«t« 
meots. Toa have more to fear from the 
tieaefaeiy of yoar own passions, than irora any 
malevolence of mme. 

1 believe, Sir> jon will never know me. . A 
considerable time must certainly elapse before 
we are pcrranally aconainted. Ton need no(» 
however, regret the oMay, oraniTer an appie- 
bension, that any length ii time can restore 
you to the Christian^ meeknem of yonr (em* 
per, and disappoint yonr present indignation. 
U I onderstand your character, there is in your 
own breast a repositorjr, in which yonr resent- 
ments may be safely laid up for future occa- 
sions, ana preserved without the hasard of 
diminution. The odia in kmgum Mceitt, aua 
TtemuUrd, auctaque promeretf I thought nad 
only belonged to the worst character of an- 
tiquity. The text is in Tacitus: yon know 
bort where to look for the commentary. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXVI. 

A Word ai parting to Junuu, 

*SiB, October 7, 1769. 

As yoa have not fiavoored me with either of 
the explanations, demanded of you, I can have 

* ilfeanire5, and not mfti, is the common cant of 
^iSected iTiodenitioa: a base coimterfeit langa«K*» 
fabricated by knaves, and made current among 
fools. Such gentle censure n not Btted to the pre- 
sent degenerate state of society. What Uoes it 
a^^ail to expose the absurd contrivance, or pernt. 



nothing nore^ to say to yon upon my own 
aeeount. Your mercy to rac, or tencfern^tfa 
for yourself, has been very great. The pab- 
Ke will judge of yotir motives. If your eiceM 
of modesty forbids you to prodnce either the 
proofs or yonrself, I will 'excuse it Take 
courage ; 1 have not the temper of Tiberius, 
any more than the rank or power. You, in- 
deed, are a tyrant of another sort ; and> upon 
your (K>litical bed of torture, can excruciate 
any subject, from a first minister down to such 
a grub or butterfly a? myself; like another 
detested tyrant of antiquity, can make the 
wretched suflerer fit the bed, if the bed win 
not fit the sufferer, by disjointing or .tearing 
the trembling limbs, until they are stretched 
to its eitremlty. But courag;e, eonstency, 
and patience) under torments, have sometimes 
caused the most hardened monsters to relent, 
and forgive the object of their cruelty. Yoo, 
Sir, are determined to try all that human na- 
ture can endure, until she expires ; else, was 
it possible that you could be the author of that 
most inhuman letter to the Duke of Bedford, 

rious tendency of nienFure?, if the mao who 
advise«, or executes, sitaU be nifier^d, not only to 
rscape with impunity, but even to prcivive his 
power, and insult us with the fAVounuof his Sove- 
reicn. I would recoranieud to the re'ider tlie whole 
of Mr. Pope's letter to Doctor Arbuthnol, datrfl 
Jtily 26th, 1T34, from which the following is an ex- 
tract : " To reforai, and not to chastise, I am afraifl, 
*' is impossible : and that the be?t precepts aa well 
•'as the best laws, would prove of small n«5o, if 
" there were no examples to enforce them. To at- 
*' tack vices in the nbstraet without touching per- 
'* snns, may h<» safe fighting, indesd, but it is fight- 
** in;; with shadows. My ieieate<t comfort and on- 
*; couragement to proceed has been to Fee. that 
*"' th*H;e who have no slinme, and no fear of any 
•* thirgelse, have appeared toudied by mi satires.'* 
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I haye read with astonishment and horror? 

Where, Sir, where were the feedings of your 

own heart) when you could npbraid a moat 

affectionate father with the loss of his onty 

and most amiabte son ? Read over again those 

cpjel lines of yours, and let them wring your 

vetysouU Cannot political questions be dis- 

taiedf whfaoat descending to the most odious 

pefsoiKtiities ? Mast yon go wantonly out of 

yoar way to torment declining age, because 

the Dake of Bedford may have quarrelled with 

tliose whose cause and politics you espouse i 

For shame ! For shame \ As yon have tpokt 

iaitger* to him, you may justly dread the use 

af them against your own breast, did a want 

of courage, or oi noble sentiments, stimulate 

him to aucii mean revenge. He is above it ; 

he is brave. Do you £uicy that your own base 

arts have infected. our whole island ? But your 

own reflections, your own conscience, must, 

aad will, if you have any spark of humanity 

remaining, give him most am4>ie vengeance. 

hoi all the power of words with which you 

are bO graced » will ever wssh oat, or even 

paUiate, this foul blot in your character. ( 

hare not time at present to dissect your letter 

so minutely as I could wish ; but 1 will be bold 

enough to say, that it is (as to reason and ar- 

^uiuent) the most eslraorainary piece of florid 

impoltiice that was ever imposed upon the 

eyes and ears of the too credulous and deluded 

uiob. It accuses the Duke of Berlford of high 

ti-eason. Upon what foundation? Tou tell 

OS, <' the Diike's pecuniary character makes 

" it more than probable, that he cotdd not 

" have made such sacrifices at the peace with- 

'< out some private compensations; that his 

^* conduct carried with it an interior evidence, 

'• beyond all the legal proofsof acoartof jus- 

'• tice." 
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Mf iicftdemical edncatUm, Sir, bids ne t«ll 
you, that it is necessary to establish the truth 
of your first proposition, before you presume 
to draw inferences from it First prove the 
avarice, before you make the rash, hasty, and 
most wicked conclusion. This father, Junias, 
whom you call avaricious, allowed that son 
eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his most 
unfortunate deatii, which your usual good na- 
ture took care to remind him of, he greatir 
increased the jointure of the aiflioted lady, hu 
widow. Is this avarice ? Is this doing §ood 
by stealth ? It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economjr 
as a master of a family ; if splendour, and just 
magnificence, without wild waste and thought- 
less extravagance^ may constitute the charac- 
ter of an avaricious man, the Duke is guiltjr. 
But, for a moment, let us admit that an am- 
bassador may love money too much, what 

Eroof do you give that he has taken any to 
etray his country? Is it heresay, or the evi- 
dence of letters, or ocular ; or the evidence 
of those concerned in this black affair f IVo^ 
dace your authorities to the public. It ia a 
most impudent kind of sorcery, to attempt to 
blind us with the smoke, without convincing 
us that the fire has existed. ITou first brand 
him with a vice that he is free from, to rendep 
him odious and suspected. Suspicion is the 
foul weapon with which you make all your 
chief attacks ; with that you atab. But shall 
one of the first subjects ot the realm be ruined 
in his fame, shall even his life be in constant 
danger, from a charee built upon such sandy 
foundations ? Must his house be besieged by 
lawless ruffians, his journev impeded, and even 
the asylum of an altar be insecure from asser* 
tions se base and false ? Potent as he is, the 
l>uke i!s amenable to justice ; if guilty^ paab^ir 



nbke. Hie pariiament is the high ind soleom 
Iribunal for matters of such great moment > to 
that be they sabrnitted. But I hope, aiso> that- 
some notice will be taken of, and some punisho 
iBent inflkted upon, false accusers : eapeciallf 
npofl such, Junius, who are wtlfuJIy felse. In 
any truth I wHl agree even -with Janiiis; wHl 
agree with him that it is highly onbeeoming 
the dignity of Peers lo tamper whh boroogfas. 
Aristocracy is as fatal as democracy. Oor 
eonstitutioB admits of neither. It loveaaKuig> 
Lords, and Commons realty chosen by the 
iiobought suffrages of a free people. Bat If 
corruption only shifts hands, if the wealthy 
commoner gives the bribe instead of tibe po* 
teat peer, is the state better served by this 
e&ehange? Is the real emancipation of the 
horoagb effected, because neur parchment 
lionds naay supercede the old? To say tho 
trathf wherevei' such practices prtflrail,^they 
are eqaally criminal to, and destructive of, onr 
free^oia* 

The rest of your declamation Is scarce worth 
considering ; except for the elegance of the 
ian^age. Like Hamlet, in the play, you pnn 
dace two pictares : you tell us, that one is not 
like tfae Duke of Bedford ; then you bring a 
most hideous caricature, and tell us of the re* 
semblance-: but nrnllum cUtludit imago. 

All yx»ur long tedious accounts of the minis: 
teriol quarreis, and the intrigues of the cabi- 
aett are reducible to a few shoK lines ; and 
to convioce you, Sir, that I do not mean to 
flatter any minister, either past or presentf 
these are my thoughts: they seem to hav» 
«cted like lovers, or children ; have* pouted^ 

♦ Sir ^Villiam gives ui a pteasaat accoant <**'yjJ5l 
*bo, in his opioKip at least, arc the best qi»b|«(l 
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quarrellfdy cried , kissed) aod l»eew friends 
ilgain, as the oTjjects of desire^ the minister^l 
rattles, have been put into tlieir bands. But 
such proceedings are very unworthy of the 
gravity and dignity of a great nation. We do 
not want men of abilities, but we have wanted 
steadiness: we want unanimity: your letters, 
Junius, will not contribute thereto Yon iiiav 
one day expire by a Hume of your own kind- 
Ijqs. But it is my humble opinion, that Ion Uy 
and modcnition, pardon and oblivion, will dis- 
appoint the efforts of all the seditions in the 
land, and extinguish their widc-sprc&ding 
iires. I have lived with this scniimeut ; witk 
tbia X shall die. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER XX VIL 

To the Printer of Uit Public AdvcrHur. 

Sis, October 13, 1769. 

Ir Sir Will fam Draper's bed be a bed of tor- 
tures, he has made it for himself. I shall never 
interrupt bis repose. Having changed the 
Aubject, there are parts of his last letter not 
Bodeservinsr of a reply. Leaving bis private 
character and conduct out of tlie question, I 
•hall consider him merely in the capacity of 
an Hutboi^, whose' labours certainly do no'dis- 
eredit to a newspaper 

^ W^e say, in common discourse, (ha^ a man 
may be nis own enemy ; and the frequency 
ofthe^fact makes the expression intelligible. 
But that a man should be the bitterest ^n^xny 
ef hisfriends) implies a contradiction of a po. 
^iar nature. There b something in it whietx 
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tasnot be. ^ooceived witboot a eonfnsion of 
ideas, nor expressed without n aolecisin in 
language. Sir \V illtam Draper is still Ifaat fatal 
fnend liord Granby foand him. Vet, 1 am 
reedy to do jastice to bis generosity ; if, in* 
deed) it be not something more tiian gene- 
rous, to be the voluntary advocate of men, 
w!iO think themselves injured by bis assistance, 
and to consider nothing in the cause he adopts 
but the di^uity of deiendiag it I lliou^bt, 
however, be bad been better read in the his- 
tory of the human lieart than to compare or 
confound the tortures of the body with those 
of the mind. He ouglit to have known, thoagh 
perhaps, it might not be his Hitercst to con- 
fess, that no outward tyranny' can reach the 
mind. If conscience plays the tyrant, it would 
be £ri*eatiy for the benefit of the werld that she 
Vere more arbitrary, and far less placable, 
than soRie men iind her. 

Bal it seems 1 have oatraged the feelings of 
a father's heart. Am I, indeed, so in judicious.'^ 
Does Sir WHIiaoi Draper think I would have 
hazHrded my credit with a generous nation, 
i)y so gross a violation of the laws of homani« 
ty ? i>acs he think 1 am so little acquainted 
with the first and noblest Gfaaracteristic of 
English men ? Or, how will he reconcile such 
toliy with an nnderstanding so fiiH of artifice 
nsfuine? Had he been a father, he would 
have been but little otfended with the severity. 
of the reproach, for his mind would have 
been filled with the jastice of it He; would 
have seen that I did not insult tbe feelings of 
a father^ but the father who felt nothing. He ' 
Avould bave trusted to the evidence of his own 
paternal heart, and baldly denied the possU 
hility of the fact, instead of defending It. 
Against whom then will his honest indigna- 
tion be directed, when I aasme hini, that this 
G 2 



iitIioU towB beheld the Duke of Bedfordls c^oil- 
duct, upon the death of his son, with horror 
and astonisbment. Sir William Draper does 
himself biit little hoaoor in opposing the ge* 
neral eense of his countr^f . The people are 
seldom wrong in their opinions -, in their sen- 
timents they are never mistaken. There may 
be a vanity, perhaps, in a singular way of 
thinking : but, when a man professes a want 
of those feelings, which do honourtothemal- 
titude, he hazards somethtog infinitely more 
important than Ibe character of his under- 
standing. After all, as Sir William may possi- 
bly be in earnest in his anxiety for the Duke 
of Bedford, I should be glad to relieve him 
from it. He may rest assured, this worthy 
nobleman laughs, with equal indiHerence, at 
my reproaches, and Sir William's distressabout 
Urn. But here let it stop. Even the Duke of 
Bedford, insensible as he is, will consult tlie 
tranqQllity of his life, in not provoking the 
moderation of my temper, if, from the pro- 
foundest contempt, I should ever rise into 
anger, be should soon find, that all I have al- 
ready said of him, was lenity and compassion. 
Out of a long catalogue. Sir William Draper 
has confined himself to the refutation of two 
charges only. The rest he had not time to 
discuss ; and, indeed, it would have been a 
laborious undertaking. To draw up a defence 
of such a series of enormities, would have re- 
qoired a life, at least as long as that wliicb has 
been uniformly employed in the practice oV 
them. The public opinion of the Dake oC 
Bedford's extreme economy is, it seems^ en- 
tirely without foundation. Though not very 
promgal abroad, in his own family, at least , 
ne is regular and magnificent. He pays his 
debts, abhors a beggar, and makesa handaome 
^ovifiion for his son. His eharity has inx- 



fseoved upon (he proverb, and ended when 
k bc^n. Adinitting the wliole force of this 
single in^tanoe of kit domeslic generosilyf 
(nrofiderfai indeed f considering the narrow* 
ness of his forttine, and the little merit of his 
only «on) the public may still, perhaps, be 
dissatisfied, and demand some other i«A 
equiirocai proofs of hid munificence. Sir WH- 
liam Draper should have entered boldly into 
toe detail of indigence relieved, of arts en« 
coaraged, of sciem^e patronised, men of learn- 
ing protected, and works of genius rewarded. 
la short, had there been a single instance be- 
sides Mr Rigby,* of t)iiishii)g merit, brought 
tbrwerJ by (he Duke for the service of lh« 
{KiHIfc, it should not have been omitted. 

I wish it were possible to establish m^ in- 
ference wUli the same certainty on which I 
believe the principle is founded. My concln- 
9ion, however, was not drawn from the prin- 
ciple atone. I am not so unjust as to reason 
fmm one crime to another: though I think 
that of a!( the vices avarice is most apt to taint 
And corrupt the heart, f combined the known 
temper of tbo man, with the extra^'agant con- 
cessions oaade by (he ambassador; and though 
I doubt not stjffici*'nt care was taken to leave 
no document of any treasonable neeociation^ 
I still naaintain that the condnctt of this minis- 
ter carries with it an internal and convincing 
evidence again^ liira. Sir Wifiiam Draper 
seems oot to know the value or force of such 

* Till-* ji^entleman U supposed to have (he same 
idea of Hushing that a man, blind from his birth^ 
iias of scarlet or sky-blue. 

i If Sir W. D. will take tiie trouble of looking 
mto Torcy^s \f eraoirs, he will see with what little 
^remoar a bribe may be offered to a Duke, and 
^ith what little ceremony it was mils mt mepUM 



•-proof He will notnennituslojttdge of the 
motives of men by rae monifcst tcndeney oC 
their action«i nor by the notor'ujus character 
of their minds. He calls for popers end wit- 
nesses with triumphAntsecnnty, as if nothing 
could be true but what could 'be pi*oved in a 
oourt of justice. Yet o relipoiis man -might 
have remembered upon what foundation EOine 
truths^ most inteiei^tinp; to mankind^ have 
lieea received and eatabiished. If it were not 
for the interna] evidence which tiic purest of 
religions carries with it, what would have be- 
come of his (ince well-ciuoted decaloguci and 
of the meekness of his Christionity. 

The genei^ous warmth of his resentment 
makes him confound the order of events, tic 
forgets thot the insults and distresses which 
the Duke of Bedford haasufiered, and which 
Sir VVillinm hus larcenled, with many delicate 
touches of the true pathetic, were only re- 
corded in ray letter to his Grace, not occa- 
sioned by it. It-was a simple, candid narra- 
tive of facts ; thoua;h, for au^it I know, it 
may carry witli it something prophetic, l^is 
Grace, undoubtedly has received sevcial omi- 
nous bints ; and, I think, in certain circum- 
stances, a wise man would do well to prepare 
himself for the event. 

But 1 have a charge of a heavier nature 
against Sir VViliiam Draper. He tells us that 
the Duke of Bedford is amenable to Justine ; 
that PariianQcut is a high and solemn tribunai; 
anrfthat, if guilty, he may be punished by due 
course of law: and ail this he siiys with aa 
much gravity as if he believed one word 
of the matter. I hope, indeed, the day of im- 
penchments will arrive before this nobleman 
escapes out of life; but, to refer us to that 
mode of proceeding now with such a Minis- 
tryj and sacb a House oi Commoos, m ih« 
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pneseot> ivlmt is it bttt an indecest noekery 
of the oomiDon. sense of the nation ? I think 
he might have contented himself with defend- 
mg the greatest enemy) without intuiting the 
distresses of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, 
with respect to the present condition of affaint, 
is too loose and undetermined to be of any 
service to the public. How strange is it (hat 
this gentleman should dedicate so much time 
and argument to the defence of worthless or 
indifferent characters, while he gives but seven 
solitary lines to. the only subjei;^ which can 
deserve his attention, or do credit to his 
aUUtJes. JUMUS. 



LETTER XXVIIf. 
To the Printer oft/ie Public Advertiser. 
Sfn, October 2f>, 1769. 

I YVRY sincerely applaud the spirit with 
which a lady has paid the debt of gratitode to 
her l>enefactor. Though I think she has mista- 
ken the point, she shows a virtue which makes 
her respectable. The question turned upon 
the personal generosity or avarice of a man, 
whose private fortune is immense. The proofs 
of his munificence must be drawn trom the 
the uses to which he has applied that fortune. 
I waa not speaking of a Lird Lieutenant of 
Irelaody but of a rich English Duke, whose 
weaitb gave bim the means of doing as much 
good io tbis cooniry, as he derived from his 
power in another. I am far from wishing to 
lesson the merit of this single benevolent ac- 
tioB ; perhepn it is the more cwispicuousfrom 
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liiis aooBgst tiie.T«st) let asfoIlewflMteTenl 
'Wtanees, and try whetber the charge be Uiirlj 
supported. 

1. Then, the leaving a mao to eojoj tueh 
& repose as he can iind upon a bed oil toitnraY 
i; sevsere iodeed ; periiaj^is too mueb so, whea 
applied to sueh a trifler as Sir William Dra- 
per: but tbere is nothing absurd either in the 
idea or expression. Modestas cannot disttn- 
guish between a sarcasm and a contradiction. 
. 3. iaftrm, with Junios, that it is the fre- 
quency of the fact wbich alone can make oa 
(ompnihend bow a man can be his own 
^wmy. We should never arrive at the codd- 
plex Idea conveyed by those wordsy'tf we had 
onljrieeD one or two instances of a man act- 
ing to his own prejudice. Otfer the proposi- 
lion (0 a child or a man unused to compound 
liis ideas* w»d you wUl soon see how little 
"therof them understand you. It is not a 
impic idea, arising from a single fact, bnt a 
very complex idea, ^siog from many facts, 
^i'ell observed, and aecnratelv compared. 

^ Modestas could not, witboul great affee- 
totJoQ, Biistake the meaning of Janias, when 
'^^- speaks of a man, who is the bitterest enemy 
' ^ his friends. He could liot but know, that 
'unias spoke not of a false or boUow friend* 
''iip>tHit of a real inteution to serve, and that 
• itention prodncing the worst effects of en* 
^ity. Whether the description be strictly ap- 
"Ucable to Sir William Draper, is another 
>MioD. Junius does not saty^ that it is mora 
( riminal for a man to be the enemv of his 
rieods than bis own ; though he might have 
tiSmted it with truth. In a moral light, a man 
nay eeitainiy take greater liberties with him- 
«lf> than with another. To saoriflee ourselves 
aerely, 1$ a weakness we may indulge irijif 
^t thiBk{)iDj^r, fer w» do it at ie«r own W*- 
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•earc! and esf elnse ; but, onder tiie t>rGt«iice of 
fneiickhip, to apart with ttrc r*p«talian, or »a- 
criiice the honour of another, is .somclhing , 
worse ♦ban TiVeikness : and if, infafourof the 
foolish inteution) we do not cdf it a crime , 
Mve miiflt aMow, at least, that it arises from an 
overvveanin^, busy, meddling impudence. Ju< 
niuBSiiyS) only-) and be says truly, that it is more 
extruordinary ; that it involves a greater con- j 
tradiction than the other; and, wit not a majL- I 
Im received in life, thot^ in generaii we '-cau 
determine more wisely for others, than for 
ourselves ? The reason of it is so elear in ar- : 
gmnetit; that it hardly wants the cunfirmution 
of^&peneoce. Sir WHIiani Draper, J confess, 
k an exception to the geireral rale, though not 
mncb to his credit. 

4. if this gentlemen will go back to his 
ethics, he may, perhaps, discover the troth 
of what Junius suys, TfuU no cfutwea-d tyranti^ 
can reach the ntind. The tortufes of the body 
may be introduced, by ^ay of omanxent <»r 
illustration, to represent those of the mind ^ 
but, strictly, there is no similittide between. 
them: they are totally dififerent, both ia thetr- 
cause and operation. The wretch wiK>- stt:ffers i 
upon the rack is merely passive : but, whem. 
the mind is tortured, it is not at the coisimaD<l 
of any outward power ;. it is the sense of ^citiic 
whien constitutes the panishment, and creates 
Uiat torture, with which the guilty mind acte^ 
itpon itself. 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of con -> 
science and makes the sentence ridiculous h^ 
leaking it bis own. 

So much for composition. Now for faot^ 
Junius, it seems, has mistaken the Duke oif"; 
Bedford. His Grace had all the proper feelir^-^ | 
of a father, though he took care to soppt^^^ ' 
Ihe eppettraos« of them. Yet it w«s an < 
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iioia, one would think, on whkh he need not 

I have been ashamed of his grief; on wbich 
less fortitude would have done him more ho- 
Dour. 1 can conceivoi indeed, a benevolent 
motive for his endeavouring^ to assume sn air 
of tranqaility in his own fuinily ; andl wiah I 
could discover any thing, in the rest of hift 
character, to justify my assigning that motive 
to this behaviour. But is there no mediuoi ? 
Was it necessary to appear abroad, to ballot 
at the India-House, and make a public display, 
tbough it were only of an apparent insensi- 
liilily ? 1 know we are treading on tender 
ground; and Junius, 1 am convinced, does 
not wish to urge tiiis question farther. Let the 
friecds of the Duke of Bedford observe that 
bumble silence which becomes their situation. 
They should recollect, that there are still 
some facts in store at which human nature 
would shudder, I shall be understood by those 
whom it concerns, when I say, that these facts 
go further than to the Duke.* 
it is not inconsistent to suppose, that a man 

* Hithin a fortnight afW Lord Tavistock's 
death, tlie venerable Gertrude bad a rout at Hid- 
ford house. The g.Kxl Dale (who had t,u\y nixij 
thousand iXJiinds a year) ordered an inv* ntory to 
be taken <^f !iJs son's wearing apparel, down to his 
flippers, sold Ihcm all, and put the money in his 
pocket The amiable Marcbionr<ts, shockf^d at 
nirh brutal iiafeeliog avaike, gave the vuhie o( the 
clothes to the Viarqiiiii's servaot, out of Iter own 
purse. That incomparable womnn did not long 
ftji-Yive her husband. W hen she dit-d, the Uuchess 
of Bedford treated her as tlie Duke h-id treated 
'.is only son ; she ordered every gowu and trinket 
to be sold, and pocketed the money. These are 
llie monsters whom Sir William Draper comes for- 
WArd to defend. May God protect me IVoin doing 
iny thing; that may require sach defence* or to ite- 
fcrve such {ciendshipt. 
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may be qoUe indiffereDt alH>tit one part of a 
charge, yet severely stung with another : and 
though he feels oo remorsci that he may 
wish to be revenged. The charge of hisensi- 
bUity carries a reproach, indeed, but uo dau- 
ger, with it. Juoius had said, There are oik> 
€rs who would assamnate. Modestus, knowing 
his man, will not suffer the insinuatioa to be 
divided, but fixes it all upon the Dake of 
Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence 
Junius would choose to be condemned, I will 
venture to maintain, in opposKion to Modes- 
t«9y or to Mr. Rigby (who is ceKainly not 
Modeslus) or any of the Blooinsbury f^Jis;, 
that (he evidence against tiie Duke of Bedford 
is as strong ^s any presumptive evidence can 
be. It depends upon a combination of facts attd 
reasoning, which require no confirmation 
from the anecdote of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, l his anecdote was referred to, mere- 
ly to show how ready a great man may be to j 
receive a great bribe- : and if Modestus could 
read the original, he would see, that the ex- 
pression only not mcecpiedf was, probably^ the 
only dfne in our language that exactly fitted 
the case. The bribe offered to the Dake of 
Marlborough was not refused. 

I cannot conclude without taking notice of 
this honest genllemmi's learning, and wislung 
he had given us a little more of it. Wiicn he 
accidentally found himself so near speakin«; 
truth, it was rather unfair of him to leave out 
the non potuis9e rtftUi. As it stands, the pu- 
^ dtl hoe apprabria may be divided equally be- 
tween Mr. Rigby and the Duke of Beuford. 
Mr. Rigby, 1 take for granted, will assert h\^ 
natural right to the modesty of the quotation , 
aad leave all the opprobrium to his Grace. 

x'HiLO jr.Nirs. 
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LETTER XXX. 

To ike Printer aftlu Public MveHiser, 
'iR, October 17, 1769. 

It ii not wooderful that the ^reat cause id 
vhich this coontry is enga^ea, siioaid have 
mued and engroned the whole attention of 
^e people. I rather admire the generoas spi- 
3tmrh vdiicfa they ieel and assert then* inter- 
est io this important question, than bhtnie 
liieiD for thar indifference about any other. 
^ben the constitution is openly invaded, 
'*iieQ the first original right of the people, 
^)a which all laws derive their authority, is 
:irectiy attacked, inferior grievances natnally 
ioK their force, and are suffered to pass by 
^vithont pu nishment or observation. Tne pre- 
Kot Ministry are as singularly marked by their 
lortine, as their crimes. Instead of aton- 
ifljfor their former conduct, by any wise or 
popular measure, they have tound, in the 
(Bomity of one fact, a cover and defence for 
3 series of measures, which must have been fa- 
tal to anv other administration. I fear we are 
w remiss in observing the whole of their 
proceedings. Struck with the principal figure, 
ve do not sufficiently mark in what manner 
;ie canvas is filled up. Yet surely it is not a 
'«s crime, nor less fatal in its consequences, 
it encourage a flagrant breach of the law, by 
^military force, than to make use of the forms 
f Parliament to destroy the constitution. 
be AGnistry seem determined to give us a 
^loice of difficulties, and, if possible, to per- 
:ex OS with the multitude of their offences. 
he eipedient Is worthy of the Duke of 
bftoB. But though he has preserved a gra- 
^tionand variety in his measures, we should 
■unember that the principle is uniform. Dic- 
itffi bythetUBe spirit, they deserve the same 



attention. The follawing &et, though of the 
most alarming oaturei hus Dot yet beeDciear- 
ly siutLtt \o the pubUc; nor have the conse^ 
qiieticesot' it been stifficiently understood. Had 
1 taken it up at aii earlier perRid> 1 shouM bive 
been accnsed of im uueuntlid, maiigpant pre- 
cipitation, as if I watched for an untair advan- 
tage against the Ministry, am^ would not allow 
them a rensouabte time to do their dut)'. 
They now stand without excuse. Instead of 
employing the leisure titey had, in a strict ei- 
ainioation of the ofi'ence^ and ponisAiuig the 
oiferiders, they see ro to imve considered tfaflt 
indul;^ent'e as a security to them : that, witii 
ft little time and toafia^ement, the whole af- 
fair might oe buried in silence and utterly for* 
gotten 

A major-general* of the army n arrested 
hy the'shtriff^s officers for a oonstderabie 
debt. He fforsuades them to conduct him to 
the Tilt yard. In iit James's Park, under some 
pretence of business, which it imported' bim 
to settle bpfoi-e he was confined. He «pph« 
to a srrj/eant, not immediately ondnty, to as- 
sist, with some of his companions, in favour* 
ini', his esc(ipe. He attempts it. A baslle en* 
sues. The bailiffs claim their prisoner. 

An olficr of the r:iiards,t not thcnondutyf 
takes part in the affair, applies to the iieate- 
nantl commanding the TiJt-yard guard, and 
urges him to tnrn out his guard to relieve a 
general oiiicer The lieutenant declines in- 
terfering in person, but stands at a difrtaoce, 
and sniT'ers the business to be done. The otfi- 
cer takes ufwn himself to ordef out the guard. 
In a moment they are in arm$, quit their guard, 
march, rescue the general, and drive away ti.o 

• Majcir-geners^l GanM. f Lieutenant Dqd.f, 
X Lieutenant GarUt 
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«fftffs officers, who, in vatn, represent tfceir 
i^htto the prtso Iter, and the nature of the ar- 
wt. The soiiiiers first concfuct llie p^ncral 
into the guard-room, then e.^curt him to a 
I »ce of sSety, with bftyonefs fixed, and in all 
'reforms of loilitary triumph. I will not rn- 
L'ge updD the various circumstances which 
amended this atrocious proceeding. Ihe peV' 
wnal in^ty received by the officers of the 
iw, io tiie execntion of their duty, may, per- 
^, be atoned for by some private comjien- 
ton. I consider nothing but the wound 
> !!ch has been given to the law itself, to which 
nimedy has been applied, no satisfriition 
«Je. Meither is it ray design to d\vell npoii 
'■' miseondttct of the parties concerned, any 
t'lerthan is neressary to show the beliaviour 
I'le Ministry in its true light. I would make 
feiy comjpassionate allowance for the m' 
'i^lion of the prisoner, tlie false and crimi- 
"iiscretion of one officer, and the madness 
'another. I woold leave the ignorant sol- 
'.'5 entirely oot- of the question. They aro 
^"iinly the least guilty : though they are the 
v persons who have yet suffered, even in 
"ppearance of punishment* The fact it- 
ff however atrocious, is not the princi[>al 
■^t to be considered. It might have hap- 
H under a more re^nlar goveniment, and 
"fi guards better disciplined than ours. The 
n question is, in what manner have the 
tJtry acted on this extraordinary occasion ? 
■neral officer calls uj>on the kind's own 
^i, then actooUy on duty, to rescue him 
^1 the laws of his country : yet, at thismo- 
^■S lie is in a situation no worse than if he 
'not committed an offence equally etjor- 
^3 in a civil and military view. A lieuie- 

* A few of thfem were copfincd. 



nant upoa dat^t designedly qaiU bis gamti,vi4 
sulfen it to be drawn out by another offieer, 
for a purpoie, which he well knew (a» we 
mav collect from an appearance of cautiooi 
which only malces bis bebavionr the more 
criminal) to be in the highest degree ille^il. 
Has this gentleman been called to a court- 
martial to answer for his conduct? No. Has it 
been censured ? No. Has it been in any shape 
inquired i nto ? No. Another lieute nant» not up- 
on duty, nor even in his regimentals, is daring 
enough to order out the king's guard, over 
which he had properly no commandi and eo- 
gai^es them in a violation of the laws of his 
country, perhaps the most singular andei* 
travagant that ever was attempted. Vi hat dud- 
ishmenthashesaffered? Literally none. Sup- 
posing he should be {Hrosecuted at common 
law for the rescue ; will that circumstance, 
from which the Ministry can derive no merit: 
excuse or justify their suffering so flagraot a 
breach of military discipline to pass by un- 
punished and unnoticeu ? Are they aware of 
the outrage offered to their Sovereign, whea 
his own proper guard is ordered out to stop. 
by main force, the execution of his laws ' 
What are we to conclude from so acandalo3> 
a neglect of their duty, but that they have 
other views, which can only be answered by 
securing the attachment of (he guards? Tbe 
Minister would hardly be so cautious of ot'H 
fending them, if he did not mean,indue tim 
to call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, w 
It be observed, that these gentlemen are neitba 
young officers, nor very young men. IW 
they Dclon^ed tq the unfledged race of en 
signs, who infest our streets, and dishonot^ 
our public places, it might, perhaps, be sufi< 
eient to send them back to tliat discipline frod 
ivhich their parents, judging lightly fi'om th 



iiaMiy of their rices, bad reuaved them t€>o 
soon. Id this case» I am sorry to see, not so 
oiicb the folly of youths, as the spirit of the 
corps, nod the connivance of government, t 
do not qaesttoD that there are luaoy brave and 
worthy ot&eers in the regiments of guards. 
But considering them as a corps, i fear it will 
l>e fooftd, that they are neither good soldiers 
Dor^ood subjects! Far he it trom me to in« 
sinaate the most distant reOection upon the 
tnny. On the contrary , i honour and esteem 
ibe profession ; and, ii these gentlemen were 
•etter soldiers, I am sure they would be bettei 
siibjeets. It is not that there is any internal 
vice or defect in the profession itself, as regu^ 
Idted in this coantry, hut that it is the spirit of 
Ukia particular corps to desfuse their profession; 
and (bat, while they vainly assume the lead of 
the army, they make it matter of impertinent 
comparison, and triumph over the bravest 
troops in the world (I mean our marching re- 
yments) that </ie^, Isjdecd, stand upon higher 
ground, and are privileged to neglect the labo- 
rious forms of military discipline and duly. 
Without dwelling longer upon a most invidu- 
oas subject, I shall leave it to military men, 
who have seen a service more active than the 
parade, to determine whether or no I speak) 
truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been en- 
coardged by. government, and to what pernio 
(ioas puqioses it may be applied hereafter^ 
ueil deserves our most serious consideralion. 

1 1 know, indeed, that, when this, affair hap- 
pened, an aifectatiun of alarm ran through the 

I siinistry. Something most be done to save 
.{>[>earances. The case was too flagrant to be 
?>i3?ed by absolutely without notice. But how 
»uve they acted ? Instead of ordering the offi- 

rie» concerned (and who, strictly speaking, 

r 
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are alone gaUty^;) t6 b^ put nnder arrestfs 'and 
brought tb trial, they would have it und«r- 
stoodftbat they did llieir duly completely, in 
confining a sergeant and four private soldier?, 
until they should be demanded by the civil 
power: so that white the offieers, who or- 
dered, or permitted the thing to be done, e^' 
eaped without censure, the poor- men, who 
obeyed these orders, who, in a militarv view, 
are no way responsible forwhatthey ciid,and 
who, for tnat reason, have been discharged 
by the eivil magistrates, are the only objeets 
whom the Ministry have thought proper to 
eipose to punishment. They did not venture 
to bring even these men to a court martial) ! 
because they knew their evidence would bo j 
fetal to some persons, whom they were de- 
termined to protect ; otherwise, I doubt not, 
the lives of these unhappy, friendless soldiers, 
would long since have been sacrificed, without 
scruple, to the security of their guilty officers. 

I have been accuse*! of endeavouring to in- 
flame the passions of the people. Let me now | 
appeal to their understanding If there be any j 
tool of administration, daring enough to deny 
these facts, or shameless enough to defend the 
conduct of the ministry, let him come for- 
•ward. I care not under what title he appears. 
He shall find me ready to maintain the truth 
of my narrative, and the jtistice of my obser- 
vations upon it, at the hazard of my utmost 
credit with the public. 

Under the most arbitrary ^vemments, the 
common administration of justice is suflTerrd 
to take its course. The subject, though rob- 
bed of hb share in the legislature, is still pro- 
tected bjr the iaws. The political freedom of 
the English constitntinu, was once the prid« 
and honour of an Englishman. The civil 
-equality of the laws preserved the property. 
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ma defended (be safety of the subject. Am 

these gionoas privileges the birthright of the 
people, or are we only tenants at the will of 
tbe Miaistty? But that 1 know there is a 
spirit of resistaoce in the hearts of my coantry* 
men , that they value life, not by its coa<* 
venieuees, bat by the independence and dig* 
nity of their condition ; f should, at this mo* 
(Dent, appeal only to their discretion, f shonid 
persuade them to banish from their minds all 
memoiy of what we were ; 1 should tell them 
Ibis is not a time to remember that we wei^ 
Englishmen j and give it, as my last adnce^ 
to make some early agreement with the Mi- 
Diiter, that, since it has pleased him to rob ut 
ofthose political rights, which once disttn- 
^isuedthe inhabitants of a country whei« 
hoBoor was happiness^ he would leave us at 
le^ the faomble, obedient security of citizens, 
^od graciously condescend to protect us in our 
sabajission. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXI. 

To the Printer of the Public Mverliser. 

5«> November 14, 17®. 

Thi variety of remarks which have beea 
Ne upon the last letter of Junius, and my 
^^^n opinion of the writer, who, whatever 
^^y be his faults, is certainly not a weak man, 
l^ve induced me to examine, with some at- 
Mm, the subject of that letter. I could not 
^rsoade myself, that, while he had plenty of 
^l>ortant materials, h^ would have taken up 
'I'gbt or trifling occasion to atteck AeMinis- 
'^vHWich less could 1 oouceive; that it was 
H 
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his' intention io rain the officers cotic^rrued Ut 
(he rescue of General Oanseii orto Injure the 
General hlmseif. Xbese are little objects, and 
can no way contribute to the great (purposes 
he seems to bove in view, by addressing him- 
self to tlie paUic. WUbout considering Uie 
ornamefital style he has adopted, i deter- 
mined to look farther into the loatter, before 
I decided upon (be merits of liis letter. The 
first step i took was to inquire into the truth 
of the facts ; for if these were either false or 
misrepresented, tiie most artful exertion of his 
understandhtg, in reasoning upon theai^ would 
only be a disgrace to him. Now, Sir, 1 have 
found every circumslonce staled by. Juoius to 
be literally true» General Gansel persuaded 
the bailiffs to conduct htm to the parade, and 
certainly solicied a cortM)riil, and otl\er sol- 
diers, to assist bira in making bis escape. Cap- 
tain Dodd did certainly apply to Captain 
Gartb for tJic assistance of his guard. Captain 
Garth declined appearing birocelf, but stood 
aloof while the other took upon him to order 
out the King's guard, and by main force ^res- 
cued the General. It is also strictly true, tiiat 
the General was escorted by a file of mosque- 
tecrs to a place of security. These are facts 
Mr. VVoodfall, which 1 promise you do gen- 
tleman in the guards will deny. If all, or any, 
of them are fulse, why are they not conti-a- 
dieted by4he jiaities Uieraselves.^ However 
secure against military censure, they have y«t 
a character to lose; and surely, if they «re i 
innocent, it is notjieneath them to pay some I 
attention to the opinion of the public. . ' 

The force of .In nius's observatmnsupoihUieHe I 
facts cannot be belter marked, than by mix'sxt^ 
and refuting the objections whwh have be^a ' 
made to them. One writer soys, « edmita«» ' 
" the oflBcers have offended, tliey are punislic^ 
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** ble at ccmimon law ; ood will yon hare a 
<< British subject puniiiied twice <or the nmo 
" otifence ?" 1 answer that they have com- 
mitted two offences, both very enormous, an4 
violated two laws. The rescue is one offence, 
the flagrnnt breach of discipline another: and 
hitherto it does not appear that tkey have 
heeit punished, or even censured, for either. 
Another gentleman lays much stress upon the 
calamKy of the case ; and, instead of dispro* 
vin^ factSf appeals at once to the compassion 
of toe public. This idea, as well as the in- 
sinoation, that deprhing the parlia of their 
cdmmistUma teould te an injury to thiir credi- 
(ors, can only refer to General Gansel. The 
other officers arc in no distress; therefore, 
have no claim to compassion: nor does it 
appear that their creditors, if they have any, 
are more likely to be satisfied by their con- 
tiotting in the guards. But this sort of plea 
will not hold in any shape. Compassion to 
an offender, who has grossly violated the laws, 
is, in effect, a cruelty to the peacable subject 
who has observed them ; and, even admitting . 
the force of any alleviating circumstances, it 
is nevertheless true, that, in this instance, the 
royal compassion has interposed too soon. 
The legal and proper mercy of a KHsg of Eng- 
land may remit the pwiisbmeot, but ought not 
to stop toe trial. 

Besides these particular objections, there 
has been a cry raised against Junius, for his 
raatiee and injustice in attacking the Ministry 
Qpon an event which they could neither hin- 
der nor ibresee. This I must aifirm, is a false 
representation of his argument. He lays no 
itress upon the event itself, as a ground of ac- 
cusation against the Ministry, but dwells en- 
tirely upon their subseque'nt conduct. He 
<loe8 not say that they ave. answerable tf^r the 



ofitenee, but for the scandalous neglect of their 
duty^in suffering an offence so ilagiant to pads 
by witbout notice or inquiry. Sup{)Osing theoi 
ever so regardless of wliat they owe to the 
public, and as iudifterent about the opioioo, 
OS they are about the interests, of their cx>un- 
try, what answer, as officers of the cr^wn, 
will they give to Junius, wlien be aslcs t hem, 
Are thejf aware of the outrage offered to their 
Sovereignt wften hit own proper guard it ordered 
out to ttopf by main force, the txecutton of hio 
laibtf And when we see a iVnnistry giving 
such a strange, unaccountable protection to 
the officers of the guards, is it unfair to suspect 
that they have some secret and unwarFanta- 
ble motives for their conduct ? If they feel 
themselves injured by such a suspicion, why- 
do they not immemately clear themselves 
from it by doing their duty ? For the honour 
of the guards, I cannot help expressing ano* 
ther suspicion, that if the commanding officer 
had not received a secret injunction to the 
contraryi he would, in tiie ordinary course of 
his business, have applied for a court martial 
to try the two subalterns : the one ibr quitting 
his guard ; the other for taking upon him (lie 
command of the guard, and employing it in 
the manner he did. I do not mean to enter 
Into or defend the severity with which Junius 
treats the guards. On the contrary, I will. 
suppose, for a moment, that they deserve & 
very ditierent character, ft this be true* in 
what light will they consider the conduct oC 
the two subalterns' but as a general reproaclx. 
and disgrace to the whole corps? And will 
they not wish to see them censured, in a mill* 
tary way, if it were only for the credit and 
discipline of the regiment ? 

Upon the whole, Sir, the Ministry seem to 
me to have taken a very improper advax>4a|^« 
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oi ibe good nature of the public^ whose bu- 
maaUy, they found, considered notbing in thU 
atfair, bat the distress of General Gansel They 
would persuade us, that it was only a common 
rescue by a f«w disorderly soldiers, and not 
the formal, deliberate act of the King's guard, 
headed by an officer; and the public has fal- 
len into the «Ieception. I think, therefore, we 
are obliged to Junius for the carejie has taken 
to inquire into the facts, and for the just com- 
mentary with which he has given them to the 
world. For my own part, I am as unwilfing 
as any man to load the unfortunate; but 
really. Sir, the precedent, with respect to the 
guards, is of a most important nature, and 
iiiarming enough (considering the consequen- 
ces with which it may be attended) to deserve 
a parliamentary inquiry. When the guards, 
are daring enough, not only to violate their 
own discipline, but pnblicly, and with the 
most atrocious violence, to stop the execu- 
tion of the laws, and when such extraordinary 
offences pass with impunity, believe me. Sir, 
ike precedent strikes deep 

PHILO JONIUS. 



LETTER XXXII. 

To the PruUer of the Public Advertiser.. 

Sir, November 16, 1769. 

I APWET the claim of a gentleman, who pub- 
fehes in the Gazetteer under the name of Mo- 
destus. He has some right to expect an an- 
swer from me ; though I think, not so miicb 
from the merit or importance of his objections, 
w from my own voluntary engagement. I 
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had a reason for not taking notice of him 
sooner, which, as he b a candid person, I be- 
lieve, he will think sufficient. In my first 
letter, I took for granted, from the time wbkh 
had. elapsed, that there was no intention to 
censure, or even to try, the persons concerned 
in the rescae of Genera] Gansel : bat Modes- 
tus having since either affirmed, or strongly 
insinuated; that the offenders mi^t still be 
brought to a legal trial, any attempt to pre- 
judge the cause, or to prejudice the minds of 
a jury, or a court-martial, would be highly im- 
proper. 

A mnn more hostile to the ministry than I 
am would not so often remind (hem of their 
duty. If the D:ike of Grafton will not per- 
form the duty of his station, why is he Minis- 
ter? I wilt not descend to a SGurrtlons alter- 
cation with any man ; but this is a subject too 
important to be passed over with silent indif- 
ference." If the gentlemen, whose conduct is 
in question, are not brought to a trial, the 
Puke of Grafton shall hear from me again. 

The motives on which I am supposed to 
have taken up tliis cause, are of little Import- 
ance, compared with the facts themselves, and 
the observations I have made upon them. 
Without a vain profession of integrity, whicii 
in these times mi^ht justly be suspected, I 
shall show myself, m effect, a friend to the in- 
terest of my countrymen ; and leave it to them 
to determine, whether I am moved by a per- 
sonal malevolence to three private gentlemen, 
or merely by a hope of perplexing the minis- 
try ; or whether f am animated by a just and 
honourable purpose of obtainin? a satisfaction 
to the laws of this country, equal, if (Msslble, 
to the violation they have suffered. 

JUNIUS.. 
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LETTER XXXIU. 
To his Grace the Duke of Grafton, 
My Lord, November 29, 17€9^ 

TaoucH my opinion of your Grace's inte- 
grity was but little airected by tbe coyness with 
which you received Mr. V'aughan's proposals, 
■ I caufesa 1 give you some credit for your dt3- 
cretion. You bad a fair opportunity of dis« 
playing a certain delicacy, of wbich you bad 
not been susfiected, and you were in the ri^bt 
to make use of it. By Uying in a moderate 
stocic of reputation, you undoubtedly meant to 
provide for tbe future necessities of your cha- 
racter, tkat, with an honourable resistance 
ujion record, you might safely^ '''^°'^ y?°f 
genius, and yield to a favourite inclination 
witli security. But you have discovered your 
purjjoses too soon ; and, instead of the modest 
reserve of virtue, have shown us the terma- 
gant chastity of a prude, who gratifies her pas- 
sions with' distinction, and prosecutes one 
lover for u rvpe, while she solicits the lewd 
erji braces of another. 

Your cheek turns paje : for a guilty con- 
science telh yon, you are undone. Come 
forward, tliou virtuous minister, and tell the 
v.'orld by what i merest Mr. Hine has beenre- 
corame I led to so extraordinary a mark of his 
Maiesty's favour j what was the price of the 
patent he has bought, and to what honourable 
)>urpoae the purchase money has been applied. 
Nothing less than many thousands could pay 
Colonel Burgoyne's expenses at Preston. Da 
voa dare to prosecute such a creature as 
Vaughau, while you arc basely setting up the 
Royal patronage to auction ? Do you dare to 
complain of an attack uponyour own honour, 
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while you are selling the favoars of the Crow By 
to raise a fund for corrupting the morals of 
the (Hfople P And do you think it b possible 
such enormities should escape without im- 
peachment ? It iif indeed, highly your inter* 
est to maintain the present House of Com- 
mons. Having sold the nation to you in 
groBS) they will undoubtedly protect you in 
the detail; for, while they patronize your 
erimeS) they feel for their own. JU^ilUS. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

^ his Grate the Duke of Grafton. 

Mr LoKD, December 12, 1769. 

I Find, with some sur|)rise, that you are 
not supported as you deserve. Your most de- 
termined advocates have scruples about tbem, 
which you are unacquainted with ; and 
though there be nothing too hazardous for 
your Grace to engage m, there are some 
thin^ too infamous for the vilest prostitute 
of a newspaper to defend* In what other 
manner shall we account for the profound 
submissive silence, which you and your 
frienis have observed upon a charge, which 
called immediately for the clearest refutation, 
and would have justified tbe severest meas- 
ures of resentment ? I did not attempt to 
blast your character by an indirect, ambigu- 

* From thf* publication of tbe preceding to this 
date, not one word was said in defence of the 
I)uke of Grafton. But vice and impudence soon 
recovered themselves, and the sale of the royal la- 
▼Oiir w IS openly avowed and defended. We ac 
knowledge the pietv of St. James's, but what i» 
heoome of its morality ? 
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ons m9\nu^l^fm ; but candidly stated to yoa 
a plain ftfe'tr' which struck directly at the In- 
tegrity of a privy counsellor, of a first com- 
missionerof the frearary, and of a leading 
minister, who is 8uppose<l to enjoy the first 
share in his Majesty's confidence * In every 
one of these capacities, T employed the most 
moderate terms to charj^e you with treachery 
to your sovereign, and breach of trust in your 
office.^ I accused you of having sold a patent 
place in the coltection of the customs at Kxe- 
ter to one Mr. Hine, who, unable, or unwil- 
ling, to deposit the whole purchase-money 
himself, raised part of it by contribution, and 
hns now a certain Doctor Brooke quartered 
upon the salary for one hundred pounds a 
year. No sale by the candle was ever con- 
ducted with greater formality. I affirm, that 
the price at which the place was knocked 
down (and which, I have good reason to think, 
was not less than three thousand five hundred 
pounds) was, with your connivance and con- 
sent, paid to Coloqel Burgoyne, to reward 
him, I presume, for the decency of his de- 
portment at Preston; or to reimburse him, 
perhaps, for the fine of one thousand pounds, 
which, for that very deportment, the court of 
King's Bench thought proper to set upon him. 
It is not often that the Chief Justice and the 
Prime Minister are so strangely at variance 
in their opinions of men and things. 

I thank God, there is not in human nature 
a degree of impudence daring enough to deny 
the charge I have fixed upon you. Your cour* 
teous secretary,! your confidential architect,^ 

* And by the same means preseves it to this hoar. 

f Tommy Bradshaw. 
X Mr. Taylor. He and George Ross Ctbe Scoteh 
agent and worthy confident oi Lord Mansfield) 
iBjuiaged the business. 

H 2 
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are silent as (he grave. Even Mr. Rigby's 
countenaoce fails him. He vioUtes his second 
nature^ ami blushes whenever he speaks of 
you. Perhaps the noh(e colonel himself will 
relieve yon. No man is more tender of fai& 
reputation. He is not only nice, but perfectly 
sore^ in every thing that touches his honour. 
If any mant for example, were to accuse him 
of taking his stand at a gaming table, and 
watching, with the soberest attention, for a 
fair opportunity of engaging a druiiken young 
DObleinan at piquet, he would, undoubtedly, 
consider it as an infamous aspersion upon his 
character, and resent it like a man of honour. 
Acquitting him, therefore, of drawing a it^u- 
iar and splendid subsistence from any unwor- 
thy practices, either in his own house, or else- 
where, let me ask your Grace, for what milita- 
ry merks you have been pleased to reward 
bim with military government ? He had a re- 
giment of dragoons, whicli one would imagine 
was at least an equivalent for any services he 
ever performed. Besides, he is but a yon ng of- 
ficer, considering his preferment; and except 
In his activity at Preston, not very conspicu- 
ous in his profession. But it seems the sale of 
a civil employment was not sufficient ; and 
military governments, which were intended 
for the support of worn ont veterans, must be 
thrown into tbc seak) to defray the extensive 
bribery of a contested electirm. Are these the 
steps you take to secure to your Sovereign the 
attachment of his army? With what counte- 
nance da>e you appear in the royal presenco, 
branded, as you are, with the infamy of a no- 
torious breach of trust ? With what counte- 
nance can you take your seat at the treasury 
board, 4>r in the council, when you feel tliat 
every circulating whisper is at your expense 
•lone, and fltii^s you to the heart ? Have you 



a jingle irlend ra Parliament so shameless, so 
thorott^bly abandoned, aa to undertake your 
defeacef you know, nay Lord, that there is 
not a man in either house, whose character, 
hovtBi*er flagitious^ would uot be ruined by 
■Hxing his reputation with yours : and does 
not your heart inform you that you are de- 
y^raded below the condition of a man, niien 
you are obliged to liear these insults with sub- 
missiooy and even to thank me for my mode- 
ration. 

W'e are told by the highest judic}»1 authori- 
ty, that Mr. Vaughan's* oifer to purchase the 
reversion of a patent place in Jamaica (which 
be> was otherwise sufficiently entitied to) 
amounts to a high misdcraeaoor. Be it so; 
and if lie deserves it, let him be imnishcd. But 

* A littlr beforp the ptihUcatlon oftliis nnd (b^ 
preceding Wtter, the Duke of Grafton ^nd cnm. 
ntpttced a proiiecution against Mr. Sam up! V'angh- 
sn, for piid4*3vouriiig tocorrapthis ioti'grity, by an 
niTer of five thousand pouudi) for a patt^ut i/lnce in 
Jainaic;). A rule to show canse -why an mformH 
tJon .sftonld not be exhibited against V»iijbrtii fqr 
cf»rt"»in nil •'demeanors, being granted by the court 
f.f Kin;*':' Bench, the matter was solehmly afgncd 
on Ibeli7th of iVoven»bi*r, 1769, and by the luuini- 
mon»of«nion of the four judges, the mie was made 
nh'tihite. The pleadinip and speeehei* were accn 
rate!/ tilcen in Hiort Imnd, aild published. The 
w.'solt^ of ljOJ"d MinsGeld's sjwech, ami particular- 
ly the following extracts from it, deserve the rea- 
<iff*s aUention. ** A practice of the kind com- 
** pUiOpdof here, is certaitily dishonourable and 
*' x-\ni\ iloiis If a man stamRng uader the rela- 
'* tian of an officer under the King,or of a person in 
'* whom the King pots confidence, or of a Minister, 
•* tak^s money for the usKj of that coafideace th* 
** Kins puts in hwi. Ire -basely betrays* tlio King; 
" he basely betra vs liis tjust. If Ibe Kingj^old t le 
" <?flic«, it trooH+Je actJt^ coctrary to th§ trust tUe 
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the teamed Judge might have had a fairer op* 
portiinify of displaying the powei"? of his efo- 
quence. Having delivered himself, wrHi so 
much energy, upon the criminnl nature, and 
dfcngorous 6onFC<jnencc*s of any alfempt lo 
corrupt a man of vour Grace's station, nhat 
won! f 'ip have sr.id to the Mittlstfer himself, to 
that ' ery Privy Counscllbr, to that first Com* 
roissionfr of the Trocsiry, who docs not wait 
fop, hutimpatiently W)!icits, the touch of cor- 
•ruption ; who emi>loys the meanest of Ins crea- 
tures in these hononrabl^ prrvices ; and, for- 
getting the j^cnius and fidelity of his secreta- 
ry, dcj=cends lo appfy to his bouse builder for 
assistance. 

This afFiiir, ray Lord, will do infinite credit 
to government, if, to clear your character) 
yon should think pro|H;r lo bring it into the 
House of Lords, or into the court of King's 
Bench. But my Lord, you dare not do either. 

JUNIUS. 

'* constf'aition had reposed in him. Tlie constitution 
^* dops not inteud the crown should sull those of- 
" fices to raiae a revenue otit of them. Is it possi- 
" ble to hesitate, whether this would not be criml 
** nai ia the Duke of Graflon ? contrary to his duty 
" as a Privy Counsellor, contrary to his duty as ft 
*^ Minister, contrary to his duty as a subject p Uis 
** advice should betl^ee. according to Uis judgment. 
" It is the duty of his office; he bath sworn to it.'* 
Piotwithstandine all thi?, the Uuke of Graflon cer> 
taiuly sold a patent place to Mr Hioe, for three 
thousand 6ve hundred pounds. If the House of 
Commons had done their duty, and impeached the 
Duke for tliis breach of trust, how wofully uaust 
poor honest Vlansfield have been puzzled ! His 
embarrassment would have afibrdeu the most ri- 
diculous scene that was ever exliibited. To save 
the j^idge from this perplexity, and^ the Duke 
from impeachment, the prosecution agaiuet Vaugh.. 
^ was immediately dropped. 
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-* LETTER XXXV. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 
Sir, Deceqiberld, 1769. 

When the complaints of a brave and power- 
ful people are observed to increa^ in propor- 
tion to the wrongs they have suffered, when, 
instead of sinking into submission, they are , 
roused to resistance, the time will soon arrive 
at which every inferior consideration must 
yield to the security of the Sovereign, and to 
the general safety of the state. There is a 
moment of difficulty and danger, at which 
flattery and falsehood can no longer deceive, 
aod simplicity itself can no longer be misled. 
Let us suppose it arrived : let os suppose a 
fmcioa9, well-intcfntioned prince, made sensi- 
ble, at last, of the great daty he owes to his 
people, and of bis own disgraceful situation ; 
that he looks round him for assistance, and 
asks for no advice, but how io gratliy the 
wishes and secure the happiness of his sub- 
jects. In these circumstances, it may be mat- 
ter of curious speculation to consider, if an 
honest man were permitted to approach a king, 
in what terms he would address himself to 
his sovereign. Let it be imagined, no matter 
how improbable, that the first prejudice agains^t 
bis character is removed; that the cererao* 
Dions difficulties of an. audience are surmount- 
ed ; that he feels himself animated by the pu- 
rest and most honourable auctions to his 
King and country; and that the ^at per- 
son whom he addresses has spirit enough 
to bid him speak freely, and nnderstanding 
enongh to listen to him with attention. Un- 
acquainted with the vain impertinence of 
forms, he would deliver his sentiments with 
dignity and firmness, but not without respectv 
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SlE, 

It is the misfortune of your life, and orW 
ginalJy the cause of every reproach and dis- 
tress which has attendee! your goveromeBt, 
that you should never have been acouainlcd 
with the language uf truth, until you neard it 
in the compTaints of your peofile. It i& noij 
however, too late to correct the error of your 
education. We are still inclined to m^e an 
indulgent allowance for the pernicious lessons 
you received io your youth, and to form tlie 
most sanguine hopes fi-om the natural bene 
volence of your disposition.* We are far from 

* The plan of the lutelanje and future dominion 
over the heir apparent, laid many years ago, at 
CarHon-HoMse, between the Princess Dowager and 
her favourite the Earl oC Bute, was as gross and 
palpable as tliat which w^g concerted between 
Anne of Austria and Cai^inal Masarine, to gorern 
Louis the J'onrteenth, and, in €l^t, to proloo(^ his 
ntiiiority until the end of Uieir Jives. That pnnce 
hrid strong nattiral pirts, and used frcquentlj^ to 
biusjj for his own ignorance and want of ediicatiop, 
which had been wiltulii neglected by hb mother 
and hrr minion, A little experience, however, 
soon showed him how shamefully he had been 
treated, and for what infamous purposes he had 
been leept in ^norance Oiir^reat Edward, too, 
at an early period, hid sense enough to understand 
the nature of the eonnaxiou between his abandoned 
fnother and the digested Mortuner. But, since 
that time, human nature, we may observe, is 
grrafly altered for the better. Dowagers may be 
rhaste, and minions may be honest. When it was 
proposed tofelth- thn pivsent Kin;\<i household, n^ 
Prince of U'ales, It is well known, that the Karl of 
Bute was forced into it, it\ direct cootradicliou to 
tho late King's inclination. That was the salHar.t 
{)oiut from which aU the mischiefs and disgraces of 
the present reiga took life and moti<m. From that 
moment. Lord Bute never suffered the Prince of 
Wales to be ao instaut out of hissiglit. *Vc nerd 
DOt look farcher. 



Wiioi'ifig you .capable of a direct » deliberate 
purpose to invade those original righbof your 
subfeets, on which all their civil and political 
liberties depend. Had it been possible for us 
to entertain a suspicion so dishonourable to 
5'OQr character, we should long since liavc 
adopted a style of remonstrance very distant 
from the homility of complaint. The docli'ine 
iocolcated by our laws, That the King can do 
no wrong, is admitted without reUictance. We 
separate the amiable, good natured prince, 
from the folly and treachery of his servants, 
and the private virtues of the man &*oin the 
vices of his government. Were it not for this 
jast distinction, I know not whether your IVIa> 
ieFty's condition, or that of the English nation, 
irouid deser\'e most to foe lamented. 1 woaUl 
prepare your mind for a favourable reception 
of truth, by removing every painful, offensive 
iJea of personal reproach. Vour subjects, 
Sir, wifth for nothing, but that, as //m^ are rea* 
.soriable and affectionate enough to separate 
your person from vour government, so you, in 
your turn, should distinguish lictween the 
rondncl which becomes the permanent dignity 
of a King, and that which serves only to pro- 
mote the tempory interest and miserable am- 
bition of a M mister. 

Vou ascended the throne with a declared, 
and, I doubt not, a sincere resolution of giving 
universal satisfaction to your subjects. You 
loundthem pleased with the novelty of a young 
prince, whose countenance promised even 
more than his words ; and loyal to you, not 
only from principle but passion. It was not 
I cold profession of allegiance to the 6rst ma- 
pstrate, but a partial, animated attachmeutto 
i favourite prince, the native of their country. 
They did not wait to examine your conduct, 
ior to be determined. by experience, but gave 
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you a generous credit for the future blessings 
of your reijijn, and paid you in advance the 
dearest tribute of their affections. Such, Sir, 
vras once the disposition of a people, who 
now surrounf* your throne with reproaches 
and complaints. Do justice to yourself. Ba- 
nish from your mind those unworthy opinions, 
with which sonf»e interested persons have la- 
boin*ed to possess you. Distrust the men who 
teli you tlint the En^isb are naturally light 
and inconstant ; that they complain without 
a cause. Withdraw' your confidence equally 
from all parties; from ministers, favourites, 
and relations ; and iet there be one moment 
in your life, in which you have consulted your 
own understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name 
of Gndishman, believe me, Sir, you were per- 
suaded to pay a very ill-judged compliment to 
one part of your subjects, at tlie expense of 
another. While the natives of Scotland are 
not In actual rebellion, they arc undoubtedly 
entitled to protection : nor do I mean to con- 
demn the policy of giving some encourage- 
ment to the novelty of their affections for the 
House of Hanover. I am ready to hope for 
every thing from their new born Keal, and 
from the future steadiness of their allegiance ; 
but, hitherto they have no claim to your fo- 
vour To honour them with a determined 
predilection and confidence, in exclusion of 
your English subjects, who placed your family, 
and, in spite of treachery and rebellion, have 
supported it upon the throne, is a mistake too 
gross, even for the unsuspecting generosity of 
)ronth. In this error, we see a capital viola, 
tion of the most obvious rules of policy and 

Krodenco. We trace it, however, to an original 
las in your education, and are ready to al- 
low for jour inexperiencf . 
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To tliesMile early influence we attribute it* 
that you have deseended to tak*^ a share> DOt 
only in the narrow view;! and interests of par- 
ticular persons, but in the fatal r^ialignity of 
their passio as. At yoaraccession to the Uironet 
the whole ^stem of £overument was altered, 
not from wMdom or deliberation i but because 
it had been adopted by^ourpredeceasor. A little 
penonal motives of pique and resentment was 
sufficient to remove the ablest servants of the 
crown ;* but it is not in this country, Sir* that 
sach men can be dishonoured by the frowns 
of a king. They were dismissed but could 
Dot be disgraced- Without enterrag into a 
minuter discussion of the merits of the peace, 
we may observe, in the imprudent hurry wHh 
which the tint overtures from France were ac» 
cepted, in the conduct of the negociation, and 
terms of the treaty, the strongest marks of that 
precipitate spirit of concession, with which a 
certain part of your subjects have been at all 
times ready to purchase a peace with the na« 
tual enemiea of this country. On your part 
we are satisfied that every Uiing was honour- 
able and sincere ; and, if England was sold to 
France, we doubt not that, your Majesty was 
equally betrayed. The conditions of the peace 
were matter of grief and surprise to your sub- 
jects, but not the immediate cause of their 
present discontent. 

Hitherto, Sir, you have been sacrificed to 
the prejudices and passions of otbeis. With 
what firmness will you bear the mention of 
your own ? 

A man, not very honourably distinguished 

* One of tiie first acts of the present reign wa* to 
dkmifs Mr. L«egge, because he had, some years be- 
fore, refused to yield his interest in Hampshire to a 
Scotchman, recommended by Lord Bute, i nis 
was the reason publicly assigned by his Uorusiiip. 
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many singular pik>of9 of their aUiUlies. Not 
contented with making Mr. Wilkes a lAan of 
iroportanoe, they have judieioiuly transfer* 
eel the question froni the rights and interests 
of one man, to the most important rights and 
interests of the people ; and forced your sub* 
jH^ts, from wishing well to the cause of an in- 
dividual to unite with him in their own. I^et 
them proceed as they have begun, and your 
majesty need not doubt that the catastrophe 
wiii do no dishonour to the conduct of the 
piece. 

The circumstances to which you are redu- 
ced, will not admit of a compromise with the 
English nation. Undecisive, qualifying inea« 
Bures, will disgrace your government still 
more than open violence : and, without satis- 
fying the people, will excite their contempt. 
They have too much understanding and spi- 
rit to accept of an indirect satisfeotion for a 
direct injury. Nothing le^is than a repeal, as 
formal as the resolution itself, can heal the 
wound which has been given to the constitu- 
tion, nor will any thing less be occepted. I 
can readily believe, that there is an influence 
sufficient to recall that pernicious vote. The 
House of Commons undoubtedly consider 
their duty to the Crown as paramount to alt 
other obiigatioiis. To us they are only in- 
debted for an accidental existence, and have 
justly transferred their gratitude from their 
parents to their benefactors ; from those who 
gave them birth, to the minister, from whose 
benevolence they derive the comforts and 
pleasures of their political life ; who has ta. 
ken the tenderest care of their infancy, and 
relieves their necessities without offending 
their delicacy. But, if it were possible for 
their integrity to be degraded to a condition 
ao vile and abject, that> oompared tvlth it, the 
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present' estimation they stand in, is a state of 
honour and respect ; consider. Sir, io what 
loanner yuu will afterwards proceed. Can yea 
coiicetve that the people of this country will 
long submit to be governed by so flexible a 
House of Commons ? It is not in the nature 
of human society, that any form of govern^* 
ment, in such circumstances, can long be pre- 
served. Jn ours, the general coniempt ot the 
people is as fatal as their detestation. Such, 
) am }jBrsuaded, would be the necessary etfect 
of any base concession made by the present 
House of Commons ; and, as a qualifying mea- 
sure would not be accepted, it remains for 
you to decide, whether you will at any ba« 
zard, snpfport a set of men who have reduced 
you to tbis unhappy dilemma, or whether you 
will gratify the united wishes of the whole 
people of England, by dissolving the parlia- 
ment. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincere- 
ly, that you have personally no design against 
the constitution, nor any view inconsistent 
with the good of your subjects, I ttiiuk you 
cannot hesitate long upon the choice which it 
equfldly concerns your interest and your ho- 
nour to adopt. On one side, yon hazard the 
affec^tion of all your English subjects ', you re- 
linquish every hope of repose to yourself, and 
you endanger the establishment of your fa- 
mily forever. All this you venture for no ob- 
ject whatsoever ; or, for such an object as it 
would be an affront to you to name. Men of 
sense will examine your conduct with suspi- 
cion ; while those, who arc incapable of com- 
prebeoding to what degree they are injured, 
sffllct you with clamours equally insolent and 
onmeanine. Supposing it possible that no fa- 
tal struggle should ensue, you determine at 
once, to be unhappy, without the hope ot a 
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compensatioR, either from interest or ambi- 
tion. If an English King be bated or despi- 
sed, he must be unhappy : and this, perhaps, 
is the only political truth which he oueht to 
be convinced of without eifieriment. l^uty if 
the English people should no longer confine 
their resentment to, a submissive representa- 
tion of their wrongs ; if, following the glorious 
example of their ancestors, they shoaici oo 
longer appeal to the creature of the constitu- 
tion, but to that high being, who gave them 
the rights of humanity, whose gifts it Mr ere 
sacrilege to surrender, let me ask you. Sir, 
upon what part of your subjects would you 
rely for assistance ? 

The people of Ireland have been uniformly 
plundered and oppressed. In return, they give 
you every day fresh marks of their resent- 
ment. They despise the miserable governor* 
you have sent them, because he is tlie creature 
of Lord Bute : nor is it from any natural con- 
fusion in their ideas> that they are so ready to | 
confound the original of a kmg, with the dis- I 
graceful representation of him. 

The distance of the colonies would make it ' 
impossible for them to take an active concern 
in your affairs, if they were as well affeeted 
to your government, as th^y once pretended 
to be to your person. They wero ready 
enough to distinguish between you and your 
ministers. Titey complained of an act of the 
legisbture, but traced the origin of it no high- 
er than to the servants of tfie crown : they 
pleased themselves with the hope that theu- 
So\rereign, if not favourable to their caused at 
least was impartial. The decisive nersoiml 
part you took against them has eftectually 

* Viscount Townshf.nd, sent over oo the plan of 
being resident Governor. The hislory ol his ridi- 
culous administration shall not be lost to the puhLc, 



It'inislied that first dbtincUon (Vom their 
iiiiutla." Tbey consider yon as onited with 
your servants against America; and know 
iiow to distinguish the Sovereign and a venal 
imrliament on one side, from the real sen- 
liraeots (d the English people on the otiier. 
Looking forward to indepeadencei they might 
pQssthiy receive you for theur King : but, if 
ever you retire to Americ«i, be assured, they 
will give you such a covenant to digest, as 
the presbytery of S,:otIand would have been 
ashamed to otfer to Charles the Second. 
Ttiey left their native land in search of fr«e- 
dom, and found it in a desert. Divided as 
they are into a thousand forms of policy and 
rcli^on, there is one point in which, they nil 
ai;ree : tbey equally detest the pageantry of a 
king, and the supercilious hypocrisy of a 
bishop. 

It ts not then, from the alienated affections 
of Irehind or America, that you can reasona* 
biy look for assistance ; still less from the peo^ 
]ie of £ngland, who are actually contending 
ibr their rights, and in this great question are 
parties against you. You are not, however, 
destitute of every appearance of support ; you 
have all the Jacobites, iVon-jurors, Roman 
Ca(holic9, and Tories of this country, and all 
Scotland without exception. Considering from 

• In the KingV uper ch of Novemh«*r 8tb, 1768, it 
vai dedal ed/* That tbe spirit of faction had bro. 
" keo Out nft'esii in somf^ of thp colooie«, and, in 
•' one of them proceeded to acts of violence and 

* resistance to the execution of the laws ; that 

* Boston W!W in a state of diisohedience to all 
" laws and government, and had proceeded to 

* meanires subversive of the constitution, and at- 
" tended with circumstanoes tliat manifested a di«- 
" pOHiiion 16 throw off their depeudeace on Great 
" Brilaiu/' 
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what family you arc descended, the choice of 
Vour friends has been singularly directed; 
and truly, Sir, if you had not lost the whig in- 
terest of England, I should admirey oar dexter- 
ity in turning the hearts of your enemies. Is 
it possible for you to place any conlMenGe in 
men, who, before they are faithfnl to you, 
must renounce every opinion, and betray every 
principle, both in church and state, which they 
inherit from their ancestors, and are confirm* 
ed in by their education ? whose numbers are 
so inconsiderable, that they have long since 
been obliged to give up the principles and 
]ariguage which distinguish them as a party, 
and to fight under the banners of then- ene- 
mies ? Their zeal begins with hypocrisy, aud 
must conclude in treachery. At first they de- 
ceive — at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your 
heart and understanding so biassed, from your 
earliest infancy, in their favour, that nothing 
less than your own misfortunes can undeceive 
vou. You will not accept of the uniform eiL- 
perience of your ancestors ; and when once 
a man is determined to believe, the very ab- 
surdity of the doctrine confirms him in his 
faith. A bigoted understanding can draw a 
proof of attachment to the House of Hano- 
ver, from a notorious zeal for (he House of 
Stuart, and find an earnest of future loyalty 
in former rebelions. Appearances are, how- 
ever, in their favour : so strongly indeed that 
one would think they had forgo'tten that you 
are their lawful King, and had mistaken yoa 
for a Pretender to the Crown. Let it be ad- 
mitted then, that the Scotch are as sincere in 
their present professions, as if you were, in 
reality, not an Englishman, but a Briton of 
the JSorth. You would not be the first prince, 
of their native country, against whom the^ 



biive rebelled, nor the first whom (hey have 
basely betrayed. Have you forgotten, Sir, or 
has your favourite concealed from you that 
part of our history, when the unhappy 
Charles (and he too bac. private virtues) fled 
from the open, avowed indignation of his 
English subjects, and surrendered himself at 
discretion to the good faith of his own coun- 
trymen P Without looking for support in their 
affections as sabiects, he applied only to their 
booour, as gentlemen, for protection. They 
received him, as they would your Majesty 
with bows, and smiles, and falsehood, and 
kept him until they had settled their bai^in 
with Ibe English parliament; thenbaselv sohl 
their native King to the vengeance of his ene- 
mies. This, Sir, was not the act of a few trai- 
tors, but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch 
parliament, representing the nation. A wise 
prince mi^t draw from it two lessons of equal 
utility to himself. On one side, he might learn 
to dread the undisguised resentment of a ge- 
nerous people, who dare openly assert their 
rights, and who, in a just cause, are ready to 
meet their Sovereign in the field. On the 
other side, he would be taueht to apprehend 
lomething far more formidable; a fawning 
treachery, against which no prudence can 
guard, no courage can defend The insidious 
smile opoB the cheek would warn him of the 
caalcer in the heart. 

Fr«m the uses to which one part of the ar- 
my h»i bean too fi«quentiy applied, you 
liave some reason to expect that there are no 
Krvicee they woiild refuse. Here, too, wa 
face the partiality of your understanding. 
You take the sense of the army from the con- 
dnct of the guards, with tlie same justice witU 
which you collect the sense of thcs people 
frorothe««!pKseiitatk)naoflheIV;lnistry. Your 
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marching regiments. Sir, will not make llie 
guards their exajiiple, either as soiiliors or sub- 
jects. Til cy feel, and resent, a» ftiey'eu^bt to 
do, that invariable, undislinguishing i'avoiir 
with which the guar.is are treated;* while. 
those gallant troops, l)y whom every hozard- 
ous, every laborious service 13 performed, are 
left to fierish in garrisons abroad, or pine m 
quarters t>t home, neglected and forgotten. \i 
tney had no sense of the great original duty they 
owe to their countiy, their resentment would 
operate like patriotism, and leave your cause 
to be defended by those on whom you have 
lavished the rewards and honours of theirjiro- 
fession. The Frajtorian bands, enervated and 
debauched as they were, had still stren^;!!' 
enough to awe the Roman populace; but 
when the distant legions took the alarm, tiiev 
marched to Rome, and gave away the empire. 
On this side, then, whichever way you turn 
your eyes, you see nothing but perplexity and 
distress. You may determine to support the 
very Ministry who have reduqed your atiait^ 
to this deplorable situation ; you wiay sheltei- 
yourself under the forms of a parliament} and 
set the peo])Ie at defiance ; but be assured, Sir, 
that such a resolution would be as imprudent 
as it would be odious. If it did not iinipe- 

* The number of comm ssioiied officers in thn 
guards are to the marching regiments as one 10 
eleven: the number of regiments given to tlic 
guards, cofupared with those given to the line, i^ 
,about three to one at a moderate comtJUtation ; 
jousequently, the parliriiity in favour of theguaid- 
is as thirty three to one go mucli for the o(ficet>. 
The private meu have four pence a-day to sub«i^; 
on, and fivehtrndred lashes iftliey desert Under thi^ 
punishment they frequently expire. W ith these en- 
courngemeuts, it is supi»o«ed, they may be depend- 
ed upon, whever a person thinks it vttcssAty to 
■butcher his fcliow^ suhjects.. 
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dkitely shake your establlshiiieBt,itwcrald rob 
you of your peaee of miod fovever. 

Ob the other, how ditferent is the prospect! 
Howeasy^ how safe and honoarable is the 
path before you! The English nation deoitro 
they ate grossly injured by their representa- 
tives, and solicit your Majesty to exert your 
lawftil prerogative, and give them an oppor- 
tunity of recalling a trust, which they find has 
been scandalously abused. You are not to be 
told that the power of the House of Commons 
is not original, but delegated to them for the 
welfare of the people from whom they re- 
ceived it. A question of right arises between 
the constituent and the representative body. 
By what authority shall it be decided ? Will 
your Majesty interfere in a question, in which 
you have, properly, no immediate concern f 
It would be a step equally odious and unne* 
cessary Shall the Lords be called upon tO 
determine the rights and privileges of the 
Commons ? They cannot do it wHhoBt a fla- 
grant breach of the constitution. Or, will you 
refer it to the judges ? They have often told 
your ancestors that the law of parliament is 
above them. What part then remains but to 
leave it to the people to determine for them- 
selves ? They alone are injured ; and since 
there is no superior power to which the cause 
can be referred, they alone ought to deter- 
mine. 

I do not mean to i^erplex you with a tedious 
argument u [ion a subject, already so discussed, 
Ihat inspiration could hardly throw a new light 
npon it. There arc, however, two points of 
yiew in which it particulariy imports your 
Majesty to consider the late proceedings of 
(lie House of Commons. By depriving a sub- 
.'•'ct of his birth- right, they have attributed to 
^tieir own vote an authority equal to an act of 
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acknowledgment wUl be no disgrace, but ra*' 
ther an honour, to your uoderstanding Tell, 
them you are determined to remove every 
cause of complaint against your government ; j 
that you will give your confidence to no man, . 
who does not possess the confidence of your 
subjects ; and leave it to themseves to deter- 
mine, by their conduct at a future election, 
woiptber or no it be, in reality, the general 
sense of the nation, that their rights have been 
arbitrarily invaded by the present House of 
Commons, and the constitution betray &d. 
They will then do justice to theu* represeta- 
tives and to themselves. 

These sentiments, Sir, and the style tbey 
are conveyed in, may be offensive, perhaps, 
b>^cause they are new to you. Accustomed 
to tue language of courtiers, you measure their 
affections by the vehemence of their expres- 
sions ; and when they only praise you indif- 
fer*>ntly, yon admire the sincerity But this 
is not a time to trifle with your fortune. They 
deceive you. Sir, who tell you that yon have 
muiiy friends, vi'hose affiections are founded 
upon a principle of personal attachment The 
first foundation of friendship is not the power 
of conferring benefits, but the equality with 
whici} they are received, and may be returned. 
The fortune which made you a King, forbade 
you to have a friend. It is a law of nature, 
which cannot be violated with impunity The 
mistaken Prince, who looks for friendsbifj, 
will find a favounte, and in that favourite the 
rain of his affairs 

The people of England are loyal to the 
House of Hanover; not from a vain prefer- 
ence of one family to another, but from a con- 
viction, tlialthe establishment of that family 
Was necBSS!iry to the support of their civil and 
religious liberties. This, Sir, is a principle of 
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compares?' 

tioo in ^^ equally solid and rational ; fit for 
en to adopt, and well worthy of your 

' , ^''s ehconrao;ement. We cannot long 

'^^ ^Jded by nominal distinctions. The name 
JBTart, of itself, is only contemptible ; armed 
with the sovereign authority, their principles 
are formidable. The prince wlio imitates 
Iheir conduct, should be warned by their ex- 
ample ; and, while he plumes himself upon 
the security of his title to the crown, should 
remember, that, as it was acquired by one re- 
volution, it may be lost by another 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

To his Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

Mf Lord, February. 14, 1770. 

Ir I were personally your enemy, 1 might 
pity and forgive you. You have every claim 
to comfrdssion that can arise from misery and 
distress. ^ The condition you are reduced to, 
would disarm a private enemy of his resent- 
ment, and leave no consolation to the most 
vindictive spirit, but that such an object as 
you are would disgrace the dignity of revenc;o. 
But, in the relation you have borne to lius 
country, you have no title to indulgence ; a.'ul 
if [ had followed the dictates of my own 
opinion, I never should have allowed you the. 
respite of a moment. In your public chor.io- 
ter, you have injured every subject of the em- 
pire; and though an individual is not au- 
timrized to forgive the injuries done lo society, 
be is called upon to assert his separate sl-.ure 
ill the public resentment. \ submitted, hov»;- 
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ever» to the judgment of men, more mode- 
rate, periiaps more candid, than myself. For 
my own part, I do not pretend to understand 
those prudent forms of decorum, those gentle 
rules of discretion , which some men endeavour 
to unite with the conduct of the greatest and 
roost hazardous affairs. Engaged in the de- 
fence of an honourable cause, I would take a 
decisive part I should scorn to provide for 
a future retreat, or to keep terms with a man 
who preserves no measures with the public. 
Neither the abject submission of deserting his 
post in the hourof daneer,oreven the* sacred 
shield of cowardice snould protect him. I 
would pursue him through life, and try the 
last exertion of my abilities to preserve the 
perishable infamy of his name, and make it 
immortal, 

What then, my Lord? Is this the event of 
all the sacrifices you have made to Lord Bute's 
patronage, and to your own unfortunate am- 
bition ? VVas it for this you abandoned your 
earliest friendships, the warmest connexions 
of your youth, and all those honourable en- 
gagements by which you once solicited, and 
mii,'lit have acquired, the esteem of your coon- 
try.? Have you secured no recompense for 
such a waste of honour.' Unhappy roan ! what 
party will receive the common deserter of all 
parties ? Without a client to flatter, without a 
friend to console you, and with only one com- 
panion from the honest house of Bloomsbury, 
you must now retire into a dreadful solitude. 
At the most active period of life you must quit 
the busy scene, and conceal yourself from the 
world, if you would hope to save the wretched 
remains of a ruined reputation. The vices 

» — Sacro tremuere iimort. Every coward pro- 
tends to be planet struck. 
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operate like ap^, brln^; on disease before its 
time, and in the prime of youth leave tbc 
character broken and exhnristed.* 

Yet your conduct has been mysterioas, as 
wrli as contemptible. Where is now that 
firmness, or obstinacy, so lon^ botisted of by 
your friends, and ackno\vled.T:cd by your ene- 
mies? We were tau^^htto expect that you would 
not leave the ruin of this country lo he cnra- 
pleted by other hands, but were detcrmifjed 
• ither to gain a decisive victor)', over the 
constitution, or to perish bravely, at lca5t,be- 
iiind the last dyke of the preroi;Htive. You 
knew tlip danger, and might have been pro- 
vided for it • 

Vou took sufficient time to prepare for a 
moctin* willi your pnrliament, to confirm the 
jnercenary fidelity of your dependents, and to 
?!i;r!rest to yrnir »ovoreis:n a lan^usifi^e suited 
to his difrtiity at least, if not to Jiis benevolence 
and wisdt)m. Yet, whi!e the whole kinp;doin 
^v{ts apjitate^ with &n$iou« expectation upon 
one great point, you meaqly evaded the ques- 
tion, Hiid, instead of the explicit firmness and 
(!<'cision pf a king, gave us nothing but (he 
inifery of a mined* grazier, and the whining 
piety <if a Methodist. We had reason to ex- 
I> ft, thot notice would have been taken of 
lilt* petititins nhich the King had received 
from tlie Kn,i;lish nation ; and although I can 
lonceive some personal motives for not yield- 
ing to them, I can tind none, in common pru- 
'ieuce or decency, for treating them with con- 
lerapt. Be assured, my Lord, the English 
I>eople will not tamely submit to this un- 
worthy treatment. Thejt had a right to be 
lieard j and their petitions, if not granted, de- 

* There was somethinff -wonderfully pathetic in 
iiic Bieolion of the horned cattle. 
1 2 
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served to be considered Whatever be thft 
real views and doctrines of u court, the Sove« 
reign should be tau,!{ht to preserve some forms 
of aUention to his subjects ; and, if he vviii nut 
redress their grievances, not to malce them a 
topic of jest and mockery auiong lords and 
ladies of tlie bed chamber. Injuries mdy be 
atoned for and forgiven ; but insdlts admit of 
no compensation They degrade the mind in 
its own esteem, and force it to recover- its 
level by revenge. This nes:lect of the peti- 
tions was, however, a part of your ori<;inal 
plan of government ; nor will any conse- 
quences it has produced, account for your de- 
serting your Sovereign, in the midsls of that 
distress, in which you and your^ new friends 
have involved him. One would think, my 
Lord, you might have ta^cn this spirited re- 
soluiiun before you had dissolved the last of 
those early connexions, which once, even in 
your own opinion, did honour to your youth ; 
before you had obliged Lord Granby to quit a 
service he was attached to ; before you had 
discarded one chancellor and killed another. 
To what an abject condition have you Ja- 
boured to reduce the best of Princes, when 
the unhappy man, who yields at last to such 
personal instance and solicitation, as nev^er 
can be fairly employed against a subject, feels 
himself degraded by his compliance, and is 
unable to survive the dise;raceful honoui^ 
which his gracious Sovereign had compelled 
him to accept ! He was a man of spirit, for he 
had a quick sense of shame, and death has re- 
deemed his character I know your Grace 
too well to appeal to your feelings upon this 
event; but there is another heart, not yet, I 
hope, quite callous lo the touch of humanity, 

* The Bedford party. 
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to wliicb it ought to be a dreadful lesson for 
cvep." 

^oWf my Lord, let us consider the situation 
lo which you have conducted, and in which 
yau have thought it advisable lo abandon, 
yonr Roynl Master. Whenever the people 
have complained, and nothing better could be 
said in defence of the measures of government« 
it has been the fashion to answer us, though 
not very fairly, with an appeal to the private 
virtues of your Sovereign : " Has he n<)i, to rc- 
'• lieve the people, surrendered a considerable 
" part of his revenue? Has he not made the 
"judges independent, by fixing them in their 
" places forlile?" xMy Lord, we acknowledge 
the gracious principles which gave birth to 
Ihesd concessions, and have nothing to re- 
j:ret, but tiiat it half never been adhered to. 
At the end of seven years, we are loaded vv itli 
a debt above tive hundred thousand pounds 
upon the civil list ; and now we see the chan- 
cellor of Great Britain tyrannically forced out 
of bis office, not for want of abilities, not for 
mint of integrity, or of attention to his duty, 
Iwit for delivering his honest opinion in par- 
liament, upon the greatest constitutional ques- 
tion that has arisen since the revolution. We 
care not to whose private virtues you appeal. 
The theory of such a government is falsehood 
and mockery; the practice is oppression. You 
bve laboured then (though, 1 confes.?, to no 
purpose) to rob your master of the only plau- 
sible an.^wer that ever was given in defence 
of his government — of the opinion which the 
people had conceived of his personal honour 
and integrity. The Duke of Bedford Wiis 

•The most secreVparticular of this detestable 
transaction shall in me time be given to the pnb- 
i!c. The people shall know what kind of man they 
bve to deal with^ 
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more moderate tban your Grace: he only 
forced his Master to violate a solemn promise 
made to an individual ;* hut you, my Lord, 
have successfully exttnded your advice to 
every political, every moral engagement, that 
could bind either the magistrate or the man* 
The condition of a King )s often miserable ; 
but it required your Grace's abilities to make 
it contemptible. You >vill say, perhaps, that 
jlhe fuilhful servants, in whose hands you have 
left him, are able to retrieve his honour^ and 
to support his government. You have pub* 
licly declared, even since your re&ignation, 
that you approved of their measures, and ad- 
mired their conduct, particularly that of tJie 
Earl of Sandwich. What a pity it is, tbat, virith 
all this appearance, you should think it ne- 
cessary to separate yourself from such amiable 
companions ! You forget, my Lord, that while 
you are lavish in t.'ie praise of men whom you 
desert, you are p'jhlicly opposing your con- 
/.luct to your opinions, and depriving; yourself 
<*f the only plaiTsiblo prck-nce you had for 
leavmg your Sovereign, overwhelmed with 
distress I call it plausible; for, in truth, 
there is no reason whatsoever, less than the 
frowns of your Master, tliJit could justify a 
man o/ -spirit forahandoninj; his post at a nio- 
mi-'nt so critical and important. It is in vain 
to evade the question : if you will not speak 
out, the public have a rielit to judge from ap- 
pearances. We are authorized to conclude, 
that you either differed from your colleagues, 
whose measures you still affect to defend, or 
that you thought the administration of the 
Kiur's affairs no longer tenable. You are at 
liberty to choose between the hypocrite and 
the coward. Your best fhends are in doubt 

•Mr. Stuart M'KeDsie. 
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wfiich way they shall incline. Your connt ry 
unites the characters, and ^ves yon credit fup 
them both For my own part, I see nothin^j 
inconsistent in yonr conduct. You began with 
betrayioe the People j you conclude with be- 
traying tiie Kini^. 

In your treatment of particnlar persons, 
you have preserved the uniformity of your 
character. Even Mr. Bradshaw declares, (hat 
no man was ever so ill used as himself. Aa 
to the provision* you have made forhis family, 
he was entitled to it by the house he lives in. 
The successor of one Chancellor might well 
pretend to be the rival of another. It is the 
breach of private friendship which touches 
Mr. Brfi^shaw: and to pay the tni'h, when a 
man of his rank and abilities had tfken so ac- 
tive a part in your affairs, he ouglit not to have 
Ijeen let down at last with a miserable pension 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. Colonel 
Luttrell, Mr. Onslow, and Governor Bnri;oyne, 
were equally engaged with you, and have 

* A pension of I.OOO^ per anwim, ensured upon 
Ihp 4 1 2 per crnis^ (Iip was too cunning to trust to 
im\\ sefurity) for the lives of himself and all his 
SODS. This gentleoian, who, a very few year." ngo, 
was cJprk to a contraetor for forage, and a'ter- 
wardv< exalted to a petty post in the war ofiicr, 
Ibought it nccoFsary (as soon as he was» jippointrd 
t^ecretnry to the TreaRjry) to take ilr^t (rrcat boiise 
in Lincoln's Inn Fit-Ids, in which the E;ul of Nor- 
tliington had resided, while he was Lord Hij^h 
Chauceilor of Great Britain. As to the pension, 
liflrd North very solemnly assured ihe House of 
Commons, that no pension was ever so well de- 
served as Mr. Bradshaw'a. N B. Lord Cv.mden 
and Sir Jeffery Amherst are not near so well pro- 
vided for: and Sir Edward Hawke, who saved the 
state, retires with two thonsand pounds a year on 
the Irish establishment, from which he. m lact, re- 
ceives less than Mr. Bradshaw's pcnsioii. 
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rather more reason to complain than Mr. Brad- 
shaw. These are men, mv Lord, whose frieiid- 
«hip you should have adhered to on the same 
principle on which you deserted Lord Rock- 
inghami Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, and 
the Duke of Portland. We can easily account 
for your violatingyourens;agcment8 with men 
of honour ; hut why should you betray your 
natural connexions ? why separate yourself 
from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, and Mr. 
Rigby ; or leave the three worthy gentlemen 
niKJve mentioned to shift for themselves? With 
all the fashionable indulgence of the times, 
this country does not abound in characters like 
theirs; and you may find it a difficult matter 
to recruit the black catalogue of your friends. 
The recollection of the royal patent you 
sold to Mr. Hine, obliges me to say a word in 
defence of a man, whom you have taken the 
most dishonourable means to injure. I do not 
refer to the sham prosecution which you af- 
fected to carry on against him. Ou that ground, 
I doubt not, he is prepared to meet yon with 
tenfold recrimination, and set you at defiance. 
The injury you have done him ./Ifects his mo- 
ral character. You knew that the offer to 
Eurchase the reversion of a place, which has 
eretofore been sold. under a decree of the 
Court of Chancery, however imprudent in his 
situation, would no way tend to cover him 
with that sort of guilt which you wished to 
fix upon him in the eyes of the world. You 
laboured then, by every species of false sug- 
gestion, and even by publishing counterfeit 
letters, to have it understood, that he had pro- 
posed terms of accommodation to you, and 
nad offered to abandon his principles, his par- 
ty, and his friends. You consulted your own 
breast foracharacterof consummate treachery, 
and gave it to the nubile for that of Mr. Vaugh- 
*wi. I think myself obliged to do this justice 
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t« aa injured man, because I was deceived by 
the appearances thrown out by your Grace, 
and have frequently spoken of his conduct 
with indignation. If he really be what I think 
him, honest} though mistaken, he will be liap- 
py in recovering his reputation, though at tl)C 
exfiense of his understanding Here J see the 
matter is likely to rest. Your Grace is at'nud 
to carry on the prosecufion. Mr. Hine keeps 
quiet possession of the purchase ; and Gover- 
nor Burgoyner relieved from the apprehension 
of refiindiugthe monev, sits down, for the re- 
mainder of his life, infamous and couienttd. 

I believe, my Lord, I may now take my 
leave of you for ever. You are no longer that 
resolute Minister, who had spirit to support 
the most violent measures ; who compensated 
for the want^of good and great qualit>e.s, by a 
brave determination (which some people ad- 
mired and relied on) lo maintain himself with- 
out them The reputation of obstinacy and 
perseverence might have supplied the place 
ot all the absent virtues. Vou have now ad- 
ded the last negative to your character, ^nd 
meanly confessed that you are destitute of the 
common spirit of a man. Retire then, ray 
Lord, and hide your blushes from the world ; 
for, with such a load of shame, even black 
may change its colour. A. mind, such as 
yours, in the solitary hours of domestic enjoy- 
ment, may still find topics of consolation You 
may find it in the memory of violated friend- 
ship; in the afflictions of an accomplished 
Prince, whom you have disgraced and de- 
serted ; and in the agitations of a great coun- 
try, driven by your counsels to the brink of 
destruction. 

The palm of ministerial firmness is now 
transferred to Lord North. He tells us so him- 
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self, and with the plenitude of tlie wtt rolifnffo f 
and I am ready enough to believe, that, while 
he can keep his place, he will not easily be 
pursuaded to resign it. Your Grn<:e was the 
firm Minister of yesterday J Lord ^ol•d is the 
firm Minister of to-day. To-morrow, perhap.«, 
his Majesty in his wisdom may ^ive us n rival 
for you both You are two well acquainted 
with the temper of yonrlate allies, to think it 
possible that Lord North should be permitted 
to govern this country. If we may believe 
common fame, they have shewn him their su- 
periority already. His Majesty is, indeed, loo 
gracious to insult his subjects, by choosing his 
nrst Minister from among the domestics of 
the Duke of Bedford ; that would have been 
too i^ross an outrage to the throe kinirdom?. 
Their purpose, however, is equnlly answered, 
by pushing forward this unhappy figure, and 
forcing it to bear the odium of measures which 
they in reality direct. Witliout immediately 
appearing to govern, they possess the power, 
and distribute the emoluments of government, 
as they think proper. Theystili adhere to tlie 
spirit of that calculation, which made Mr Lut- 
trell representative of Middlesex Far from 
regretting your retreat, they assure us, veiy 
gravelv, that it increases the real strength of 
tile Mmistry. According to this way of rea- 
soning, they will probably grow stronger and 
more flourishing, every hour they eiist ; for 
I think there is hardiv a day passes in which 
some one or other of his Majesty's servants 
does not leave thero to improve by the K>s9of 
his assistance. But, alas! their countenances 
speak a different language. When the mcm- 

^ * This eloquent person has got as far as the dis- 
cipline of Demosthenes. He constantly s^ieaks 
vith pebbles in his mouth, to improve his a^'ticuhi- 
tion. 
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ben drop off, the main body cannot be insen- 
sible oi its approaching dissolution. Even the 
violence of their proceedings is a signal of des- 
pair. Like broken tenants, who have had 
warning to quit the premises, they curse their 
iandlordy destroy the fixtures, throw every 
tbingointo confusion, and care not what luis- 
chief they do to the estate. JUMUS. 



LETTER XXXVn. 

To the Printer of ike Pvblie Advertiur. 

Sib, March 19, 1770. 

I BELIEVE there- is no man, however indif- 
ferent alK>ut the interests of this country, who 
will not readily confess, that the situation to 
whici) we are now reduced, whether it has 
arisen from the violence of faction, or from 
an arbitrary system of government, justifies the 
most melancholy apprehensions, and calls for 
the exertion of whatever wisdom or vigour 
is left among us, The King's answer to the 
remonstrance of the City oi London, and the 
measures since adopted by the Ministry, 
amount to a plain declaration, that the prin- 
ciple on which Mr. Luttrell was sealed in the 
Honse. of Commons, is to be supported in all 
its consequences, and carried to its utmost 
extent. The same spirit which violated the 
freedom of election, now invades the decla- 
ration and bill of rights, and threatens to pun- 
ish the subject for exercising a privilege hither- 
to undisputed, of petitioning the crown The 
rrievances of tbe people are aggravated by 
Ssnlls; their complaints not..«»«'^^yd eve"^ 
yarded, but checked by authority ; and every 
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one of those acts against whicli they remon* 
stratedy confirmed by the King's decisive ap. 
probation. At such a moiheut, no honest 
man wiH remain silent or inactive. Howe- 
ver distinguished by rank or property, in the 
riiihts of freedom we are all equal. As we 
are Gndisbmen, the least considerable man 
among us has an interest equal to the proud- 
est nohlemnn in the laws aed constitution of 
his country, and is equnlly called upon to 
make a generous contribution in support of 
them : whether it be the heart to conceive, 
the undei*standing to direct, or the band to 
execute. It is a common cause in which we 
are all interested, in which we should all be 
Engaged. The man who deserts it at this 
alarming crisis is an enemy to his country^ 
and, what I think of infinitely less importance^ 
a traitor to his Sovereip'n. The subject, who 
h truly loyal to the Chief Magistnte, wilt 
neither advise or submit to arbitrary mea- 
sures The City of London hath given an 
example, which,! doubt not, will be followed 
by the whole kingdom The noble spirit of 
the metropolis is the life blood of the state, 
collected at the heart ; from that point it cir- 
culates, with health and vigour, through every 
artery of the constitution. The time is come 
when the body of the English people must 
assert their owu cause : conscious of their 
strength, and animated by a sense of their du^ 
ty, they \yill not surrender their birthright to 
Ministers, Parliaments or Kings. 

The City of London have expressed their 
sentiments with freedom and firmness ; they 
have spoken truth boldly ; and, in whateve'r 
light their remonstrance may be represented 
bjr courtiers, I defy the most subtle lawyer iii 
this country to point out a ^tin^ile instance in 
which they have exceeded the truth. Even 
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tliat assertion wliicb we are toU is most offen- 
sive to Parliament, in the theory of the En- 
glish constitation, is strictly true. If any part 
of the representative body be not chosen by 
the people, that part vitiates and cnmipts the 
whole. If there be a defect in the^representa- 
tion of the people, that power, which alone is 
eqaal to the making of the laws in (his country, 
b not complete, 'ftnd the acts of Parliament, 
under that circumstance, arc not the acts of a 
pure and entire legislature. 1 speak of the 
theory of our constitution ; and whatever dif- 
ficulties or inconveniences may attend the 
practice,! am ready to maintain that, as far as 
the fact deviates from the principle, so far Ihe 

{)rBCtice is vicious and corrupt I have not 
leard a question raised upon any other part 
of the remonstrance. That the principle on 
which the Middlesex Section was determined, 
bmore pernicious in its eflfects than either the 
levying of ship* money by Charles tbr First, 
or the suspending: power assumed by hi^ son, 
will hardly be disputed by any man who un- 
derstands or wishes well to the En;;rjsh con- 
stitution. It is not an act of open violence 
done by the King, or any direct or pHlpable 
breach of the laws attempted by his Minister, 
that can ever endanger the liberties of this 
country. Against sucn a King or Minister the 
people would immediately take the alarm, 
and all parties unite to oppose him The laws 
may be grossly violated in particular instan- 
ces, without any direct attack upon the wiiole 
system Facts of that kind stand alone ; they 
we attributed to necessity, not defended by 
princirile We can never be really in danger, 
until the forms of parliament are made use of 
to destroy the substance of our civil and po- 
litical liberties; until parliament itself betrays 
its trust, by contributing to estabUshnew pnu- 
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ciples of government, and employing the v^rf 
weapons commiUed to it by the collective bo- 
dy, to stab the constitution. 

As for the terms of the remonstrance, I pre- 
sume it win not be affirmed, by any person 
less polished than a gentleman usher, that this 
is a season for compliments Our gracious 
Idng, indeed, is abundantly civil to himself. 
Instead of an answer to a petition, his Majes- 
ty very gracefully pronounces his own pane- 
^ric ; and I confess that, as far as his person- 
al behaviour, or the royal purity of jiis inten- 
tions, is concerned, the truth of those decla- 
rations, which the minister has drawn up for 
his Master, cannot decently be disputed. Tn 
every other respect, 1 alSrm, that they are ab- 
solutely unsupported either in argument or 
fact 1 must add, too, that supposing tile 
speech were otherwise unexceptionable, it is 
not a direct answer to the petition of the City. 
His Majesty is pleased to say, that he is always 
ready to receive the requests of his subjects ; 
yet the sheriifs were twice sent back with ait 
excuse ; and it was certainly debated, in coun- 
cil, whether or no the Magistrates of the City 
of London should be admitted to an audience. 
\yhether the remonstrance be or be not inju- 
rious to Parliainoot, is the very question be- 
tween the Parliament and the people, and 
such a question as cannot be decided by the 
assertion of a third party, however respecta- 
ble. That the petitioning for a dissolution of 
Parliament is irreconcileable with the princi- 
ples of the constitution, is a new doctrine. — 
His Majesty, perhaps, has not been informed, 
that the House of Commons themselves, have, 
by a formal resolution, admitted it to be the 
right of the subject . H is Maiest v proceeds to 
assure us, that he has made the laws the rule 
of his conduct. Was it in ordering orperroll- 



tingliU >lintsters to apprebend Mr. WHkcsby 
a general warrant ? Was it in sulferinc bis Mi- 
nimi ers to revive the obsolete inuxioi of tnutlum 
ttmpusy to rob tbeDuke of Portland of his pro- 
perty, and thereby give a decisive turn to a 
county election ? Was it in erecting a cham- 
ber consultation of sargeons, with authority 
to examine into and supercede the legal ver- 
dict of a jury ? Or did his Majesty consult tho 
laws 6f this country, when he permitted .bis 
Secretary of State to declare, that, whenever 
the civil magistrate is triiled with, a military 
force must be sent for, without the delay of a 
momtntf and etfectiially employed ? Or was it 
in the barbarous exactness with which this it- 
legal, inhuman doctrine was carried into exe- 
CQliou ? if his Majesty had recollected these 
facts, I think, he would never have suid, at 
least with any reference to the measures of 
his government, that be bad made the laws 
the rule of his conduct To talk of preserv ing 
the alfections, or relying on the support of bis 
subjects, while he continues to act upon these 
principles, is, indeed, paving a compliment to 
their loyalty, which, I hope, they have too 
much spirit and understanding to deserve. 

His Majesty, we are told, is not only punc- 
tual io the performance of his own duty, but 
careful not to assume any of titose powers 
which the constitution has placed iu other 
bands. Admitting this last assertion to be 
strictly true, it is no way to the purpose. The 
City of London have not desired the King to 
assume a power placed in other handb. If 
they bad, I should hope to see the person ^'bo 
dared to present such a petition immediately 
impeached. They solicit their Sovereign to 
exert that constitutional authority which the 
laws have vested in him for the benelit of 
his sttbjectd. Xhey call upon him to mak« 
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use of his lawful prerogative io a case whlcii 
our laws evidently supposed might happen, 
since they have provided for it by'tnisting the 
Soveregn with a discretionary power to dis- 
solve the Parliament. This request w1ll,l am 
confident bte supnorted by remonstrances from 
all parts of the kingdom* His Majesty will 
fiud> at last, that this is tiie sense of bis peo- 
ple ; and that it is not his interest to support 
either Ministry or Parliament at tlie hazard of 
a breach with the collective body of his sub- 
jects. That he is a King of a free people, is 
indeed bis greatest glory. That he may long 
contijiue the King of a free people, is the j»e- 
coud wish that animates my heart. The first 
is, that the people maif be free. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXVIII. 

To the Printer of the Public .Advertiser. 

Sir, Aprils, n7a 

Ik my last letter I offered you my opinion 
of the truth and propriety of his Majesty's an- 
swer to the City of London, considering it 
merely as the speech of a Minister, drawn up 
in his own defence, and delivered, as usual, 
by the Chief Magistmte. 1 would separate, 
as much as possible, the King's personal cha- 
racter and behaviour from the acts of the pre- 

• Wh»*n his M ijesty had done reading his speech, 
the Lord Mayor, die. had the honour of kissing his 
lVl^jw»y'8 hand ; iiter which, as they were with- 
drawing, his Vi !Jcsly instantly tnmed round to his 
courlipr.', and hurst out o laughing. 

JSeroMdledy nhile Ram^ was burfiing. 

JOUW HORN. 
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.'CHI government. I wish it to be andei^tood 
lliat his Majesty had, iu ett'ect- no more con- 
cern in the substance of what he said) tbaa 
bir James Hodges had in the remonstrance ; 
and that as Sir James, in virtue of his office, 
WHS obliged to speak I he sentiments of the 
pcofile, his Majesty might think himself boand 
by the same oificiui obligation, to give a grace- 
ful utterance to the sentiments of bis Minis- 
ter —The cold formality of a well*repeated 
lesson is widely distant from the animated ex- 
pression of the heart. 

This distinction, however, is only true with 
resi}cct to the measure itself, the conse- 
quences of it reach beyond the Minister, and 
materially affect his Majesty*^ honour^ In 
ilieir own natiTe, they are formidable enough 
to alarm a man of piiidence, and disgraceful 
enough to afHict a man of spirit. A subject, 
whose sincere attachment to his Majesty's 
person and family, is founded upon. rational 
principles, will not in the present conjuncture, 
be scrupulous of alarming, or even of alHict- 
ing his Sovereign. 1 know there is another 
sort of loyalty, of which his Majesty has had 
plenty of experience* When the loyalty of To- 
ries, Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has once taken 
possession of an unhBppy Prince, it seldom 
jeaves him without acconr»j)lishing his destruc- 
tion. When the poison ot their doctrines has 
tamted the natural befnevolence of his dispo- 
piljop, when their insidious counsels have cor- 
rupted tile slamu.a of his government, what 
antidote can restore him to his political health 
and honour, but the firm sincerity of his Eng- 
lish subjects ? 

It has- not been usual, in this country, at 
least since the days of Cbafles the First, to see 
the Sovereign personally at variance, or en- 
gaged in a direct altercations with his subjects^ 
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Acts of grace an4 indulge Hce are wwelf, ap-' 

propiialetl to him, and should constantly be 
performed by himself. He never should arp- 
pcar but in au amiable light to his subjects. 
Even in, France, as long as any ideas of a 
limited monarchy were thought worth pre- 
serving, it was a maxim that no man should 
leave the royal presence discontented: Tbey 
have lost or renounced the moderate prinin- 
pies of their government j atid now, when 
their parliaments venture to remonstrate, Hie 
tyrant comes forward, and answers absolutely 
for himself. The spirit of their present con- 
stitution requires that the King should be fear- 
ed ; and the principle, I believe, \b tolerably 
supported by the tact. But, in our politieal 
system, the theory is at variance with the 

Sractice j for the King should be beloved* 
leasures of greater severity, may, indeed, in 
some circumstances, be necessary; but the 
Minister wFio advises, should take the execu- 
tion and odium of them entirely upon him- 
self He not only betrays his master, bnt vio- 
lates the spirit of the English constitution, 
when lie exposes the chief magistrate to the 
personal hatred or contempt of his subjects. 
When we speak of the firmness of govern- 
ment, we mean an uniform system of niea- 
sures deliberately adopted, and resolutely 
maintained, by the servants of the crown ; 
not a peevish asperity in the language or be- 
haviour of the Sovereign. The government 
of a weak, irresolute monarch, may be wise, 
moderate, and firm : that of an obstinate, ca- 
pricious prince, on Ihe contrary, may be fee- 
ble, undetermined and relaxed. The reputa- 
tion of public measures depends upon the 
Minister, who is responsible; not upon the 
King, whose private opinions arcnot supposed 
to have any weight against the advice of hi* 
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cooacily and whose personal authoritvshonld, 
thcpcforc, never be interposed in public affairs. 
Thisy I believe, is true, constitational doc- 
trine. But for a moment let us suppose it 
false. Let it be taken for granted, tJiat an oc- 
casion may arise, in which a King of ^^ngland 
shall be compelled to take upon himself thtt 
ungrateful office of rejecting the petitions, and 
censuring the conduct, of his subjects ; and 
let the city remonstrance be supposed to havo 
created so extraordinary an occasion . On thia 
principle, which I presume no friend of ad- 
ministration will dispute, let the wisdom and 
spirit of the Ministry be examined. They ad- 
vise the King to hazard his dignity, by a posi- 
tive declaration of his own sentiments ; the/ 
suggest to him a lan^age full of severity and 
reproach. What follows ? When his Majesty 
haid taken so decisive a part in support of his 
Ministry and Parliament, he had aright to ex- 
pect from them a reciprocal demonstration of 
lirmness in their own cause, and of their zeal 
for his honour. He had reason to expect 
(and such, 1 doubt not, were the blustering 
promises of Lord NorthJ that the persont 
whom he bad been advised to charge witK 
having failed in their respect to him, with ha* 
Ing injured parliament, and violated the p^ /- 
ciples of the constitution, should not >'in- 
been permitted to escape without som^ ,<iave 
marks of the displeasure and vena^ ^severe 
parliament. As the matter stands.^ ance of 
ter, after placing his Sovereign^ <-*ie Minis- 
unfavourable light to his sub|f ^'' the most 
attempting to fix the ridicule if /"ts* and after 
own precipitate measures np^ -^ odium of bia 
ncter, leaves him a solitr '^^^^ ""oyai cha- 
scene, to recal, if he car ^ "S""* »Pon tba 
by future compUancea .''^^ ^° compensate, 
«o„.tr.tto« of "^^«r ;^- --^h^»PPy/- 
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eflfectaal resentment. As a man of spirit hu 
Majesty cannot but be sensible, that the lofiy 
terms in which he was persuaded to reprimaiid 
the citjr, when united with the siHy conclu- 
sion ot the business, resembled the pomp of a 
mock tragedy, where the most pathetic senti- 
ments, and even thesutferingsof theliero,iu% 
calculated for derision. 

Such have been the boasted firmness and con- 
sistency of a Minister,* whose appearance in 
the House of Commons was thought essentia! 
to the King's service ; whose presence was to 
influence every division ; who had a voice to 
persuade, ah eye to i>enetrate, a gesture to 
command. The reputation of these greyt 
qualities has been fatal to his friends. The 
little dignity of Mr. Ellis has been committed. 
The mine was sunk ; combustibles were pro- 
vided ; and Welbore EIHs, the Guy Faui of 
the fable, waited only for the signal of com- 
mand. All of a sudden the country gentle- 
men discover how grossly they have been 
deceived : the Minister's heart fails him \ tbt 
^rand plot is defeated in a moment ; and poor 
!r. Ellis and his motion taken into custody. 
V qm the event of Friday last, one would 
T»x -ine that some fatality hung over thb gen- 
Ima^ ■ 1. Whether he makes or suppresses a 
tlema. he is equally sure of disgrace. But 
motion* -flexion of the times will suffer do 
the com^ Vice-Treasurer of Ireland with im- 
man to be 
punily.t 

1 Minisler is oddly constructed. 
* This grjicefu le too big for his) mwith, and his 
His tongne i^ a im > \y\g fo^ their sockets^ Every 
eyes a '^nratdeaktOs .^g natural proportion M de- 
part of his person *. t. writing his head is sap- 
fiance. Atlhispresen vy for his shoulders, 
posed to he. much top "«^ ^tiers talked of nothiux 
t About this time the cou .^j^^ j^^^ ^^ ^ 
but a bill of pauis and pena» 
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I do not tneao to express the smallest anxiety 
for the Minister's reputation. He acts sepa- 
rately for himself, and ttie most shameful in- 
consistency may perhaps be no disgrace to 
to him. Bat when the Sovereign who repre- 
sents the majesty of the state appears in per- 
son, his dignity should be supported. The 
occasion should be important ; toe plan well 
considered; the execution steady and con- 
sistent. My zeal for bis Majesty's real honour 
compels me to assert, that it has been too 
much Ibe system of the present reign, to in- 
troduce him personally either to'act for, or 
defend his servants. They persuade him to 
do what is properly their business, and de- 
sert him in the midst of it. Yet this is an in- 
convenience to which he must for ever be 
exposed, while he adheres to a Ministry divi- 
ded among themselves, or unequal in credit 
and ability to the great task they have under- 
taken. Instead of reserving the interposition 
of the Reyal Personage, as the last resource 
of government, their weakness obliges them 
to apply it to every ordinary occasion, and to 
render it cUeap and common in the opinion 
of the people. Instead of supporting their 
Master, they look to him for support ; and, for 

Mayor and SheriflTs, or impeachment at the least, 
fjittle Mannikin Ellis told the.Kine, that if the busi- 
ness were left to bis management, he would engage 
to do wonders. It was thought very odd that a 
business of so ranch importance should be entrusted 
to the most contemptible little piece of machinery 
in the whole kingdom. His honest zeal, however, 
was disappointed. The Minister took fright ; and, 
at the very instant that little Ellis was zoinir to 
open, sent hira an order to sit down. All their 
magnanimous threats ended in a ridiculons vote of 
censure and a still more ridiculons address to the 
King. 
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the emolumeDts of remainiirg one day mote 
in office^ care not bow much bis sacred charuo* 
ter is prostituted and dishonoured. 

If i thought it possible for this paper to reacU 
the closet, I would venture to appeal at onee 
to his Majesty's judgment. I would ask him, 
but in the most respectful terms, ** As you are 
<* a young man. Sir, who ought to have a life 
«< of happiness in prospect, as you are a bas- 
« band, a\s you are a father (your filial duties, 
«< I own, have been religiously performed) i^ 
« it bona fide for your interest or your honour, 
" tosacriflTseyour domestic tranquility^ and to 
" live in a perpetual disagreement with your 
" people, merely to preserve such a chain of 
« beings as Nortli, Barrington, WeymouUi, 
" Gower, Ellis, Onslow, Rigby, Jerry Dyson, 
** and Sandwich? Their very names are asatire 
« upon all government ! and 1 defy the gravest 
« of your chaplains to read the catalogue with- 
«* out laughing." 

For my own part, Sir, I have always eott- 
sidered addresses from parliament as a fasliioiv* 
dble, unmeaiiing formality. Usurpers, idiots, 
and tyrants, have been successively comple- 
mented with almost the same professions of 
duty and affection. But let us suppose th<Hn 
to mean exactly what they profess. The <5on- 
sequences deserve to be considered. Either 
the Sovereign is a man of high spirit, and dan- 
gerous ambition, ready to take advantage ot" 
the treachery of his Parliament, ready toaeceijt 
of the surrender they make him of the public 
liberty, or he is a mild, undesigning prioce 
who, provided, they indulge him with a little 
state and pageantry, would of bimhelf intend 
no mischief. On the first supposition, it must 
soon be decided by the sword, whether tlie 
constitution should be lost or preserved. Oq 
the second, a prince no way qualified for ih% 
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Meoution of a great and haEardous enterprise, 
and v^itbont any deterrJined object in view, 
may nevertheless be driven into such despe- 
late measares as may lead directly to his ruin ; 
or disgrace himself by a shameful fluctaation 
between the extremes of violence at one mo- 
wtenty and timidity at another. The ministery 
perhaps, may have reason to be satisfied with 
tbe success of the present hour, and with the 
profits of his employment. He is t)ie tenant 
of theday, and has no interest in the inheri- 
tanee. The Sovereign himself is bound by 
other obli^tions, and ought to look forwara 
to a superior, a permanent interest. His pa- 
ternal tenderness should remind him how 
many hostages he has given to society. The 
tieaof nature come powerfully in aid of oaths 
and protestations. The father who connders 
lus own precarious state of heiJth, and the pos- 
sible haeerd of a long minority, will wisn to 
see the family estate free and unincumbered.^ 
What is the dignity of the Crown, though it 
were really maintained ; what is the honour 
of Parliament, supposing it could exist without 
any foandation of integrity and justice — or 
what is the vain reputation of firmness, even 
if the scheme of the government were uni- 
form and consistent, compared with (he heart- 
felt affections of the people, with the happi* 
neu and security of the royal family, or even 
with the grateful acclamation of the populace P 
Whatever style of contempt may he adopted 
hf Ministers or Parliaments, no man sincerely 
despises the voice of the English nation. The 
Honse of Commons are only interpreters, 
w^ose duty it is to eoBvey the sense of the 
peef^e fttlthfully to the crown. If the inter- 

* E^ery true friend of the hoHSC of Brunswick, 
«cs with affliction how rapidly some of the pnncb 
l»al branches of the family have dropped off. 
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pretation be false or imj^Heet, the constUnent 
powers are called upon to deliver their own 
sentiments. Their speech is rude, but intelli- 
gible ; their gestures fierce, but full of expla- 
nation. Perplexed bj sophistries, their honest 
eloquence rises into action. Their first ap- 
peal was lo the integrity of their representa- 
tives ; the second to the King's justice. The 
last argument of the people, whenever they 
have recourse to it,vwill carry more, perhaps, 
than persuasion to Parliament, or supplication 
to the throne. JUiVIUS. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

To the Printer of the Public JSdvertiter, 

Sir, May 28, 1770. 

While Parliament was sitting, it would 
neither have been safe, or, perhaps, quite re- 
gular, to offer an^ opinion to the public upon 
the justice or wisdom of their proceedings. 
To pronounce fairly upon their conduct, it 
was necessar}' to wait until we could consider, 
in one view, the beginning, progress, and 
conclusion of their deliberations. The cause 
of the public was undertaken and supported 
by men whose abilities and united avtnority, 
to say nothing of the advantageous ground 
they stood on, might well be thought sufficient 
to determine a popular question in favour of 
the people. Neither was the House of Com- 
mons so absolutely engaged in defence of the 
Ministry, or even 'of their own resolutions, 
but that they might have paid some decent re- 
gard to the known disposition of their con- 
stituents ; and, without any dishonour to their 



hi 
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(irmneM, might have retracted an opinion too 
hastily adopted, when they saw the alaj*m it 
had createa, and how strongly it was opposed 
by the general sense of the nation. The Minis- 
tiy, too, would have consulted their own im- 
mediate intere!>t in making some concessions 
satisfactory to the moderate part of the )>eo- 
)le. Without touching the fact, they might 
lave consented to guard against, or give up, the 
dangerous principle on which it was esta- 
blished. In this state of things, I thintc it was 
highly improbable, at the begmning of the ses- 
sion, that the complaints of the people upon 
a matter, which, in their apprehension at least, 
immediately afiected the life of the constitu- 
tion, would be treated with as much contempt 
by their own representatives, and by the House 
of Lords, as they liad been by the other branch 
of the legislature. Despairing of their integri- 
ty, we had a right to expect something from 
their prudence, and something from their fears. 
The Duke of Grafton certainly did not fore- 
see to wliat an eitent the corruption of a Par- > 
liament might be carried. He thought, per- 
haps, that there was still some portion of shame 
or virtue left in the majority of the House of 
Commons, or that there was a line in public 
prostitution beyond which they would scruple 
to proceed. Had the young man been a little 
more practised in the world, or had he ven- 
tured to measure the characters of other men 
hy his own, lie would not have been so easily 
discouraged. 

The prorogation of Parliament naturally 
calls upon us to review their proceedings, and 
to consider the condition in which they have 
left the kingdom. I do not question but ihey 
have done what is usually called the King's 
business, much to his Majesty's satisfaction . 
«'• have only to lament, that, in consequence 
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of a system introduced or revived in the pre- 
sent reign, this kind of merit should be very 
consistent with tlie neglect of every duty they 
owe to the nation. The interval between the 
opening of the last, and close of the former 
vession, was longer than usual. Whatever 
were the views of the Minister in deferring the 
meeting of Parliament, sufficient time was cer- 
tainly given to every member of the House 
of Commons, to look back upon the steps he 
kad taken, and the consequences they had 
produced. The zeal of party, the violence 
of personal animosities, and the heat of .con- 
tention, had leisure to subside. From that 
period, whatever resolution they took was de- 
liberate and prepense. In the preceding ses- 
sion, the dependents of the Ministry bad af- 
fected to believe, that the final determination 
of the question would have satisfied the nation, 
or at least put a stop to their complaints > as 
if the certainty of an evil could diminish the 
sense of it, or the nature of injustice could be 
altered by decision. But they found the peo- 

{►le of England were in a temper veiy distant 
rom submission ; and although it was con- 
tended that the House of Commons could not 
themselves reverse a resolution which bad the 
force and effect of a judicial sentence, there 
were other constitutional expedients which 
Avould have given a security against any simi- 
lar attempts for the future. Tbo general pro- 
position, in which the whole country had an 
interest, might have been reduced to a par- 
ticular fact, m which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Lut- 
trell would alene have been concerned. The 
House of Lords might interpose ; the King 
might dissolve the Parliament : or, if every 
other resource failed, there still lay a grand 
constitutional writ of error, in behalf of the 
peoplei from the decision of one court to the 
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ivisdom of the whole legislature. Every one 
of these remedies has been suceessively a1* 
tempted. The people performed their pert 
tvith dignity, spirit, and perseverance. For 
Inany months his majesty heard nothing from 
his people, but the language of complaint and 
resentment: unhappily for this country, it 
was the daily triumph of his courtiers, that he 
heard it with an indifference approach ingcon' 
tempt. 

The House of Commons, having assumed « 
powor unknown to the constitution, were de- 
termined not merely to support it in the sin- 
gle instance in question, but to maintain the 
doctrine in its utmost extent, and to establish 
the fact as a precedent in law, to be applied 
In whatever way his Majesty's servants should 
hereafter think fit. Their proceedings upon 
this occasion are a strong proof that a decision, 
in the first instance illegal and unjust, can on- 
ly be supported by a continuation of falsehood 
and injustice. To support their former reso- 
lutions, they were obliged to violate some of 
the best known and established rules of the 
House. In one instance, they went so far as 
to declare, in open defiance of truth and com- 
mon sense, that it was not the rule of the 
House to divide a complicated question at the 
request of a Member.* But, alter trampUng 
upon the laws of the land, it was not wonder- 
ful that they should treat the private regula- 
tions of their own assembly with equal disre- 
gard. The speaker, being young in office, 
began with pretended ignorance, and ended 
with deciding for the Ministry. We are not 

* The extravagant resolotkMi appears id the 
vote of the House ; but, in the minutes of the com- 
mittees, the instances of resolutions contrarv to lav 
And truth, or of refusals to acknowledge law and 
truth when proposed to them, are innumerable, 
K3 . 
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surprised at the decision : but he hesitated and 
blushed at bis own baseness, and every man 
was astonished.* 

The interest of the public was vio'oroasly 
supported in the House of Lords. Tue rig^ht 
to defend the constitution against an encroach- 
ment of the other estates; and the necessity of 
exerting it at this period, was urged to them 
with every argument that could be supposed 
to influence the heart or the understanding. 
But it soon appeared that they had already ta* 
ken their part, and were determined to sup- 
port the House of Commons, not only at tno 
expense of truth and decency, but even by a 
surrender of their own most important rights. 
Instead of performing that duty which the 
constitution expected from them, in return for 
the dignity and independence of their station, 
. in return for the hereditary share it has given 
tiiera in the legislature, the majority of them 
made common cause with the other House in 
oppressing the people, and established anoth- 
er doctrine as lalse in itself, and, if possible, 
more pernicious to the constitution, than that 
on which the Middlesex election was deter- 
mined. By resolving, << that they bad no 

* When the king first made it a measure of his 
government to destroy Mr, Wilkes, and when, for 
this purpose, it was necessary to run down privilej^e 
Mr Fletcher Norton, with h;? nsual prostituted 
cflVontery, assured the House of Commons, that he 
should regard one of their votes no more than a 
revolution of so many drunken porters. This is 
the very lawyer whom Ben Johnson describes in 
the following lines: 

" Gives forked coonsel : takes provoking gohl 

** On eiiher hcmd, and puts it up. 

'* So wile, so ftrave, of so perplexed a tonjcue, 

** And hnid withal, that would not wag, nor 
scarce 

** Lie stUl without a/ee.'' 
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«» 
** n^i to impeach a judgment of the House 
<< 01 Commons, in any case whatsoever, where 
" that bouse has a competent jurisdiction," 
tbey* in effect, gave up that constitutional 
check and reciprocal control of one branch 
of the legislature over the other, which is, 
perhaps, the greatest and most important ob- 
lact provided for by the division of the whole 
legislative power into three estates : and now 
let the judicial decisions of the House of Com- 
mons be ever so extravagant, let their decla- 
rations of the law be ever so flagrantly false, 
arbitrary, and oppressive to the sulject, the 
House of Lords have imposed a slavish silence 
upon themselves; they cannot interpose; 
thy cannot protect the subject ; they cannot 
defend the laws of their country. A conces- 
sion so extraordinary in itself, so contradic- 
tory to the principles of their own institution 
cannot but alarm the most unsuspecting mind. 
We may well conclude that the Lords wonld 
hardly have yielded so much to the other 
House without the certainty of a compensa- 
tion, which can onl v be made to them at the 
expense of the people * The arbitrary power 
tbey have assumed, of imposing fines, and 
committing durtug pleasure, will now be ex- 
ercised in its full extent. The House of Com- 
mons are too much in their debt to question 
or interrupt their proceedings. The Crown 
to^, we may be well assured, will lose no- 
thing in this new distribution of power. Af- 
ter declaring, that to petition for a dissolution 
of parliament is irreconcilable with the princi- 

* The man who resists and overcomes this iniqui- 
tous power, assumed by the Lords, must be sup- 
ported hy the whole people. We have the laws 
on our side, and want nothing but an intrepid 
leader. W hen such a man stands forth, let the 
nation look to it. It is not hii cause mit our own. 
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pies of the constitution, his Majesty has rea^ 
son to expect that some extraordinary eom- 
pliment will be returned to the Rovaf prero- 
^tive. The three branches of the legislature 
seem to treat their separate rights and inter- 
ests as the Roman triumvirs did their friends ; 
they reciprocally sacrifice them to the ani- 
mosities of each other : and establish a detes- 
table union among themselves, upon the 
ruin of the laws and liberty of the common- 
wealth. Through the whole proceedings 
of the House of Commons, in this ses- 
sion, there is an apparent, a palpable con- 
sciousness of guilt, wtiich has prevented their 
daring to assert their own dignity, where it 
has been immediately and grossly attacked. 
In the course of Dr. Musgrave's examination, 
he said every thln» that can be conceived 
mortifying to individuals, or offensive to the 
House. They voted his Information frivolons : 
but they were awed by his firmness and in- 
tegrity, and sunk under it.* The terms In 
which the sale of a patent to Mr. Hine were 
communicated to the public, naturally called 
for a parliamentary inquiry. The integrity of 
the House of Commons was directly impeach- 
ed : but they had not courage to move in their 
own vindication, because the inquiry would 
have been fatal to Colonel Burgoyne, and the 
Duke of Grafton. When Sir George Savilla 
branded them with the name of traitors to their 
constituents, when the Lord Mayor, the She- 
riffs, and Mr. Trecothick, expressly avowed 
and maintained every part of the City RemoB* 

•The examination of this firm, honest man- is 
printed for Jttnon. The reader will find it a most 
curious and most interesting tract. Ooctor Mus- 
gravc, with no other support hut tnith and his own 
i(rnines9, resisted aud overcame the whole House of 
CoQunoDS. 
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strance, nvhy did they tamely submit to be in- 
Boited ? Why did they not immediately eipel 
those refnictoiy Members? Conscious of the 
motives on which they bad acted, they pra- 
dently preferred infamy to danger ; and were 
better prepared to meet the contempt, than to 
ronsethe indignation, of fbe whole people. 
Had they exfieiled those five members, the 
consequences of the new doctrine of incapaci- 
tation would have come immedmtely home 
to every man. The truth of it would then 
have been fairly tried, without any reference 
to Mr. Wilkes's private character, or the dig- 
nity of the House, or the obstinacy of one par- 
ticular county. These topics, I know, have 
had their weight with men, who, affecting a 
character of moderation, in reality consult 
nothing but their own immediate ease : who 
are wc^ enough to acquiesce under a flagrant 
violation of the laws when itdoes not directly 
toach themselves ; and care not what injus- 
tice is practised upon a man whose moral 
character they piously think themselves obli- 
ged to condemn. In any other circumstances, 
me House of Ck)mmons must have forfeited 
all credit and dignity, if, after such gross pro- 
vocation, they had permitted those five gen- 
tlemen to sit any longer among them. We 
should then have seen and felt the operation 
of a precedent, which is represented to be per- 
fectly barren and harmless. But there is a 
set of men in this country, whose understand- 
ings measure the violation of law by the mag- 
nitude of the instance, not by the important 
consequences which flow directly from the 
principle ; and the Minister, 1 presume, did 
not thinkit safe to quieken thefar apprehensions 
too soon. Had Mr. Hampden reasoned and 
acted like the moderate men of these days, 
instead of hazarding hb whole fortune m a 
law.»uit with the Crown, be would have qi^ 
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etiy paid the twenty sbiliinffs demanded of 
him ; the Stuart family would probably have 
continued npon the throne ; and» at this nao- 
ment the imposition of ship-money would 
have been an acknowledged prerogative of 
the Crown. 

What then has been the business of the ses- 
sion, after voting the supplies, and confirmini; 
the determination of the Middlesex election ? 
The extpaoidinary fM^rogation of the Irish 
Parliament, and the just discontents of that 
kingdom, have been passed by without notice. 
Neither the general situation of our colonies> 
nor that particular distress which forced the 
inhabitants of Boston to take up arms in their 
defence, have been thought worthy of a mo« 
ment's consideration. In the repeal of those 
acts which were most offensive to America^ 
the Parliament have done every thing but re« 
move the oifence; they have relinquished 
the revenue, but judiciously taken care to pre- 
serve the contention. It is not pretended that 
the continuation of the tea duty, is to produce 
any direct benefit whatsoever to the mother 
country. What is it tlien, but an odious un- 
profitable exertion of a speculative right, and 
fixing a badge of slavery upon the Americans, 
without service to their masters ? But It has 

{^leased God to give us a Ministry; and a Par« 
lament, who are neither to be persuaded by 
argument, or instructed by experience. 

Lord North, I presume, will not claim an 
extraordinary merit from any thing he bos 
done this year, in the improvement, or appli- 
cation of the revenue. A great operation, di- 
rected to an important object, though it should 
fail of success, marks the genius and elevates 
the character of a Minister. A poor contract- 
ed understanding deals in little schen^^s, which 
dishonour him if they fail, and. do him no 
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cTedit when (hey succeed. Lord North had 
lortunatelj the means in his possession of re- 
daciog all the four per centt. at once. The 
failure of his first enterprise in finance, is not 
half so disgracefal to his reputation as a Min< 
hieVf as the enterprise itself is injurious to the 
public. Instead of striding one dfecisive blow, 
which would have cleared the market'at oncei 
upon terms proportioned to the price of the 
four per cents, six weeks ago, he has tampered 
with a pitiful portion of a commodity which 
ought never to have been touched but m gross. 
He has given notice to the holders of that 
stock, of a design formed by government to 
prevail upon them to surrender it by degrees, 
consequently has warned them to hold up 
and enhance the price: so that the plan of 
reducing the four per cents, must either be 
dropped entirely, or cootinued with an in- 
creasing disadvantage to the public. The 
iMinister's sagacity has served to raise the va- 
lue of the thing he means to purcliase, and to 
sink that of the three per cents, which it is his 
purpose to sell. In ettect, he has contrived to 
make it the interest of the proprietor of the 
four per cents, to sell out, and buy three per 
cents. In the market, rather than subscribe his 
stock npon any terms that can possibly be of- 
fered by government. 

The state of the nation leads us natnrally to 
consider the situation of the King. The pro- 
rogation of Parliament has the effect of a tem- 
porary dissolution. The odium of measures 
adopted by the collective body sits lightly 
upon the separate members who composed it. 
They retire into summer quarters, and rest 
from the disgraceful labours of the campaign. 
But as for the Sovereign, U is not so with him ; 
he has a permanent existence in this country ; 
be cannot withdraw himself from the com- 
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platntsi the discontents, the reproaches of bis 
subjects. They pursue him to his retirement, 
linci invade his domestic hnppioess, when no 
address can be obtained from an obsequious 
Parliament to encourage or console him. In 
other times, the interest of the Kingand the peo- 
ple of England, was, as it ought to be, entirely 
the same. A new system has not onl^ been 
adopted in fact, but professed, upon principle. 
Ministers are no longer the public servants of 
the state, but the private domostics of the 
Sovereign. One* particular class of men are 
permitted to call themselves the King^s friends, 
as if the body of the people were the King's 
enemies ; or, as if his Majesty looked for a 
resource or consolation in the attachment of 
a few favourites, against the general contempt 
and detestation of his subjects. Edward and 
Richard the second made the same distinclfon 
between the collective body of the people, 
and a contemptible party who surrounded the 
throne. The event of their mistaken conduct 
might have been a warning to their succes- 
sors. Yet the errors of those Princes were not 
without excuse. They had as many false 
friends as our present gracious Sovereign, and 
infinitely greater temptations to seduce them. 
They were neither sober, religious, nor de- 
mure. Intoxicated with pleasure, they wasted 
their inheritance in pursuit of it. Their lives 
were like a rapid torrent, brilliant in prospect, 
though useless or dangerous in its course. In 
the dull, unaniraated existence of other prin- 
ces, we see nothing but a sickly stagnant wa- 

* " An ignorant, mercenary, and servile crew ; 
^* unanimous in evil, diligent in mischief, variable 
** in principles, constant to flattery, talkers for 
" liberty, but slaves to power ; styhnc tliemselve:) 
" thecuurt i«arty, and tiie Princess only friends.'* 

Vavemml, 
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ter, wbich taints the atmosphere, without fer- 
tilizing the soil. The morality of a King is not 
to be measured by vnlgar rules. His situation 
is singular. There arc faults which do him 
honour, and virtues that disgrace him. A 
faaltless, insipid equality in his character. Is 
neither capable of virtue or vice in the ex- 
treme ; but it secures his submission to those 
persons whom he has been accustomed to 
respect, and makes him a dangerous instro- 
ment of their ambition. Secluded from the 
world, attached from his infancy to one set of 
persons and one set of ideas, he can neither 
open his heart to new connexions, nor his 
mind to better information. A character of 
this sort is the soil 6ttest to produce that ob- 
stinate bigotry in politics and religion, which 
begins with a meritorious sacrifice of the un- 
derstanding, and finally conducts the monarch 
and the martyr to the block. 

At any other period, I doubt not, the scan- 
dalous disorders which have been Introduced 
into the government of all the dependencies 
In the empire, would have roused the atten- 
tion of the public. The odious abuse and pro- 
titution of the prerogalive at home ; the un- 
constltntional employment of the military; 
(he arbitrary fines end commitments by the 
House of Lords and Court of King's Bench ; 
the mercy of a chaste and pious Prince^ ex- 
tended cheerfully to a wilful murderer, be- 
cause that murderer is the brother of a com- 
mon prostitute ;* would, I think, at any 6ther 
time, have excited universal indignation. 
But the daring attack npon the constitution, 
in the Middlesex election, makes us callous 
and indifferent to inferior grievances. No 
mao regards an eruption upon the surface, 

* Misa Kennedy, 
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wheo tlie noble parts are iDvaded, and he feels 
a mortiiicatton approaching to his heart. The 
free election of our representatives in Parlia- 
ment comprehends, because it is, the source 
and security of every right and privilege of 
the English nation. The Ministry have realized 
the compendious ideas of Caligula. They 
know that the liberty, the taws, and the pro- 
perty of an Eoglishuian, have, in truth, but 
one neck, and that, to violate the freedom of 
election, strikes deeply at them all. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XL. 

To Lord North* 

Mr Lord, August 22, 1770. 

Mb. Luttrell's services were the chief 
support and ornament of the Duke of Graf- 
ton's administration. The honour of reward- 
ing them was reserved for your Lordship. 
The Duke, it seems, had contracted an obli- 
gation he was ashamed to acknowledge, and 
unable to acquit. You, my Lord, had no scru- 
ples. You accepted the succession with all 
its incumbrances, and have paid Mr. LuttreU 
his legacy, at the hazard of ruining the estate. 

When this accomplished youth declared 
himself the champion of government, the 
world was busy inquiring what honours or 
emoluments could be a sufficient recompense 
to a young man of his rank and fortune, for 
submitting to mark his entrance into life with 
the universal contempt and detestation of his 
country. His noble father had not been so 
precipitate. To vacate his seat in Fariiament ; 
to intrude upon a country in which he had no 
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inteMst or cannexlon ; to possess himself of 
another mftn's right, and to maintain it in de- 
fiance of public &ame, as well as justice, be- 
spoke a degree of seal, or of depravity, which 
all the favour of a pious Prince could hardly 
requite. I protest, my Lord, there is in ilus 
young man's conduct a strain of prostitution* 
which, for its singularity, I cannot butndniire. 
He has discovered a new line in the human 
character; he has degraded even the rime of 
Luttrell, and gratified his father's most san- 
guine expectations. ■ 

The Dulce of Grafton, with .every possible 
disposition to patronize this kind of merit, 
was contented with pronouncing Colonel Lut- 
treirs panegyric. The gallant spirit, the dis- 
interested zeal of the young adventurer, were 
echoed through the House of Lords. His 
Gracerepeatedly pledged himself to the House, 
as an evidence of the purity of his friend Mr. 
liuttrell's intentions, that he had engaged with- 
out any prospect'Of personal benefit, and that 
the idea of compensation would mortally of- 
fend hira.* The noble Duke could hardly be 
m earnest , but he had lately ^uitcd his em- 
pk>yment, and began to think it necessary to 
take some care of his reputation. At that very 
moment, the Irish negociation was probably 
begun. Come forward, Ihou worthy repre- 
sentative of Lord Bute, and tell this insulted 
country, who advised the King to appoint Mr. 
Lutterell adjutant-general to the army in Ire- 
land. By what management was Colonel 
Cuninghame prevailed on to resign his em- 
ployment, and the obsequious Gisborne to ac- 
cept of a pension for the government of Kin- 
aale .^t Was it an original stipulation with the 

• He now says that his great object ia the rank 
of Colonel, and that he mill have it. 

f This inlamous transaction ought lo oe ex- 
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Princess of Wales ; or does he owe' his pre- 
ferment to your Lordship's partiality > or to Che 
Duke of Bedford's friendship? My Lord, 
though it may not be possible to trace this 
measure to itssource, we can follow the stream, 
and warn the country of its approaching de- 
struction. The English nation must be roused, 
and put upon its guard. Mr Lnttrell has already 
shown us, how far he may be trusted, when- 
ever an open attack is to be made upon the 
liberties of this country. I do not doubt that 
there is a deliberate plan formed. Your Lord-- 
ship best knows by whom. The corruption 
of the legislative Iwdy on this side, a military 
force on the other, and then, farewell to Eng- 
land! It is impossible that any Minister shall 
dare to advise the King to place such a man 
as Luttrell in the confidential post of adjutant- 
general, if there were not some secret purpose 
in view, which only such a man as Luttrell is 
fit to promote. The insult oflfered to the army, 
in general, is as gross as the outrage intended 
to the people of England. What! Lieutenant- 
Colonel Luttrell adjutant-general of an army 
of sixteen thousand men! One would think 
his Majesty's campaigns at Blackheath and 

plained to the public. Colonel Gisborne was quar- 
ter master-general in Ireland. Lord Townseod 
Krsuaded him to resien to a Scotch officer, one 
azer, and ^ives him the gnvemment of Kinsale. 
Colonel CuDingkanie was adjutant-general in Ire- 
land I^rd Towusf nd offers him a pension, to in- 
duce him to re!>i^n to LuttreR Cuninghajne treats 
the oftcr with contempt. What's to be done? 
Poor Gisborne mu?t move once more. He accept 
of a pension of 500/ a year, until a goveraraent of 
f^reater vakie shall become vacant. Colonel Cim- 
inehame is made governor of Kinsale ; and Lot* 
trell, at last, for whom the whole machinery is put 
in motion, becomes a(^utant-general, and.ineflS^tt 
takes the command of the army in Irelana, 



Wimbledon might have taught him better. I 
caanot help wishing General Harvey joy of a 
colleague who does so much honour to the 
employment. Buti my Lord, this measure i» 
too daring to pe^s unnoticed; too dun^erous 
to be received w.ith indifference or submission. 
You shall . not have time to new model the 
Irish army. They will not submit to be garb- 
led by Colonel Luttreil. As a n^ischief to the 
English constitution (for he is not worth the 
name of enemy) they already detest bim. As 
a boy, impudently thrust over their heads, they 
will receive him with indignation and con- 
tempt. As for you, my Lord, who, perhaps, 
are no more than the blind, unhappy instru- 
ment of Lord Bute and her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, be assured, that you 
shall be called upon to answer for the advice 
which has been given, and either discover 
your accomplices, or fall a sacrifice to their 
security. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLL 
To the RigfU HonouraJble Lord Manifidd, 
My Lobd, November 14, 1770. 

Xhe appearance of this letter will attract the 
cmioflity of the public, and command even 
vour Lordship's attention. I am considerably 
in your debt, and shall endeavour, once for alt, 
to balance the account. Accept of this address, 
my Lord, as a prologue to more important 
scenes, in which you will probably be called 
upon to act or sutt'er. 

You will not question my veracity, when I 
assure you, that it has not been owing to any ^ 
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particular respect for your person that I hare 
abstained from you so long, — Besides the dis- 
tress and danger with which the press is threat- 
ened, when your Lordship is a party, and the 
party is to be judge, I confess I nave been de- 
ter;-ed by the difficulty of the task. Our lan- 
guage has no term of reproach, the mind has 
no idea of detestation, which has not already 
been happily applied to you, and exhausted. 
Ample justice has been done, by abler pens 
than mine, to the separate merits of your life 
and character. Let it be my humble office to 
collect thcj scattered sweets, till their united 
virtue tortures the sense. 

Permit me to begin with paying a just tri- 
bute to Scotch sincerity wherever I find it. I 
own, I am not apt to confide in the professions 
of gentlemen of that country ; and, when they 
smile, I feel an involuntary emotion to guard 
myself against mischief. With this general 
opinion of an ancient nation,! always thought 
it much to your Lordship's honour that, in 
your earlier days, you were but little infected 
with the prudence of your country. You had 
some original attachments, which you took 
every proper opportunity to acknowledge. 
The liberal spirit of youth prevailed over 
your native discretion. Your zeal in the cause 
of an unhappy Prince was expressed with the 
sincerity of wine, and some of the solemnities 
of religion * This, I conceive, is the most ami- 
able point of view in which your character has 
appeared. Like an honest man, you took that 
part in politics, which might have been expect- 
ed from your birth, education, country, and 
connexions. There was something generous 

*Thisraan was always a rank Jacobite. Lord Ra- 
vensworth produced the most satisfactory evidence 
of his having frequently draak UuK Pretender's 
health ou &is knees. 
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in your attachment to the banished house of 
Stuart. We lament the mistakes of a good 
maU) and do not begin to detest him onlil be 
affects to renounce his principles. Why did 
you not adhere to that ioyalty you once pro- 
fessed ? Why did you not follow the example 
of your worthy brother ?t With him you might 
have shared in the honour of the Pretender's 
confidence; with him you might have preser- 
ved the integrity of your character^ and En- 
gland, I think, might have spared you without 
regret Your friends will say, perhaps, that, 
nlthough you deserted the fortune of your 
liege Lord, you have adhered firmly to the 
principles which drove his father trom the 
throne; that, without openly supporting the 
person, you have done essential service to the 
cause ; and consoled yourself for the loss of a 
favourite family, by reviving and establishing 
the maxims of their government. This is the 
way in which a Scotchman's understanding 
corrects the errors of his heart. My Lord, I 
acknowledge the truth of the defence, and can 
trace it through all your conduct. I see 
through your whole life one uniform plan to 
enlarge the power of the crown, at the ex- 
pense of the liberty of the subject. To this ob- 
ject your thoughts, words, and actions have 
been constantly directed. In contempt or ig- 
norance of the common law of England, you 
have made it your study to introduce into the 
court where you preside, maxims of jurispni- 
dence unknown to Englishmen. The Roman 
code, the law of nations, and the opinion of 
foreign civilians, are your perpetual theme; 
but, who ever heard you mention Magna Char- 

t Con6dential Secretary to thf: late Pretender. 
This circumstance conliroied thefMcndsbip between 
the brothers. 
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ta, or the Bill of Rights, with approbation or 
respect ? By such ti-cacherous arts the noble 
simplicity and free spirit of our Saxon laws 
were first corrupted. The Norman conquest 
was not complete, until Norman lawyers bad 
introduced their laws, and reduced slavery to 
a system. This one leading principle directs 
your interpretation of the laws, and accounts 
for your treatment of juries. It is not in politi- 
cal questions only (for there the courtier 
might be forgiven) but let the cause be what it 
mav, your understanding is equally oo the 
rack, either to contract the power ot the jury, 
or to mislead their judgement. For the truth 
of this assertion, I appeal to the doctrine you 
delivered in Lord Grosvenor*s cause. An ac* 
tion for criminal conversation being brought 
by a Peer against a Prince of tho Blood, you 
were daring enough to tell the jury, that) iu 
fixing the damages, they were to pay no re* 
gard to the quality or fortune of the parties ; 
that it was a trial between A and B ; that they 
were to consider the offence in a moral light 
only, and give no greater damages to a peer of 
the realm, then to the meanest mechanic. I 
shall not attempt to refute a doctrine, which, 
if it was meant for law, carries falsehood and 
absurdity upon the face of it ; but, if it waa 
meant for a declaration of your political creed, 
it is clear and consistent, tinder an arbitrary 
government, all ranks and distinctions are con- 
lounded. The honour of a nobleman is no 
more considered than the reputation of a pea- 
sant ; for, with different liveries, they are equal- 
ly slaves. 

Even in matters of private properly, we see 
the same bias and inclination to depart from 
the decisions of your predecessors, which you 
certainly ought to receive as evidence of the 
common law. Instead of those certain posi- 
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tire mOeSf Inr wiilch the lodgmtfttt of a cooit 
of law ehoiiul iDvariably be aetcnnined, yon 
We fondly introduced your own unsetjded 
nottons of equity and sqbstantial justice. De- 
cisions given upon sucli principles do notalamt 
the public so much as they ought, because th« 
cons^uence and tendencjr of each particular 
instance is not observed or regarded. In tho 
mean time^ the practice gains ground; the 
Court of King's Bench becomes a court of 
equity; and the Judge, instead of consulting 
strictly the law of tbe land, refers only to the 
wisdom of the court, and to the purity of hia 
own conscience. The name of Mr. Justice 
Yates will naturally revive in your mind some 
of those emotions of f«»rand detestation with 
wbifih' you always beheld him. That great 
lawyer, that honest man, saw your whole con- 
duct in the light that I do. After years of in- 
etfaetual resistance to the pernicious principles 
introduced by your Lordship, and uniformly 
supported by your humble friends upon the 
bench, he determined to quit a court, whose 
proceedings and decisions he could neither 
assent to with honour, nor oppose with suc- 
cess. 

The injustice done to an individual* is some- 
times of service to the public. Facts are apt 
to alarm us more than the most dangerous 
pruieiples. The sufferings and firmness of a 
printer have roused the public attention. You 
knew and felt that your conduct would not 
bear a parliamentary inquiry; and you hoped 
to escape it by the meanest, the basest sacri- 
fice of dignity and consistency that ever was 
made by a great magistrate. Where wasyouc 

♦ The oppression of an obscure individual ^ve 
birth tathe fsmous Habeas Corpus Act of 3\CaR 
n. which i» frequently considered as another Magn* 
Charta of this kingdom. BlatWtm^ «^ ^^^^ 
L 
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firmnesS) where was that vHidietive spirit ol 
which we have sees so maay examples) whea 
« man so inconsiderable as Binglcy could force 
yon to confess, in the foce of this couotrv, 
that, for two yean together, you bad illegalJjr 
deprived an English subject of bis liberty, and 
that be had triumphed over you at last ? Yel 
1 own, my Lord, that yours is^BtSf an uncon* 
mon character. Women, and men like wo- 
men, are timid, vindictive,ahd irresolute. Their 
{Missions counteract each other; and make the 
same creature at one moment hateful, at an- 
other contempible. I fancy, my Lord, some 
time will elapse before you venture to com- 
mit another Englishman for refusing to aa- ! 
swer interrogatories * 

The doctrine you have constantly delivered, 
in cases of fibel, is another powerful evidence 
of a settled plan to contract the legal power 
of juries, and to draw questions, inseparai)le I 
from fact, within the arbitrium of the court. | 
Here, my Lord, you have fortune on yonr | 
side. When you invade the province of the 
jury, jn tnatter of libel, you, in efl^ct, attack 
the liberty of the press, and, wHh a stogie i 
stroke, wound two of your greatest enemiei. 
In some instances you have succeeded, be- 
cause iurymen are too often ignorant of (heir 
own nghts, and too apt to be awed by the au- 
thority of a chief justice. In other crininil 

* Biogly was committed for conlenpt,inootsii))' , 
mitting to be examined. He lay iii [>rison two > 
years, vntil the Crown thought the matter jxag^ I 
occasioa some serious complaint, aod therefore lie i 
WM let ont, in the same conturaelioiis state he had 
been put in, with all his sins about him, unaooiotra I 
and unannealed. There was much coquetry be* j 
tween the Court and the Attorney General. aboSl i 
who should undergo the ridicule of letting bim ef< I 
cape. V^e onother Ulter to Almon, p. 180. 
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Brosecutieiis, the malice of the design ia con- 
feisedly as much the subject of consideration 
to a jary as the certainty of the fact. If a dif- 
ferent doetrine, prevails in the case of libels, 
why should it not extend to ali criminal 
cases ? Why not to capital offences ? I see no 
reasM (and I dare say you will agree with 
me, that there is no good one) why the life 
oftbesabject should be better protected against 
you than his liberty or property. Why should 
you enjoy the full power of pillory, fine and 
imprisonment) and not be indulged with hang- 
iag or transportation ? With your Lordship's 
fertile genius and merciful msposition, I can 
conceive such an exeitise of the power yon 
have^ as could hardly be aggravated by that 
which you have not. 

But) my Lord, since you have laboured (and 
not unsuccessfully) to destroy the substance of 
tki trial, why should you suffer the form of the 
vtrdiet to remain ? Why force twelve honest 
men, in palpable violation of their oaths, to 
prononnee tneir fellow-subject a guilty man, 
when, almost at the same moment, you forbid 
their Inquiring into the only circumstance 
^ich, in the eye of law and reason, consti- 
tutes guilt ; the malignity or innocence of his 
intentions ? But I understand your Lordship. 
If you could succeed in making the trial by 
jury useless and ridiculous, you might then, 
with greater safety, introduce a bill into Parlia- 
ment for enlarging the jurisdiction of the court, 
and extending your favourite trial by interrog- 
atories to every question, in which the life or 
liberty of an Englishman is concerned.* 

• The philosophical poet doth notably describe 
the damnable and daiuoed proceedingsof the judge 
of hell: 
** Gdossius h«c Rhadamanthns habet dunssiraa 

regoa, 
" Ca«t:gatque,auditqnedolo9, nuhigrtquffaUn 
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Your charge to the jury, in the f)fosecutioii 
against Almond and \?oodfall, contradicts the 
highest legal authorities, as well as the plainest 
dictate* of reason. In Miller's cause, and still 
more expressly in that of Baldwin, you have 

Sroceededa step farther, and grossly conlra- 
icted youi-self. You may know, perhaps, 
though I do not mean to insult you by an ap- 
peal to your experience, that tiie language of 
truth is uniform and consistent. To depart 
from it safely, requires memory and discretion. 
In the two last trials, your charge to the jmy 
began, as usual, with assuring them, tliat Ifacy 
had nothing to do with the law ; that they were 
to find the bare fact, and not concern them- 
selves about the leral inferences drawn from it 
or the degree of the defendant's guilt. Thus 
far you were consistent with your former prac- 
tice. But how will you account for the con- 
c-lusion ? You told the Jury, that*' if, after all, 
*« they would take upon themselves to deter- 
« mine the law, they mlgfU do it, but they must 
*< be very snre that they determined according j 
« to law; for it touched their consciences, and 
<♦ they acted at their peril." If I understand 
your first proposition, you mean to a(!irm,tbat 
t he ju ry w e re ri ot CO m pe t e nt j udges of th e law 
in tlie criminal case of a libel ; tliat it did not 
fall within f/tetr jurisdiction ; and that, with re- 
spect to tliemf tiie malice or innocence of the 
defendant's intentions, would be a question 
coram nonjudicc. But, the second proposition 

First he pimishelh, and iAew he heareth, and lastly 
romppJleth to coufes.<«, and makes and mars laws at 
his ploasure : like as tho Centurion, in the holy his- 
tory, did to St. I'aul ; fiw the textsaith, " Ct?«t«rio 
;«pprel>pndi Paulum jiissit, et pc catenis Hgari, et 
^*' limcIntcrrogabfU^ quisJuisset, et quid fetissel," 
Kilt good judges and justices abhor these courses. — 
CoAc, 2 InsU 53. 
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clears avray your own difficulties^ and restores 
tlie jury to all their judicial capacities* You 
make the competence of the court to depend 
upon tho legality of the decision. Jn the first 
instance, you deny the power absolutely : in 
tlie second, you admit the power, provided it 
be legally exercised. Now, my Lord, without 
pretending to reconcile the distinctions of 
Westminster-hall with the simple information 
of common sense, or the integrity of fair argu- 
ment, 1 shall be understood by your Lordship, 
when [ assert, that, if a jury, or any other court 
of judicature (for juries are judges) have no 
right to enter into a cause or question oClaw, 
it signifies nothing whether their decision be, 
or be not according to law. Their decision 
is, in itself, a mere nullity : the parties are not 
Ijoand to submit to it ; and, it the jury run 
any risk of punishment, it is not for pronoun- 
cing a corrupt or illegal verdict, but for the 
illegality of meddling with a point on which 
they have no legal authority to decide.t 

I cannot quit this subject without remind- 
ifiv your Lordship of the name of Mr. Benson. 
Without offering any legal objection, you or- 

* Directly the reverse of the doctrine he con- 
stantly maintained in the House of Lords, and 
rlscwhpre, upon the decision of the Middlesex elec- 
tion Ke invariably a.'serted that the decision mart 
heUgal^ because the court was compettntf and 
never could be prevailed on to eater farther into 
the question. 

t These iniquitous prosecutions cost the best of 
Princes six tliousand pound::, and ended in the total 
defi-at and disgrace of the prosecutors. Jn the 
conrse of one of them, Jud^e Aston had the im- 
paralleled impudence to tell Mr Morris, a gentle- 
man of unquestionable honour and integjrity, and 
who wtl^ then giving his evidence on oath, that 
he should pay very iitffe regard ttx any ngulavU ht 
ihovHd make* 
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derc3 a speciat juryman to be set asldcy in a 
cause where the King was prosecutor. The 
novelty of the fact required explanation. Will 
you condescend to teU the world by what law 
or custom you were authorised to make a pe- 
remptory challenge of a juryman ? The pWT' 
ties, indeed, have this power; and pernaps 
your Lordship, having accustomed yourself to 
unite the characters of judge and party, may 
claim it in virtue of the new capacity you have 
assumed, and profit by your own wrong. The 
time within which you might have been pun- 
ished for this daring attempt to pack a jury, is, 
I fear, elapsed ; but no length of time shatl 
erase the record of it. 

The miscKlefs you have done this country 
are not confined to your interpretation of the 
laws. You are a minister, my Lord ; and, as 
such, have long been consulted. Let us can- 
didly examine what use you have made of 
your ministerial influence. I will not descend 
to little matters, but come at once to those im- 
portant points on which your resolution was 
waited for, on which the expectation of your 
opinion kept a great part of the nation in sus- 
pense. A constitutional question arises apon 
a declaration of the law of parliament, by 
which the freedom of election, and the birth- 
right of the subject, were supposed to have 
been invaded. The King's servants are ac- 
cused of violating the constitution. The na- 
tion is in a ferment. The ablest men of all 
parties engage in the question, and exert their 
utmost abilities in the discussion of it. What 
]iiart has the honest Lord Mansfield acted .' 
As an eminent judge of the law, bis opinion 
would have been respected. As a peer, be 
had a right to demand an audience of liis sove- 
reign, and inform him that his Ministers were 
pursuing unconstitutional measures. Upoa 



otker occasioBfl) my Lord, ytm have do diffi* 
euUy in finding your w&y into the closet Th« 
pretended neutrality of belonging to no party 
will not save your reputation. In a questioa 
merely political} an honest man may stand 
neater. Bat the laws and constitution are the 
general property of thie subject ; not to de- 
tend, is to relinquish ; and who if there so 
seq6e]e«9 bh to renounce his share in a com* 
mon benefit, unless he hopes to profit by a 
new division of the spoil ? As a Lord of Par- 
liament, you were repeatedly cidled upon to 
condemn or defend the new law declared by 
the House of Commons. You aifected to bavo 
scruples, and every eipedient was attempted 
to remove tbem. The question was proposed 
and urged to you in a thousand different 
shapes. Tour prudence still supplied vou with 
evasion; yourresolution wa$mvineible. For 
my own part, 1 am not anxious to penetrate 
this solemn secret. I care not to whose wis* 
dom it is intrusted, nor how soon you carry 
it with you to the grave.* You have betrayed 
your opinion by Jlhe very care you have taken 
to conceal it. It is not from Lord Mansfield 
that we expect any reserve in declaring his 
real sentiments in favour of government, or 
io opposition to the people ; nor is it difficult 
to acconnt for the motions of a timid, dis- 
honest heart, which neither has virtue enough 
to acknowledge truth, or courage to contra- 
dict it. Yet yoii continue to support an ad- 
ministration which you know is universally 
odious, and which, on some occasions, you 
yourself speak of with contempt. You would 

* He said, in the House of Lords, That he be- 
Hevcd he sliould carry his opinioo with him to the 
trave. It was afterwards reported, that he had 
iDtrusted it, in special confidence, lo the ingeauous 
Duke of Cuipbcrland. 



fein be thought to take no share in goirem- 
ment, while, in reality, you are the main spring 
of the machine. Here, too, we trace the little f 
prudential policy of a Scotchman. Instead of 
acting that open, generous part which becomes 
your rank and station, yoa meanly skulk into 
the closet, and give your Sovereign such ad- 
vice as you have not spirit to avow or defend. 
You secretly engross the power, while you de- 
cline the title of a Minister; and though you 
dare not be Chancellor, you know how to se- 
cure the emoluments of the office. Are the 
seals to be for ever in commission, that you 
may enjoy five thousand pounds a year ? I 
beg pardon, my Lord ; vour fears have inter- 
posed at last, and forced yon to resign. The 
odium of continuing Speaker of the House of 
Lords, upon such terms, was too formidable 
to be resisted. What a multitude of bad pas- 
sions are forced to submit to a constitutional 
infirmity! But though you have relinquished 
the salary, you still assume the rights of a 
Minister. Tour conduct, it seems, must be de- 
fended in Parliament. For what other pur- 
pose is your wretched friend, that miserable 
Serjeant, posted to the House of Commons ? 
Is It in the abilities of a Mr. Leigh to defend 
the great Lord Mansfield ? Or is he only th» 
Punch of the puppet-show, to speak as he 
is prompted by the chief juggler behind the 
curtain.* 

in public affairs, mv Lord, conning, let it 
be ever so well wrought, will not conduct a 
man honourably through life. Like bad mo- 
ney, it may be current for a time, but it will 

• This paragraph gagired poor Leigh. I am re- 
ally concernra for the man, and wish it were 
possible to open hii mouth. He is a very pretty 
orator. 
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soon be cried down. It cannot consist with a 
Isheral spii'lt, though it be sometime? united 
with extraordinary qualifications. When I ac- 
knowledge your abilities, you may believe I 
am sincere. 1 feel for human nature when 1 
see aiQun, so gifted as you are, descend to 
su:;h vile practices. Yet do not suHer your 
vanity to console you too soon. Believe mc, 
my good Lord, yon arc not admired in tha 
same degree in which you are detested. It is 
only the partiality of your friends that balances 
the defects of your heart with the superiority 
«f your understanding. No learned man, even 
nmo'As; your own tribe, tiiinksyou qunliiicdto 
preside in a court of common law. , Yet it is 
confessed, that under Justinian^ you might 
have made an hicomparabie prcetor. It is i-e- 
mnricable enough, but I hope not ominous, 
Uiat the lav/s you understand best, and the 
judges you atiectto admire most, flourished in 
the decline of a great empire, and are sup- 
posed to have contributed to its fall. 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to 
pause together. It is not for my own sake tliat 
J wish you to consider the delicacy of your 
situation. Beware how you indulge the first 
emotions of your resentment. This pnpcr h 
delivered to the world, and cannot be recalled. 
The prosi'cution of an innocent printer can- 
not alter facts, nOr refute arguments. Do not 
luraisli me with farther materials against your- 
self. An honest man, like the true religion, 
appeals to the understanding, or modestly con- 
fnlesinthe internal evidence of his conscience. 
The impostoi* employs force instead of argu- 
raent, imposes silence where he csnnot con- 
vince, and propaacatea his character by the 
sword. JUNIUS. 

h 2 
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LETTER XLIf. 

To Ikt Printer of the Public AdoetlUff, 

SiBy Janaaiy 80, 1771. 

Tf we recollect in what manner the JKtfi^t 
friends have been constantly employed^ we 
jtball have no reason to be sarprised at any 
condition of disgrace to which the once re- 
spected name of Englishmen may be degra- 
ded. His Majesty has no cares, but such as 
concern the laws and constitution of thiscouo- 
try. In his Royat breast there is no room left 
for resentment, no place for hostile sentiments 
ugainst the natural enemies of his crown. Tlie 
system of government is uniform. Violence 
mid oppression at home can only be supported 
by treachery and submission abroad. When 
the civil rights of the people are daringly in- 
vaded on one side, what have we to expect, 
but that tlieir political rights should be desert- 
ed and betrayed, in the some proportion, on 
the other ? The plan of domestic policy, wiiich 
has been invariably pursued from the moment 
of his pfeseut Majesty's accession, engrosses all 
the attention of his servants. They know that 
the security of their places depends u(K>n their 
maintaining, at any hazard, the secret system 
t)f the closet. A foreign war might cmban*as8, 
an nnfavournble event might ruin the Minis- 
teri and defeat the deep-laid scheme of policy 
to which he and his associates owe their em* 
ploymenfs. Rather than suffer the execution 
of that scheme to be delayed or interrupted, 
the king has been advised to make a public 
surrender, a solemn sacrifice, in (he face of 
all Europe, not only of the interests of bis 
subjects, bat of his own personal reputatioi^i 
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and of tbe dignity of that crown whieh his 
predecessors have worn with honour. These 
ve strong terms, 3ir, but they are supported 
by fact and ^argument. 

The King of Great Britain has been for some 
years in possession of au island, to which as 
the Ministiy thehiselves have repeatedlt^ as- 
serted> the Spaniards had ho claim of right. 
Tbe importanee of the place is not in ques- 
tion. It it were, a better jadgment might be 
formed cif it, from the opinion of Lord Ansoa 
nod Lord Egmont> and from the anxiety of 
the Spaniards, than from any faUacious in- 
sinuations thrown out by men, whose interest 
ft is to undervalue that property which they aro 
determined to rcHnqubh. The pretensions of 
Spain were a subject of negociatioii between 
the two courts. They had been discussed, but 
not admitted. The King of Spain, in these 
circumstances, bids adieu to amicable nego- 
ciation, and appeals directly to tbe sword. The 
expedition against Port Ee^oift, does not 
appear to bave been a sudden, ill'Concerted 
enterprise : It seems to have been conducted 
not only with the usuei flslUtary precautions, 
hat in all the forms and ceremonies of war. 
A fri^te was first employed to examine the 
strength of the jjiace. A message was then 
sent, demanding immediate possession, in the 
Catholic King's name, and ordering our peo- 
ple to depart. At last, a military force appears, 
and compels tlie garrison to surrender. A for- 
mal capitulation ensues; and his Majesty's 
ship, which might at least have been permitted 
to brmg home his troops immediately, is de- 
tained in port twenty days, and her rudder 
forcibly taken away. This train of facta car- 
ries no appearance of the rashness or violence 
^f a Spanish governor. On the contrary, the 
whole plan ^ems to have been formed and 



eiecutedt in conscqaence of deliberate orders^ 
and a regular instruction from tlie Spanish 
fTOurt. Mr. Baccarelli is not a pirate, nor has 
ke been treated as such by those who em- 
ployed him. I fee! for the honour of a gen- 
tleman, when I affirm that our KingOTVes him 
a signal reparation Where will the humilia* 
^on of this country end ? A King of Great 
Britain I not contented with placing himself 
upon a level with a Spanish governor, de- 
scends so low as to do a notorions injustice to 
that governor. As a salvo for bis own repO' 
tion, he has been advised to traduce the cha- 
racter of a brave officer, and to treat him as 
a common robber, when he knew, with cer- 
tainty, that Mr. Buccarelli had acted in obedi- 
ence to his orders, and had done no more 
than his duty. Thus it happens, in private 
life, with a man wiio has no spirit, nor sense 
of honour One of his equals orders a servant 
to strike him. Instead of returning the blow 
to the master, his courage is contented with 
throwing an aspersion, equally false and pub- 
lic, upon the cnaracter ot the servant. 

This short recapitulation was necessary to in- 
troduce the consideration of his Majesty's 
speech of the 13th November, 1770, and the sub- 
sequent measures of government. The exces- 
sive caution with which tfie speech was drawn 
np, had impressed upon me an early convic- 
tion, that no serious resentment was thought 
of, and that tjie conclusion of the business^ 
whenever it happened, must, in some degree, 
be dishonourable to England. There appears, 
through the whole speech, a guard and reserve 
in the choicn of expression, which shows how 
careful the Ministry were, not to embarrass 
their future projects by any firm or spirited 
declaration from the throne. When all hopes 
of peace are lost, his Majesty -teHs ins Parlia- 
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meat, (bat be fs prepanng> not for barbarous 
war, but (with a(] bis mother's softness) for a 
Hfftrent sfiluation. An open hostilityr au- 
fborised by the Catholic King, is called an ttet 
of a gowrnor. This act, to avoid the mention 
o[ a regular siege and surrender, passes under 
the piratical description of seising by force; 
and the tbin^ taken is described, not as a part 
of the King's territory, or proper dominion, 
but merely as a possetsion ; a word expressly 
ehosen in contradiction to, and exclusion of, 
the ideas of ri^ty and to prepare us for a fu- 
ture surrender both of the right and of the pos- 
session. Yet this speech, Sir, cautious and 
eqnivocal as it ia, cannot, by any sophistry, 
be accommodated to the measures which have 
since been adopted. It seemed to promise, 
that, whatever might be given up by secret 
stipulation, some care woold be taten to save 
appearances to the public. The event shows 
OS, that to depart, in the minutest article, from 
the nicety and strictness of punctilio, is as 
dangerous to national honour as to female vir- 
tue. The woman who admits of one famili- 
arity seldom knows where to stop, or what to 
refuse; and, when the councils cf a great 
country give way, in a single instance, when 
tbey once ai*e inclined to submission, every 
step accelerates the rapidity of the descent. 
The Ministry themselves, wiien they framed 
the speech, did not foresee that they should 
ever accede to such an accommodation as they 
have since advised their Master to accept of. 

The King says, " the honour of my crown, 
and the rights of my people are deeply affect- 
ed." The Spaniard, in his reply, says, " I will 
give you back possession, but I adhere to my 
claim of priorright,resterving the assertion of 
it for a more favourable opportunity. 

The speecb says, <« I made an itnmeaip 
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demand of satislactioii ; and, if diat failsy I am 
prepared to do myself jastice." This imme- 
diate demand must have been sent to Madrid 
on Uie IStli of September, or in a few days 
after. It was certainly refused, or evaded, and 
the King has not done himself jastice. When 
the first Magistrate speaks to the notion, some 
care shonld be taken of his apparent veracity. 

The speech proceeds to say, f thaU n/at dw^ 
eanlinue my preparaHoiu^ until I have received 
proper reparation for the injury. If this assu> 
ranee may be relied on, what an enormoof 
expense is entailed tine die upon this unbap|iy 
country i Restitution of a possession, and re- 
paration of an injury, are as different in sab. 
stance as they are in language. Tlie very act 
of restitution may contain, as in this instance 
it palpably does, a shameful aggravation of the 
imury . A man of spirit does not measure tbe 
degree of an injury by the mere positive da- 
mage he has sustained ; he considers the prin- 
ciple en which it is founded ; he resents the 
superiority asserted over him; and rejects^ 
with indignation, the daim of right which his 
adversary endeavours to establish, and would 
force him to acknowledge. 

Tbe motives on wiiich the Catholic King 
makes restitution, are, if possible, more inso- 
lent and disgraceful to«ur Sovereign, than 
even the declaratory condition annexed to it. 
After taking four months to consider whether 
the expedition was undertaken by his own or- 
ders or not, he condescends to disavow the 
enterprise, and to restore the island ; not from 
any regard to justice* not from any regard he 
bears to his Britannic Majesty, but merely 
from the persuaiion in whidi ken of the pacific 
sentiments of tht King e/* Great Britain, 

At this rate, 'i our Kmg had discovered the 
spirit of a man ; if he had made a peremptory 



^msncl of satliiaction^ the Ring of Spaift 
wonid have given him a perewptory rcfmal. 
But why this unseasonable, this ridicnlous 
mention of the Kins of Great Britain's pacific 
intentions ? Have toey ever been in aaestion f 
Was he the aggressor ? Does he attack foreign 
powers without provocation f Does he even 
resist, when he is insnlted ? No, Sir; if any • 
ideas of strife or hostility have entered bis 
royal mindi they have a very different direc- 
tion. The enemies of England have notliing 
to fear from them. 

After ally Sir, to wliat kind of disavowal has 
the King of Spa4n at last consented ? Suppo- 
sing it made in proper time, it should have 
been accompanied with instant restitution: 
and if Mr. Buccarelli acted without orders, be 
deserved death. Now, Sir, instead of imme- 
diate restitution, we have a four months' ne- 
goetatien : and the officer, whose act is dis- 
avowed, returns to court, and is loaded with 
honours. 

If the actual situation of Europe be consi- 
dered, the treachery of the King's servants, 
particularly of Lord North, who takes the 
whole upon himself, will appear in the strong- 
est colours of aggravation. Our allies were 
masters of the Mediterranean. The King of 
France's present aversion from war, and the 
distraction of his affairs are notorious. He is 
now in a state of war with his people. In vain 
did the Catholic King solicit bim to take part 
iti the quarrel against us. His finances wc^ 
in the last disorder ; and it was probable that 
his troops might find sufficient employment at 
home. In these circumstances, we might have 
dictated the law to Spain. There are no terms 
to which she miglit not have l»ecn comj^iied 
to submit. At the worst, a war with Spam 
alone carries the fairest promise of advantage. 
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One good effect, at least, wobld have been 
immediately produced by it. The deseiliori 
of France would have irritated her ally, und, 
in all probability, have dissolved the family 
compact. The scene is novi fatally chan^8:cd. 
The advantage is now thrown away. The 
most favourable opportunity is lost. Hereaf- 
ter we shall know the value of it. When the 
French King is reconciled to his subjects, 
when Spain has completed her preparations, 
when the collected strength of the House of 
Bourbon attacks us at once, the Kin^ himself 
will be able to determine upon the wisdom or 
impi'udencc of his present conduct. As farns 
the probability of argument extends, we may 
safely pronounce, that a conjuncture which 
threatens the very being of this country, has 
been wilfully prepared and forwarded by our 
own Ministry. How far the people may be 
animated to resistance, under the present ad- 
ministration, I know not; but this I know, 
with certainty, that, under the present admin- 
istration, or if any thing like it should con- 
tinue, it is of very little moment whether vve 
are a conquered nation or not.* 

* The King's acceptance of the Spanish amhaa- 
padorV deciaration is d i-awn up in barbarous French, 
and signed by t!ie Earl of Kochford. This diplo- 
inatic Lord lias spent his life in the study and prat*' 
tice of etiqiutttSf and is supposed to be a profound 
master of the ceremonies. J will not iasult him by 
anjf reference to grammar or common sense : if he 
were even acqnninted with the common foriDS of 
his office,! siion Id think him as well qualified for it 
as any man in bis Majesty's Fervice. The reader 
is requested to observe l^ord Rochford*? mcUiod of 
authenticating a p«ibiic instrument. '* En foi de 
** ouoi, mot sous^igne un des principanx Secretaires 
** d'Etat S, M. B. ai signe la presente de ma signa- 
** ture ordinaire, et iceTle fait apposcr ie cachet de 
'* nos Armes." In three lines there are no le?s than 
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Having travfelled thus far in tlie high road 
of matter of fact, I may now be permitted tt> 
wander a little into the field of imagination. 
Let us banish from oar minds the persuasion, 
that these events have really happened in the 
reign of the best of Princes ; let us consider 
them as nothing more than the materials of a 
fable, io which we may conceive the Sove« 
reign of some other country to be concerned. 
J mean to violate all the laws of probability, 
when I suppose that this imaginary king, after 
having voluntarily disgraced himself in the 
eyes of his subjects, might return to a sense 
of his dishonour ; tliat he might perceive the 
snare laid for him by his Ministeis, and feel a 
spark of shame kindling in his breast. The 
|KUl he must then be obliged to act would 
overwhelm him with confusion. To his par- 
' liament he must say, / eeUled you together to 
rueive your advice, and have never asked your 
tpimon. To the merchant, / have distressed 
ymr commerce : I have dragged your seamen 
out of your ships; I have loaded you toith a 
grievous tteight of insurances. To the land- 
holder, I told you war was too probable, when I 
was deUrmined to submit to any terms of ae- 
commodation ; I extorted new taxes from you 
h^ore it was possible they could be wanlcdy and 
am now unable to account for the application of 
them. To the public creditor, / ftave delivered 
up your fortune a prey to foreigners, and to the 
vilest of yimr felUm-mbjects. l^erhaps this re- 
penting Prince might conclude with one gene- 
ral acknowledgment to them all : I have in- 
volved every ra-^ of my tubjeels in anxiety and 
distress; md have notfting to offer you, »» re- 
seven false concords. But the man does not even 
know the style of his office. If he had known »t, he 
would have said, ** Nous, 6oii9sign« Sccretanp© 
*♦ 4' Btat dc S. M. B. avons signe," &c. 
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hmit but theeerlainty ofnatienai duhmMWimn 
atmed irwx^ and peace vMoxd aeturUy, 

If these accounts were settled, there would 
still romajn an apology to be made to his 
navy and to his array. To the first he would 
say — You were once tlie terror of the world. Bui 
go badt to your harbours, A man dishonoured, 
at I am, hat no «m for your service. It is not 
probahle that he would appear again before 
his soldiers, even in the pacific ceremony of a 
review.* But, wherever he appeared, the bu- 
roiltating confession would be extorted from 
him : 1 have received a bloWf and had not spirit 
to resent it. I demanded satisfaelioni tmd have 
accepted adedaration, in which the rigid to strike 
me a^ain is asserted and confirmed. His coon- 
tenaiice, at least, would speak this language, 
and even bis guards would blush for him. 

But to return to our argument. The Minis- 
try, it seems, are labouring to draw a lii^e of 
distinction between the honour of the crown 
and the rights of the people. This new iilea 
has yet only been started in discourse; for, in 
effect, both objects have been equally sacri- 
ficed. I neither understand the distinction, 
nor what use tiie miiiistrv propose to make of 
it. The King's honour is that of his people. 
Their real hononr and real interest are tbo 
same. I am not contending for a vain pone- 
tilio. A clear unblemished character compre- 
hends not only the integrity that will not of* 
fer, but the spirit that will not submit to, an 
Hijnry; and Whether it belongs to an indi- 
vidual, or to a community, it is the foundation 
of peace, of independence, and of safety. Pri- 
vate credit is wealth ; public honour is sectt- 

* A mistake: he ippears before them every day, 
vjth a mark of a blov upon his face. Ftvkpxtdor.' 



rtijr. Tb6 fefttfaer that adorns the royal bird, 
rapports his flight. Strip him of his plomagey 
t&dToa fix him to the earth. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLni. 

To the Printer of the Pubhe Advertinr^ 
Snt, February 6, 1771. 

I HOPE yonr correspondent Junias is better 
employed than in answering or reading the 
ettticisffis of of a newspaper. This n a task, 
kom which, if he were inclined to submit to 
it, his friends onght to relieve him. Upon this 
principle, I shall undertahre to answer Antl- 
Junius, more, I believe^ to his conviction, than 
to his satisfaction. Not daring to attack the 
main body of Junius's last letter, he triumphs 
m having, as he thinks, surprised an outpost, 
and cut off a detached argument, a mere strag- 
cling proposition. But even in this petty war- 
rare he shall find himself defeated. 

Jnnf as does not speak of the Spanish nation 
iS the natural enemies of England ; he applies 
tfiat description, with the strictest truth and 
justice, to the Spanish court. From the mo- 
ment, -when a prince of the house of Bourbon 
asceiided that throne, their whole system of 
government was inverted, and became hostile 
to this country. Unity of possession intro- 
duced a unity of politics ; ana Lewis the Four- 
teanth had reason, when he said to his grand- 
son, « The Pyrenees are removed:' The his- 
tory of the present century is one continued 
confirmation of the prophecy. 

The assertion, « iVwrf mlenfie and oppress 
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«' sion ot home\ can only be aupj^fUd fty trwh 
" cftery and submitsion abroad^' is applied to a 
free people, whose rights are invadedi not to^ 
the government of a country, where despotic 
or absolute power is confessedly vested in the 
Prince ; and, with this application, tlie asser- 
tion is true. An absolute monarch having no 
points to carry at home, will naturally main- 
tain the honour of his crown, in all his trans^ 
actions with foreign powers. But, if we could 
suppose tl)e sovereign of a free nation pos- 
sessed with a design to make himself absolute* 
he would be inconsistent with himself, if he 
suflfered his projects to be interrupted or em- 
barrassed by a foreign war, unless that war 
tended, as in some cases it might, to promote 
his principal design. Of the three exceptions 
to this general rule of conduct, (quoted by 
Anti-Junius,) that of Oliver Cromwell is ibe 
only one in point. Harry the eighth, by the 
submission of his Parliament, was as absolute 
a Prince -as Lewis the Fourteenth. Queen 
Elizabeth's government was not oppressive to 
the people, and as to her foreign wars, it ought, 
to be considered, that they were unavoidable. 
The national lionourw^as liot in question. She 
was compelled to fight in defence of her own 
person, and of her title to the crown In the 
common cause of selfish policy, Oliver Crom- 
well should have cultivated the friendship of 
foreign powers, or, at least, have avoided dis- 
putes with them, the better to establish his ty- 
ranny at home. Had he been only a bad man, 
he would have sacrificed the honour of the 
nation to the success of his domestic policy. 
But, with all his crimes, he had the spirit.of 
an Enslishraan. The conduct of such a man 
must always be an exception to vulgar rules. 
He had abilities sufficient to reconcile contra- 
dictions, and to make a gretit nation; at th* 
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same momenti unbappy and formidible. If it 
"were not for the respect 1 bear the MioiBler, 
I could name a man, who, without one grain 
of understanding, can do half as much as Oli- 
ver Cromwell. 

Whether or ho there be a secret system in the 
closet, and what may be the object of it, are 
qaestions which can only be determined by 
appearances, and on which every man must 
decide for himself. 

The whole plan of Juntus's letters proves 
that he himself makes no distlncttoa between 
the real honour of the crown and the real in- 
terest of the people. In the climax to which 
your correspondent objects, Junius adopts the 
language of the court, and, by that conformi- 
ty, gives strength to his^argument. He says, 
that " //*€ King has not mUy sacrificed the in- 
'< terest of his people, but (what was likely to 
" touch him more nearly) his personal reputa- 
" tion, and the dignity of his crown.'' 

The queries put by Anti-Junius can only be 
aqswered by the Ministry. Abandoned as they 
are, I fancy tliey will not confess that they 
have, for so many years, maintained posses- 
sion of another man's property. After admit- 
ting the assertion of the Ministry, v'u5. Tliat 
ike Spaniards fuid no rigjiifxd daim, and after 
jnstifying them for saying so, it is /tw business, 
not mincj to give us some good reason fur 
tlieir suffering the pretensions of Spain to be a 
subject of negoeialion. He admits the facts; let 
hun reconcile them if he can. 

The last paragraph brings us back to the 
original question, Wliether the Spanish decla- 
ratioii contains such a satisfaction as the King 
of Great Britain ought to have accepted ? This 
waa the field upon which he ought to have en- 
countered Junius openly and fairly. »"* ""fjf 
he leaves the. argument, as no longer cieieosi- 
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ble. I ehalli therefore, «onelade with ose 
general admonition to my ifellow^sabjectB ; 
that, when they hear these matters debated, 
they shoold not suffer themselves to be misled 
by general declamations upon the cMMiven- 
ences of peace, or the miseries of war. fie* 
tween peace and war abstractedly, there ii 
not, there cannot, be a qnestion, in the muuft 
of a rational being. The real questions are, 
Hmte we any ucurity that tkt peace we have sa 
dearljf pvanfuued nful lad a iwehemonihf and 
if not, Have ve, or have toe nott eaerifieed the 
faired epportunity of making war.wih oAvamr 
tagef 

FHILO JUNIUS. 



UTTER XLIV. 

To the Printer of the PubHe Jidvertiew. 

Sir, April 22, 1771. 

To write for profit, without taxing the press : 
to write for fame, and to be unknown ; to 
support the intrigues of faction, and to be dia^ 
owned as a dangerous auxiliary by eveiy party 
in the kingdom, are contradictions which ^e 
minister must reconcile before I forfeit my 
credit with the public. I may quit the servicey 
but it would be absurd to suspect me of deser- 
tion. The reputation of these papers is aa 
honourable pledge for my attachment to the 
people. To sacrifice a respected character, 
and to renounce the esteem of society, requires 
more than Mr. Wedderburoe's resolution : and 
though 4n him it was rather a profession thaD 
a desertion of his principles, (I speak tenderly 
of Ibis gentleman; for when treachery is im, 
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^QMtioiiy I Jihwk we should make allowancei 
u>r a Scotchman) yet we have seen him in the 
House of Commons overwhelmed with confu- 
sion, and almost bereft of iiis faculties, fiat, 
in truth, Sir, I have left no room for an accom- 
modation with the piety of St. James's. Mj 
offences are not to be redeemed by recanta* 
Cion or repentance. Onone side, our wtumest 
patriots would disclaim me as a biirthen to 
their honest ambition. On the other, the 
vilest prostitution, if Junius could desceud to 
it, womd lose its natural merit and influence in 
the cabinet, and treachery be no longer a re* 
commendatioa to the royal favour. 

The persons who, till within these few years, 
have been most distinguished by their zeai for 
high-church, and prerogative, are now, It 
seems, the great assertors of the privileges of 
the House of Commons. This sudden altera- 
tion of their sentiments, or language, carries 
with it a suspicious appearance. When I hear 
the undefined privileges of the popular branch 
of the legislature exalted by Tories and Jaco- 
bites, at the expense of those strict rights which 
are known to the subject, and limited by the 
laws, I cannot but suspect that some mischle* 
▼ous scheme is in agitation, to destroy both 
law and privilege, by opposing (hem to each 
other. They who have uniformly denied the 
power of the whole Legislature to alter the 
descent of the Crown, and whose ancestors^ 
in rebellion against his Majesty's family, have 
defended that doctrine at the hazard of their 
lives, now tell us, that privilege of Parliament 
is the only rule of right, and the chief security 
of the public freedom. I fear. Sir, that, while 
forms remain, there has been some material 
change in the substance of our constitution. 
The opinions of these men were too absurd to 
be do easily renoynced. Liberal minds ar« 
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open to conviction ; liberal doctriaesaK capa* 
ble of improvement.. THerc are proseiytes 
from atheism, but none from superstition. If 
their present professions were sincere^ I think 
they could not but be highly offended at see- 
ing a question concerning parliamentary privi- 
lege} unnecessarily started at a season so iinfa- 
vourable to the House of Commons, aad by 
so very mean and insignificant a person as the 
minor Onslow. They knew that the present 
House of Commons, having commenced bos- 
ttlities with the people, and degraded the au< 
thority of the laws by their own example, were 
likely enough to be resisted per fas tt ne/oi. 
If they were really friends to privilege, diey 
would have thought the question of right too 
dangerous to be hazarded at this season, and 
without the formality of a convention, would 
have left it undecided. 

I have been silent hitherto, though not from 
that shameful indilference about the interests 
of society, which too many of us profess, and 
cflH moderation. I confess, Sir, that I felt the 
prejudices of my education in favour of a 
House of Commons still hanging about me. I 
thought that a question betv^ een law and privi- 
lege could never be brought to a formal deci- 
sion without inconvenience to the public ser- 
vice, or a manifest diminution of legal liberty ; 
and that it ought therefore to be carefully 
avoided : and when I saw that the violence of 
the House of Commons had carried them too 
far to retreat, I determined not to deliver a 
hasty opinion upon a matter of so much deli- 
cacy and importance.. 

The state of things is much altered in this 
country since it was necessary to protect our 
representatives against the direct power of the 
Crown. We have nothing to apprehend from 
|)rerogative, but every thing from undue influx 
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eiee. Fonneriy> it was the ioterest of Oa 
people that the privileges of Parliament shovid 
be lei't ttDlimitecl and undefined. At present, it 
is not only their interest, but 1 hold it to be 
essentially necessary to the preservation of th« 
cunstitution, that the privileges of Parliament 
should be strictly ascertained, and confined 
mi\an the narrowest bounds the nature oi 
the institution will admit of. Upon the same 
prioeiple on which I would have resisted pre- 
rojKiative in the last century, I now resist privi- 
lege. It is indifferent to roe, whether the 
Crowa, by its own immediate act, imposes. 
new, and dispenses with old laws, or whether 
the same arbitrary power produces the same 
eflbcfs through the medium of the House of 
Commons. Wc trusted our representatives 
wiih privUep^es for their own defence and ours. 
We cannot hinder their desertion, but we can 
prevent their carrying over their arms to the 
service of the enemy. It will be said, that I 
begin with endeavouring to reduce the argu* 
ueat concerning privilege <o a mere question 
of convenience ; that 1 deny, at one moment* 
^vbat I wonld allow at another ; and that, to 
resist the power of a prostituted House of 
Commons, may establish a precedent injurious 
to all future parliaments. To this I answer, 
generally, that human affairs are in no instance 
governed by strict positive right. If chanse 
of circumstances were to have no weight m 
direethig our conduct and opinions, the mutual 
intercourse of mankind would be nothing more 
than a contention between positive and equi- 
table right. Society would be a state of war, 
and law itself would be injustice. On this 
genera! ground, it is highly reasonable,^ that 
(he degree of our submission to privileges 
whieh never have been defined, by any po«i- 
Uve law, sbould be considered as a question 
M 
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of i^onvenlentet and proportioned to die eon- 
fidence we rcfjose in tbe integrity of oinrrefM-e- 
sentatives. As to tfie injury we may do to 
any future and more respectable House of 
Commons, I own f am not now sanguine 
enougli to expect a more plentiful harvest of 
parliamentary virtue in one year than in 
aiiotlier. Our political climate Is severely al- 
tered ; and, without dwelling upon the depra- 
vity of modern times, I think no reasonable 
man will expect tliat, as human nature is con- 
stituted, the enormous inflaence of the Crown 
fihonld cease to prevail overthe virtue of indi- 
viduals. The mischief lies too deep to be cu- 
red by any remedy less than some great con- 
vulsion, which may either carry bacK tbe con- 
stitution to its original principles, or utterly 
destroy It. I do not doubt, that, in the first 
session after the neit election, some popular 
measures may be adopted. The present House 
of Commons have injured themselves by a too 
early and public profession of their principles ; 
and if a strain ot prostitution, which had no 
example, were within the reach of emulation, 
It might bo imprudent to hazard the experi- 
ment too soon. But,' after all. Sir, it is very 
immaterial, whether a House of Common 
shall preserve their virtue for a week, a month, 
or a year. The influence which makes a 9op« i 
tennial Parliament dependent on the pleasure ' 
of the Crown, has a permanent operation, and | 
cannot full of success. My principles, I know, I 
will be denied in argument ; but every man^l 
conscience tells him thry are true. It rema!n<r,t 1 
then, to be considered, whether it be for thef j 
interest of the people, that privilege of Parfia-'l 
ment* (which in respect to the purposes fop 

*The necessity of seciirhig l*)e Hbirseof Cenil 
moDS against tbe King^s powtir, sothatDoil&terraM 
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wEieh it has hitherto been acquiesced tnufer, 
is merely nominal) should be contracted wHh- 
in some certain iimifs ; or, whether the sub- 
ject shali be left at the mercy of a power, arbi- 
trary upon the iace of it, and notoriously nndar 
the direction of the Crown. 

I do not mean to decline the question of' 
r^ ; on the contrary, Sir, I join issue with 
the advocates for privilege, and alBrm, that^ 
eicepting the cases " wherein the House of 
« Commons are a court ofJudicature,(to whichf 
<< from the nature of their office, a coercive 
'' power must belong,) and excepting such con* 
** tempts as immediately interrupt their pro- 
** oeeaiogs, they have no legal authority to im* 
^* prison any man for any supposed violation 
« of privilege whatsoever.'* It is not pre- 
tended that privilege, as now claimed, has 
ever been defined or confirmed by statute; 
neither can it be said, with anv colour of trathf 
to be a part of the common taw of England^ 
which had grown into prescription long before 
we knew any thing of the existence of a House 
of Commons. As for the law of Fariiament, 
it is only another name for the privilege in 
question ; and since the power of creating 
new privileges has been formally renounced, 
by both Houses, since there is no code in which 
we can study the law of Parliament, we have 

tion might be given either to the attendance of the 
members in ParliameDt, or to the freedom of de« 
bate, was the fonodatiou of Parliamentari privi- 
lege; and we may observe, ia all the addreseea of 
new appointed speakers to theSovereka,tbe ntmoaC 
privilef^ they demand, is liberty of speech, and 
freedom from arrests. The very word privUtg* 
means no more than immunity, or a safegoard to 
theparty who possesses it, and can never be, coa- 
stroed into an active power of invading the rtpiu 
ofotfaers* 
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but on© way left to majke ourselves acqnaj^^ 
with it J that is, to compare tUe nature of the 
iiDBtitution of a House of Coramons with the 
facts upon record! To establish a claim of pri- 
vilege in either House, and to distinguish ori- 
ginal right from usurpation, it must appear, 
that it is indispensably necessary for the per- 
formance of the duty they are employed in, 
and also that it has been uniformly allowed. 
From the first part of this description, it fol- 
lows clearly, that, whatever privilege does of 
right belong to the present House of Com- 
mons, did c(iually belong to thp first assembly 
cif their predecessors ; was as completely vest- 
ed in them, and miji^ht have been exercised m 
the same extent. From the second we must 
infer, that privileges, which for several centu- 
ries were not only never allowed, but never 
even claimed by the House of Commons, m^ust 
be foanded upon usurpation. The constitu- 
tional duties of a House of Comnoons are not 
very complicated nor mystjerious. They are 
to propose or assent to wholesome laws, for 
the benefit of the nation. They are to grant 
ihe joecessary aids to the King ', petition for 
the redress of grievances ; and prosecute trea- 
son or high crimes against the state. If un- 
limited privilege be necessary to the perform- 
ance of these duties, we have reason to con- 
clude, that, for many centuries after the insti- 
tution of the House of Commons, they were 
Jiever performed. I am not bound to prove 
a ne^tive j bat I appeal to the English his- 
tory, when I aflSrm that, with the exceptions 
already stated, which yet I might salely relin- 
9JJ^'* .l**® j*^ "*^ precedent, from the year 
1265, to the death of Queen Elizabeth, Of th«- 
xiQuse ot Commons having imprisoned an; 
man (not a member of thei? House) for con- 
tempt OP breach of privilege. In the most Qa 
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grant cases, end when their acknowledged 
privileges were most grossly violated, the poiMr 
CommonSy as they then styled themselvesi 
never took the power of punishment in their 
own hands. They either sought redress by 
pettSon to the King, or what is more remark- 
able, applied for justice to the House of Lords ; 
Had when satisfaction was denied them, or de- 
layed, their only remedy was to refuse pro- 
ceeding uiwn the King's business. So little 
conception had our ancestors of the monstroaa 
doctrines now maintained concerning privi- 
lege) that, in the reign of Elisabeth, even 
liberty of speech, the vital principle of a de- 
liberative assembly, was restrained, by the 
Queen's authority, to a simple aye or no; and 
this restriction, though imposed upon three 
successive Parliaments,* was never once dis- 
puted by the House of Commons. 

i know there are many precedents of arbi- 
trary cotfimitments for contempt ; but besides 
that they are of too modern a date to warrant 
a presumption that such a power was origi- 
nally invested in the House of Commons,/acf 
alone does not constitute right. If it does, 
general warrants were lawful. An ordinance 
of the two houses has a force equal to law ; 
and tlie criminal Jurisdiction assumed by the 
Commons in 1621, in the case of Edward 
Lloyd, is a good precedent to warrant the like 
proceedings against any man who shall unad- 
visedly mention the folly of a Kin^orthe am- 
bition of a Princess. The truth is, Sir, that 
the greatest and most exceptionable part ot 
the |)rivi;eges now contended for, were intro- 
duced and asserted by the House of Com- 
mons,' which abolished both Monarchy and 
Peerage, and whose proceedings, although 

"'' * In the years 1593, 1697, and 1601. 
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Ibey eaded in one glorious act of sabstanlial 
justice, could no way be reconciled to the 
forms of the constitution. Their successors 
profited by their example, and con firmed their 
power by a moderate or popular use of it. 
Thus it grew, by degrees, from a notorious in- 
novation at one period, to be tacitly admitted 
as the privilege of Parliament at another. 

If, however, it could be proved, from con- 
siderations of necessity or convenience, that 
an unlimited power ot commitment ought to 
be intrusted to the House of Commons, and 
that, in fadf they have exercised it without 
opposition, still, in contemplation of law, the 

{)resumption is strongly against them. It is a 
eading* maxim of the laws of England (and, 
without it, all laws are nugatory) that there is 
no right without a remedy, nor any legal pow- 
er without a legal course to carry it into enect. 
Let the power, now in question, be tried by 
this rule. The speaker issues his warrant of 
attachment The party attached either reasts 
force with force, or appeals to a magistrate, 
who declares the warrant illegal, and dischar- 
^es the prisoner. Does the Taw provide no 
egal means for enforcing a legal warrant ? 
Is there no regular proceeding pointed out in 
our law books, to assert and vindicate the au- 
thority of so high a court as the House of 
Commons ? The question is answered direct- 
ly by the fact ; theur unlawful commands are 
resisted, and they have no remedy. The im- 
prisonment of their own members is revenge 
indued ; but it is no assertion of the privilege 
they contend for.* Their whole proceeding 

* Upon their own priociples, they should have 
committed Mr. Wilkes, who had been guilty of a 
greater offence than even the Lord Mayor or Al- 
derman Oliver. But, after repeatedly ordering 
him to attend, they at last a4)oaraed beyond tfaa 
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^tops ; and there they stand, ashamed to re- 
treat, and unable to advance. Sir> these ig 
iiorant men should be informed, that the exe« 
cutton of the laws of England is not left in 
this ancertain, defenceless condition. If the 
process of the courts of Westminster-ball ba 
resisted, they have a direct course to enforce 
submission. The court of King's Bench com- 
mands the Sheriif to raise the potse comiiatui; 
tile courts of Chancery and E&chequer issua 
a vorit of rebellion ; which must also be sup- 
ported, if necessarv, by the power of the coun- 
ty. To whom will our honest representatives 
direct their writ of rebellion ? The guards, I 
doubt not, are willing enough to be employ- 
ed; bat they know nothing of the doctrine of 
writs, and may think it necessary to wait for 
a letter from liord Barrington. 

It may now be objected to me, that my ar- 
guments prove too much : for that certainly 
tnere may be instances of contempt and insult 
to the House of Commons, which do not fall 
within my own exceptions, yet, in regard to 
the dignity of the House, ought not to pass un- 
punished. Be it so. • The courts of crimioal 
jurisdiction are open to prosecutions, which 
the Attorney-General may commence by in- 
formation or indictment. A libel tending to 
asperse or vilify the House of Commons, or 
any of their members, may bo as severely pun- 
ished in the Court of King's Bench, as a libel 
upon the King. Mr. De Grey thought so-, when 
be drew up the infonaation of my letter to his 
Majesty, or he had no meaning in chaiging it 
to be a scandalous libel upon the House of 
Commons. In my opinion, they would con- 
sult their real dignity much better, by appeal- 
day appMQted for his attendance, aod by this mean, 
I^Uiful evasion, gave up the point. 
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ing to the laws, when they nre offended, than 
by violating the first principle of natand jus- 
tice, which forbids us to be judges, when we 
are parties to the cause.* 

I do not mean to pursae them through tbe 
remainder of their proceedings, f n their first 
resolutions, it is possible they might have been 
deceived by ill-considered precedents. For 
, the rest, there is no colour of palliation or ex- 
cuse. They iiave advised the King to resume 
a power of dispensing with the laws by royal 
proclamation ]] and Kings, we see, are ready 
enough to follow such advice. By mere vio- 
lence, and without the shadow of right, they 

* ** !f it he demanded, in case a subject should 
*^ he cofflmitted by either Uoiise for a matter mani* 
" festly oat of tlieir juriwliction, what remedy can 
** he have p 1 answer, that it cannot well be ima* 
** gined that the law, which favours nothing more 
** than tbe liberty of tbe subject, should give \ii a 
** remedy agaiast comtnilinentu by the King him- 
*' sc?lf, appearing to be illegal, and ytit give ns no 
** manner of redress against a coramitoient by our 
** ftfllow-sobj ects, equally appearing to be uuwar- 
*^ ranted. But, as this is a case which, i am per- 
*^ snaded, will never hafvpen, it seems neVdlessovcr- 
** nicely to examine it.** Hawkint^ ii. 110. 

A1 B» He was a good lawyer, but no pixjphct. 

f That their practice might be every way con- 
formable to their principles, tbe House proceeded 
to advise the crown to publish a proclamatioiu uni- 
versally acknowledged to lie illegal. Mr. More- 
ton publicly protested against it before it was is- 
toed ; and Lord iVIansfield, though not scnipuloiis 
to an extreme, speaks of it with horror. It is re- 
markable enough, that the very men who advised 
the proclamation, and who hear it arraigued every 
day, both within doors aud without, are not daring 
enough 1o utter one word in its defence ; nor have 
they ventured to take tbe least notice of Mr. 
Wilkes, for discharging the persons apjirehettded 
under it. 
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bave expunged the record of a judicial pro- 
ceeding * Nothing remained but to attribute 
to their own vote a power of stopping the 
wkQia distribution of criminal and civil jos- 
Liee. 

Xlie public virtues of the Clilef Magistrate 
liave long since ceased to be in question. But, 
itis said, that be has private g^od qualities ; 
and I myself have been ready to acknowledge 
them. They are now brought to the test- u 
be loves bis people, be will dissolve a Paiiia- 
iqent, which they can never confide in or 
respect. If he has any regard for his own 
honour, he will disdain to be any longercon- 
nected with such abandoned prostitution. But 
if it were conceivable, that a Kine of this 
country bad lost all sense of personal honour, 
and ail concern for the welfare of bis subjects, 
1 confess. Sir, I should be contented to re- 
nounce the forms of the constitution once 
more, if there were no other way to obtain 
substantial justice for the pcople.t 

JUNIUS. 

* Ijord Chatham very properly called this the act 
of a mob, not of n spimtet 

f ^ bco Mr. Wilkes was to be puni$iiedf they 
BUidc no dcniple about the priv ileges of Parliament ; 
and although it was as well known as any matter 
of piihlift rtcord and un'.aterrtipted custom could be. 
That ike. members of either flouse are prwilegedt ex- 
fEpt in ca^e oj' trcavmn felony, or breach ^ wace, 
tln»y «i«'cl;irtt«y wHliuiit UeAiiki'ion^ Tfiatpnvitejgfi/ 
Parliawcni did ivtt extend to the case qf a seditious 
iihd: and iiiulmbtetlly tney would have done iite 
Ht>Mti, i« Mi*. VVilkcB had been prosecuted for any 
oHier ij^indfuieaimr whatsoever. The ministry are, 
of a sudden, riowu wonderfully careful of pnvi- 
li^efi. which their predecessors were as ready to w- 
vide The known laws of the land, the rights of 
Hie sul\ject, tlw? sanctity of charters, and the reve- 
n:ace due to our magistrates, must all gi^'' 
M2 
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LETTER XLV. 

T0 tiie-Pnrdtr of the Public Adveriiiir, 

Sib, May 1, 1771. 

TuRY wlio objecl to detacked parts of Ju- 
ttlus's last letter, either do not mean hini Cair- 
]y, or t»Rve not coosLdered the general scope 
and course of his argament. There are de* 
srees in all the private vices > why not in pub- 
lic prostitution r The influence of Uie Crowa 
naturally makes a septennial Parliament de- 
pendent. Does it follow, that every House of 
Cotuoions will plunge at once into (be lowest 
deplhg of prostitution ? Junius supposes, that 
the present House of Commons, in going such 
enormous lengths, have been imprudent to 
themselves, as well as wicked to the public ; 
that their example is not within the reach of 
emulation ; and that, in the first session after 
the nei(t election, some popular measures may 
probably be adopted. He does not expect that 
a dissolution of Parliament will destroy cor- 
ruption, but that, at least, it will be a check 

Tritliout question or resifltancp. to a privilege of 
•which no man knows either the origin or the- ex* 
tejit. The House of Commons judge of their own 
privilejjcs without appeal : they may tuke olTencc 
at the most innocent action, and imprison the per- 
son who oSeods thera during their arbitrary xrtU 
nnd iilensuro. .The partjp has no remedy ; he can- 
not appeal from their jurisdiction ; and if he ques- 
tions the privilege which he is supposed to have vi. 
olated, it becomes Mn aggravation of his ofSeiice. 
J^urely this doctrine is not to l)e found in PAv^na 
Obarta. If ithe admitted whhoot limitation, faf- 
firm, that there is neither law nor liberty in this 
kingdom. We are the slaves of the House of Com- 
nipns; and through ihem, we are the via v«s of the 
King and his Mmisters. Jnonymoits, 
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ai|d terror to their succesraors, who will have 
seen, tbat> in flagmnt cases, their constitueiitf 
ean and will interpose with efiect. After all. 
Sir, will you not endeavour to rfmove or al- 
leviate tiie most daogerous symptoms, because 
yoB cannot eradicate tlie disease ? Will yoa 
not punish treason or parricide, because the 
sight of a gibbet does not prevent highway 
r<3iberies ? When tiie main argument of Ju- 
nios Js admitted to ha unanswerable, I think 
it would become the minor critic, who hunts 
for bleoushes, to be a little more distrustfisl of 
bis own sagacity. • The other objection is 
hardly worth an answer. When Junius ob- 
serves, that Kings are ready enough to follow 
tuch advice, he does not mean to insinuate^ 
that if the advice of Parliament were good, 
the King would be so ready to follow il. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLVI. 

AMreutd io iht Printer of the Public Mveriiter. 

SiB, May 22, 1771. 

Vehy early in the debate upon the decision 
of the Middlesex election, it was well observed, 
by Junius, that the tiouse of Commons bad 
not only exceeded their boosted precedent of 
the expulsion, and subsequent incapacitation 
of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not even 
adhered to it strictly, as far as it went. After 
convicting Mr. Dyson of giving a false quota- 
tion from the jouroals, and having explained 
the purpose which that contemptible fraud 
wastnteitded to answer, he proceeds to state 
the vote itself by which Mr. Walpole ' 



pe«ed incftpacity wiis decYftred, vi2. '< R«fll»t- 
•< ved, that Robert Walpole, Ksq, having been 
<( thitf session of ParllameDt comniHted a |)rl- 
** soner to the Towpr»and«xfieU6d this Home, 
«< for a high breach of trast in the «xecotkMi 
« of his office, and notorious corruption ivfaefi 
** Secretary at War, was, and is incspable of 
** being elocted a member to serve in this 
** present Partiament." And then observes, 
that, from the terms of the-vote^ we liave no 
right to annex the incapacitation to the esrpiil- 
sion only ; for that, as the proposition rtands, 
it must arise equally from the expirtsion and 
the commitment to the Tower. I believe, Sir, 
no man, who knows any thing of dialectics, 
or who anderstands Endi^hjWHI dispute tite 
truth and fairness of tins construction. But 
Junius has a great authority to support lum ; 
which, to speak wUh the Duke of Grafton, I 
ftccideutaliy met with this morning in the 
course of my readin«^. It contains an admo- 
nition, which cannot he re{)ented too often. 
Lord Sommers, in his exceilent Tract upon 
the rights of the people, after reciting the 
votes of the convention of the 2dth of Janli* 
cry, 1669, viz. « That King James l(, iiaving 
** endeavoured to subvert the constitution of 
<• tliis kingdom, by breaking the original con- 
'* tract between King and (Wopie ; and by the 
<^ advice of Jesuits, and other wicked persons, 
'< having violated the fundamental laws, and 
*' having withdrawn himself out of this king:- 
*< dom, hath abdicated tlie r,ovei'niDent," &.c. 
makes this. observation upfin it: " Tiie word 
*^ abdicated relates to all the clauses efoit)|^* 
'^ log, as well as to his deserting th« kingdom, 
*' or else they would have been wboiiy io 
** vain." And, that there might be no pre- 
tenoe forconfiningthe abdittUion meroiy tcrlh« 
vfilhdrawingf Lord Sooimers farther ob«er\>feS| 



Thai King JameSf by refuting f» gwem^ u» ae- 
em^Mng to that law, by whiek he held the Crown, 
Hi ifAplfeiUy renotmce his title to it, 

U Jnniiis's comtructian of the vote agaifnt 
&ir. W«ipole be now admitted^ and) indeed, 
I eaunot comprehend bow it can hooesCly be 
dispNrted, the advocates of tiie Home of Com- 
mons nkost either give up tlieir precedent en- 
Uftly, or be reduced to the neeessity^of main- 
taining one of the grossest absnrdities imagi- 
nable, viz. (< That a commitment to the Tow- 
" er is a constitnent part of, and contributes 
" half, at ieast to, the incapacitation of the 
" person who suffers it." 

I need not make you any eicnse for endea. 
vourmg to keep alive the attention of the pali- 
Hc, to the decision of the Middiesei election. 
The more I consider it, the more I Am con- 
vinced, that, as ^factf it is, indeed, highly in- 
joHoQi to the rights of the people ; bat that, 
85 a preeedentf it is one of the most dangerous 
that ever was established against those w1k> 
are to come after us. Yet 1 am so far a mode- 
rate man, that I verily believe the majority of 
the Hoose of Commons, when they passed 
(his datigeimiS' vote» neither understood the 
question, &t knew tlie consequence of what 
Ihey were doing. Their motives were rather 
despicable than criminal, in the extreme. One 
effect they certainty did not foresee. They 
are now reduced to such a situation, that, if a 
member of the present House of Commons 
were io coniduct^iimself ever so improperly, 
and, in reality, deserve t<> be sent back to his 
constituents with a mmdi: of disgrace, they 
would not dare to expel htm; because they 
know that the people, in order to try again the 
eteat question of . rig^, or to thwart an odi- 
Qtts House of CommoBS, would probably over- 
iodc his immediate unworthiness, and return 
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tbe same person to P&rliameiit. But, In tune, 
the precedent will gain strength. A future 
House of Commons will have no such appre- 
li^nsions, conaequently will not scruple to 
follow a precedent which they did not esta- 
blish. Tne miser himself seldom lives to en- 
joy the fruit of his extortion ; but bis heirsuc- 
ceeds to him of course, and takes possession 
without censure. No man expeets him to 
make restitution, and, no matter for his title, 
he lives quietly upon the estate. 

FHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLVII. 

To the Printer of the Public Mvertiaer. 

Sir, May 26, 1771. 

I coiTFKSs my partiolity to Junius, and feel 
a considerable pleasure in being able to com- 
municate any thing to the public in support of 
his opinions. The doctrine laid down in bis 
last letter, conc^ning the power of tbe House 
of Commons to commit for contempt, is not 
so new as it appeared to many people ; who, 
dazxled with the name of privilege, had never 
ftuifcred themselves to examine tbe (|uestioB 
fairly. In the course of my reading this morn- 
ing, I met with the following passage in the 
journals of the House of Commons, (vot. i. p. 
603.) Upon oecasion of a jurisdiction unlaw- 
fully assumed by the House, in tlie year 1621, 
Mr. Attorney-General Noye gave bis opinioa 
as follows : <* No doubt but, in some eases, 
** this House may give judgment, in matters cf 
'* returns, and concerning members of our 
*^ House, or falling out in our view in Paiiia- 
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" ment ; but, for foreiga matters, knoweth not 
« how we oan judge it; kDOwethnot that we 
" have been used to give judgment in any 
" case, but those before mentioned." 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the same subjects, 
says, (page 604,) " No question but this is a 
** Hou«e of record, and that it hath power of 
"judicature in some cases; have power to 
" judge of returns and members of our Hons*. 
" One> no member, offending out of the Par- 
" liament, whenh^cam^ hither j andjutiifiedit^ 
" was censured for it." 

Now, Sir, if you will compare the opinion 
of these great sages of the law with Junius's 
doctrine, you will find they tally exactly . He 
allows the power of the House to commit their 
own members, which, however, they may 
grossly abuse ; he allows their power in cases 
where they are acting asacourtof judicature, 
viz. elections, returns, &c. and he allows it in 
such contempts as immediately interrupt their 
proceedings; or, as Mr. Noye expresses it, 
faliing oai in their view in Parliament, 

They who would carry the privileges of 
Parliament farther than Junius, either do not 
mean well to the public, or know not what 
they are doing. The government of England 
is« government of law. We betray ourselves, 
we contradict the spirit of our laws, and we 
shake the whole system of English jurispru- 
dence, whenever we intrust a discretionary 
power over the life, liberty, or fortune of the 
subject, to any man, or set of men whatsoever, 
upon a presumption that it will not be abused. 
^ « PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVm. 

Tq the Printer of the Public Mvartuer, 
«iR, May 28, 1771. 

Aur noian who takes the trouble of peruaing 
the journals of the House of ComBiofls, will 
•ooo be convinced, that ver>' IUlle» if any re- 
gard at all, ought to be paid to the resolutions 
of one branch of the legislature, declaratory 
of the law of the land, or even of what (bey 
call the law of Parliament. I^ill apijcat that 
these resolutions have no one of the proper- 
ties by which, in this country particularly, law 
is'distin^ished from mere will and pleasure ; 
but that, on the contrary, they bear evety 
-mark of a power arbitrarily assumed, and ca- 
priciously applied : that they are usually made 
in times of contest, and to serve some unwor- 
thy purpose of passion or party ; that the law 
Is seldom declared until after the fact by which 
it is supposed to lie -violated; Uiat legislation 
and jurisdiction are united in the same per- 
sons, and eiercised at the same moment \ and 
that a court from which there is no appeal, 
assumes an original jurisdiction in a criminal 
case, in short, Sir^ to collect a thousand kIi- 
surdities into one mass, " we have a law which 
" cannot be known, because it is ex poH fae- 
" /o ; the party is both legislator and judji^e, 
<< and the jurisdiction is without appeal." 
Well might the judges say, <* Tiie Ituo of Par- 
« Uemtnt is above us." 

Yeu will not wonder, Sir, that witii these 
qualifications, the declaratory resolutions ot' 
the Honse of Commons should appear to be 
in perpetual contradiction, not only to com- 
JBdon sense, and to the laws we are acquainted 
■^vith, (and which alone \vc can obey.) but 
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eren to one another. I was led to troiibleyoa 
with these observations by a passage, which, 
to s|)eak in lutestring, / met u>dh this mwninft 
in me courte of my recuHpgf and upon which i 
mean to put a question to the advocates for 
privilege. On the 8th of March, 1704, (vide 
Journals, vol. xiv. p. 666, the House thought 
proper to come to the following resolutions : 1 . 
" That no Commoner of England, committed 
" by the House of Commons for breach of 
*' privilege, or contempt of that House, ought 
« to be, by any writ ot Habeas Corpusy made 
« to appear in any other place, or before any 
<« other judicature, during that session of Par- 
<< liament wherein such person was so com- 
" mitted." 

2. " That the Sergeant at Arms, attending 
*< this House, do make no return of, or yield 
" any obedience to, the said writs of Habeas 
** Corpus; and for such his refusal, that he 
" hare the protection of the House of Com- 
« mons."* 

Welbore Ellis, what say you? Is this the 
law of Parliament, or is it not ? I am a plain 
man, Sir, and cannot follow you through the 
phlegmatic forms of an oration. Speak out, 
Grildrig, say yes or no. If you say yes, I shall 

* If there be, in reality, any such law in Eng- 
kDd,«s the Lsm of ParUmn&ni, which, (under the 
egtception stated in my letter on piivijege,) I coB- 
Tess, after long delii>cralioD, I very miicb^^oubt, it 
fcKaialy is not ^constituted by, nor can it be col- 
lected fi'bin, the resolutions ofeither House, whether 
tnacJtxt^ or detlaralory. I desire the reader will 
compare the above resohition of llie year 1704, 
With the following of the 3d of April, 1628 : *' Re- 
^* sshed. That the writsof Habeas Corpus cannot be 
^* denied, but ought to be granted, to every man 
" that is committed or detained in prison, w '^*°?"" 
" wise restrained by the coniniand of the K-ing, tne 
V privy council, or any uibsr, he praying the same. 
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then iaqnire by what authority Mr. De Gre}^ 
the honest Lord IVIansfieldi and the BaroDS of 
the Exchequer dared to grant a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus for brmging the bodies of the Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Oliver before them , and why 
the Lieutenant of the Tower made uoy return 
to a writ, which the House of Commoos had 
in a similar instance declared to be unlawful. 
If you say noj take care you do not at once 
give up the cause in support of which you ]iave 
so long and so laboriously, tortured your un- 
derstanding. Take care you do not confess 
that there is no test by which we can distin- 
guishj uo evidence by which we can determine, 
whdt isi and what is not, the law of Parlia- 
ment. The resolutions I have quoted, stand 
upon your journals, uncoutroverted and un- 
repealed : they contain a declaration of the 
law of Parliamentt by a court competent to 
the question, and whose decision, as you and 
Lord Man.«(ield say, must be law, because 
there is no appeal from it: and they were 
made, not hastily, but after long deliberation 
upon n constitutional question. What farther 
sanction or solemnity will you annex to any 
resolution of the present House of Commons, 
beyond what appears upon the face of those 
two resolutions, the legality of which you now 
deny ? If you say that'ParUaments are not in- 
fallible, and that Qaeen Anne^in consequence 
of the violent proceedings of that House of 
Commons, was obliged to prorogue and dis- 
solve them, I siiall agree with you very heartily, 
and think (hat the precedent ought to be fol- 
lowed immediately. But you, Mr. Ellis, who 
holdthi!^ language, are inconsistent with your 
own principles. You have hitherto main* 
tained, that the House of Commons are the 
sole judges of their own privileges, and that 
their declaration does ipso facto constitute the 
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law of Pariiament; j^et now yoa confistt 
tlitt Parliaments are fallible, and that their 
resblntions may be illegal : consequently, that 
t%eir resoiations do not constitute the law of 
FarliamenL When the King was urged to dis- 
solve the present Parliament, you advised him 
to tell his subjects, that he teas careful not to 
omune amf of those powen which the conslitulion 
hud placed in other hands, fyc. Yet Queen 
June, it seems, was justified in exerting her 
7)rerogati\re to stop a House of Commons, 
whose proceeding, compared with those of the 
assembly of which you are a most worthy 
Btember, were the perfecthiu of justice and 
reason. 

In what a Iab3rrinth of nonsense does a man 
iavolve himself who labours to maintain false- 
hood by argmnent ? How much better would 
it become the dienity of the House of Com- 
ttons, to speak j^ainiy to the people, and tell 
■9, at once, ^ai their voill must be obeyed; not 
hvkaue it is lawfitl and reasonablcy but because 
it is iheirwiU ! ! Their constituents would have 
a better opinion of their candour, and, I pro- 
mise you, not a worse opinion of their integrity. 
PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLIX. 

To his Grate the Dtdce of Grafton, 

Mt Lord, June 22, 1771. 

The profound respect I have to the gracious 
Prince who governs tiiis country, with no less 
honour to himself than satisfaction to his sub- 
jects, and who restores you to your rank un- 
der his standard, will save you from a "»«"«- 
tods of reproaches. The altenUon I should 
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have paid to yoor failings, ig invoUintariry at- 
tracted to ibe hand that rewards them : and 
though I am not so partial to the Royal judg- 
ment as to affirm, that tji« favoor <rf^ akm<' 
can remove mountains of infamy, it series to 
lessen, at least, (for undoubtedly it divides,) 
the burden. While I remember how mach is 
due to his sacred character, f cannot, with 
any decent appearance of propriety, call yon 
the meanest and basest fellow in the kmff- 
dom. I protest, my tord, I do not think >on 
SOL You will have a dangerous rival in that 
kind of fame, to which you hnvte hitherto 
so happily directed your ambition, so long 
as there is one man living who thinks you 
worthy of bis confidence, and fit to be trust- 
ed with any share in his government. I con- 
fess you have great intrinsic merit; but take 
care yoa do not value it too highly. Consider 
how much of it would have been lost to the 
world. If the King had not graciously »ffn^ 
his stamp, and gi^^en it currency amon^ his 
subjects. If It be true that a virtuous man. 
struggling with adversity, be a scene worthy 
of the gods, the glorious contention between 
you and the best of Princes deserves a circle 
equally attentive and respectable : I think I 

? Tu^,??* °^***^'' S°^ "^'"g from the earth 
to behold it. 

But ^is language is too mild for the occa- 
sion. The King is determined that our abili- 
ties shall not be lost lo society. The pen>e- 
tration and description of new crimes i^*!! 
hnd eroptoymeut for us both. My Lord, if the 
persons who have been loudest in their pro*-- 
fessions of patnoliam, had done their duty to' 
the pubhc with the same zeal and oer^evl^ 
ranee that I did, I will not assert Uiat^golel^. 
joent would have recovered its dignity! but at 
least our ^acious Sovereign mtwtW^Z^^^^^ 
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fats saijeeta flits lastinsaH:* which, if (here be 
aay feeling left among as, they will reseivt 
iRore thea eren the real injirries tliey received 
from every mefisare of your Grace's admia- 
htration. In vein would be have looked round 
him for another character so consummate as 
yours. Lord Mansfield shrinks from bis prin- 
l4i|>les: his ideas of government, perhaps, go 
ikrther than your own, bat his heart disgraces 
the theory of his understanding. Cliaries Fox . 
is yet in blossom ; and as for Mr. Wedderburne, 
(bere is something, about him which even 
treachery cannot trust. For the present, there- 
fore, the best of Princes must have contenl- 
ed bimielf witli Lord Sandwich. You would 
long since have received your final dismission 
and reward, and I, my Lord, who do not es- 
teem you the more for the high office you 
potass, would willingly have followed you to 
vour retirement. Tliere is surely something 
singwiarly benevolent in the character of our 
Sovereign. From the moment he ascended 
the throne, there is no crime of which human 
natave is capable (and I call upon the Recor- 
der to witness it) that has not appeared venial 
in his sight. With any other Prince, theshame- 
fttl desertion of him in the midst of that dis- 
tress which you alone had created, in the 
very crisis ot'^danger, when he fancied he saw 
the throne surrounded by men of virtue and 
abilities, would have outweighed the memory 
of your former services. But his majesty is 
full of justice, and understands the doctrine of 
compensations. He remembers, with grati- 
tude, how soon you had acconatBodated your 
morals to the necessity of his service : how 
cheerfully yon had abandoned the engage- 
ments of private friendship, and renounced 

* The Duke was lately appointed Lord Pnvy 
Seal. 
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the mos; solemn pfrofesbions to the iwblic. 
The sacrifice of Lord Chatham was not lost 
upon him. Even the cowardice and perfidy 
of deserting him may have done you no dis- 
service in his esteem. The instance was pain- 
ful, but the principle might please. 

You did not neglect the magistrate while 
you flattered the man. The expulsion of Mr. 
WilkeS) predetermined in the cabinet; the 
power of depriving the subject of his btrth- 
righti attributed to a resolution of one branch 
of the legislature; the constitution impudent- 
ly invaded by the House of Commons ; the 
right of defending it treacherously renounced 
by the House of Lords ; these are the strokes, 
my Lord, which, in the present reign, recom- 
mend to office and constitute a Minister. 
They would have determined your Soverei^'s 
judgment, if they had made no impression 
upon his heart. We need not look for any 
other species of merit to account for bis tak- 
ing the earliest opportunity to recall you to 
bis councils. But you have other merit in 
abundance. Mr. Hine, the Duke of Portland, 
. and Mr. Yorke : Breach of trust, robbery and 
murder. You would think it a compliment to 
your gallantry, if I added rape to the cata- 
logue ; but the style of your amours secures 
you from resistance. I know how well these 
several charges have been defended. In tbe 
first instance, the breach of trust is supposed 
to have laeen its own reward. Mr. Braasbaw 
affirms, upon his honour, (and so may the gifl 
of smiling never depart from him !) that you 
reserved no part of Mr. Bine's purchase mo- 
ne}r for your own use ; but that every shilling 
of it was scrupulously paid to Governor Bur* 
goyne. Make haste, my Lord ; another pa* 
tent, applied in time, may keep the 0€iks^ in 

. * A superb villa of Colonel Burgoyne, about this 
tune advertised for sale. 



the family. If ooC,Bimham-Wood, I fear, mast 
come to the Macaroni. 

The Duke of Portland was in life your ear- 
liest friend.. In defence of his property, he 
had Jiotbing to plead but equity against Sir 
James Lowther, and prescription against the 
Crown. Yon felt for yoar friend : but the law 
muHiahR Us course. Posterity will scarce be- 
lieve that Lord Bate's son-in-law bad barelv 
interest enough at the treasury^ to get his 
grant completed before the general election* 

£nough has been said of that detestable 
transaction, which ended in the death of Mr. 
Yorke. I cannot speak of it without horror 
and compassion. To excuse yourself, you 
publicly impeach your accomplice; and to Ms 
mind, perhaps, the accusation may be flattery. 
But in murder you are both principals. It was 
once a question of emnlation ; and, if the 
event had not disappointed the immediate 
schemes of the closet, it might still have been 
a hopeful subject of jest and merriment be- 
tween you. 

This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to 
ray future correspondence. The remainder of 
the sumiBer shall be dedicated to your amuse« 
meat. I mean now and then to relieve the se- 
veritjr'of your morning studies, and to pre- 
pare yon tor the business of the day. Witb- 
oat pretending to more than Mr. Bradshaw's 
sincerity, you may refy upon my attachment 
as lone as you are in office. 

WiliyourGi-ace forgive me, when I venture 
to express some anxiety for,. a man whom I 

* It will appear, by a subsequent letter, that the 
Ouke*» precipitation proved fatal to tlie grant. It 
looki like the hurry and confusion of a young hidi- 
wayman, wlio takes a few shillings, but leaves tlie 
pnrse and watch behind him. And yet the Duke 
was an old offender. 
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know you do not love? My liOrd Weymouth 
has co\7ardice to ptead, &nd a desertion of a 
later date than your own. You know the j*rivy 
seal was intended for him;. and, if you con- 
sider the dignity of the post he deserted, you 
will hjurdiy think it decent to quarter him on 
Mr. Rigby. Yet-he must have bread, my Lord ; 
or, rather, he must have vf ine. If you deny 
him the cup, there will be no keeping liiui 
within Ihe pale of the Ministry. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER L. 

To his Grace ihe DuJce of Grafton* 

Mr Lord, July 9, 1771. 

The inflaence of your Grace's fortune sliU 
seems to preside over the treasury. The genius 
of Mr. Bradshaw inspires Mr. Robinson * How 
remarkable it is (and I speak of it Rot as u 
matter of reproach, but as something peculiar 
to your character) that you have never yet 
formed a friendship, which has not been f»ta[ 
to the object of It ; nor adopted a cause, to 
which one way or other, you have not done 
mischief! Your attachment is infamy while it 
lasts ; and, which ever way it turns, leaves ruin 
and disgrace behind it. The deluded girl 
who yields to such a profligate, even while he 
is constant, forfeits her reputation as well as 
her innocence, qpd finds herself abandoned st 
last to misery and shafne. Thus it happened 

* By an intercepted letter from the Secretary ot 
the Treasury, it appeared, that the friends ofgot^ 
emment nere to be very active in supporting the mi- 
nisterial Bomioatioo of Sheriffs. 
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with tite best of Princes. Poor Dingtey, too t 
I protest I hardly know which of them we 
OQfht most to lament ; the unhappy man who 
sinks under the sense of his dishonour, or him 
irho survives it. Characters so finished, are 
placed beyond the reach of panegjrric. Death 
has fi&ed his seal upon Dingley ; and you^ my 
Lord, have set your mark upon the other. 

The only letter I ever addressed to the King 
was so nnlcittdly received, that I believe I shall 
never presume to trouble his Majesty in that 
way again. But my zeal for his service is su- 
perior to neglect ; and like Mr. Wilkes's pa- 
triotism, thrives bv persecution. Tet his Ma- 
jesty Is much addicted to useful reading ; and, 
if I am not ill informed, has honoured the 
Public AdverttMer with particular attention. I 
have endeavoured, therefore, and not without 
success, (as, perhaps, you may remember,) to 
furnish it with such interesting and edifying 
intelligence, as probably wouldnot reach him- 
throuni any other channel. The services you 
have done the nation, your integrity in of- 
fice, and signal fidelity to your approved good 
master, have been faithfully recorded. Nor 
have his own virtues been entirely neglected. 
These letters, my Lord, are read in other coun- 
tries, and in other languages ; and I think I 
may affirm, without vanity, that the gracious 
.character of the best of Princes is, by this 
»ime, not only perfectly known to his suDjects,» 
vbui tolerably well understood bv the rest of 
Europe. In this respect alone I nave the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Whitehead. His plan, I think^ 
k too narrow. He seems to mannfacture his 
'*%rses for the sole use of the hero who is sup- 
posed to be the subject of them, and that his 
jCieaiiing may not be exported in foreign bot- 
toms, sets all translation at defiance. 

Your Grace's re -appointment to a seat m 



th^ eabicel wa^ stonounf ed to Ibe public by 
the ominous return of Lord Bute to this coun- 
try. VVheo that noxious planet approaches 
Eiislandyhe uev^r fails to bring plague and 
pestilence along with him. The Kin^ already 
f^els the malignant effect of your influence 
over Ills councils. Your former administra- 
tion made Mr. Wilkes an alderman of London, 
and representative of Middlesex. Your next 
appearance in office is marked with his elec- 
tion. tQ. the shrievalty, in. whatever measure 
you are concerned, you ar^ not only disap- 
pointed of supcess, but always contrive to 
make tb? government of tbe best of Princes 
qontemptible in his own eyes, and ridiculous 
to the whole world. Making all due .allow- 
ance for tbe effect of the minister's declared 
interposition, Mr. Robinson's activitv, and 
Mr. Home's new eoal in support of adminis- 
tration, we still want the genius of the Duke 
oX Grafton to account for eommittiog Uie 
irhole interest of government in the city to 
the conduct. of Mr. Ucgrley^ I will not bear 
hard upon your faithful friend and emissary> 
Mr. Toucbet ; for I know the dilBculties of hi? 
situation, and that a few lottery tickets are o( 
use to his economy. There is a proverb con- 
cerning persons in the predicament o( thii| 
gentleman, which, boweves, cannot be strict- { 
Ijf applied to him, Thay commcnct dufeSf and^ 
jfinish ^'n4tle«, Now, Mr. Touchet's cnacacter| 
U uniform. I am convinced that his senti-i 
ments never djepended upon his circumstan* 
c^s ; and .that, in the most prosperous sltate oCj 
his forttme, he was 'always tbe very man h^j 
is at present. But was there, ao other perso 
of rank and consequence in the city, who 

fovernment could contide in,; but a notorioi! 
acobite ? Did you imagine that the whoiu 
b^dy of the dissenters, that th^ \yhole Whig is- 
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tereaKof London, wotild attend atthfe Wee, aad 
sobmit to the directions of a notorious Jaco- 
bite ? Was thifre no Whig magistrate in tbo 
^itjf to whom the servants of Georee tho 
Third coald intrust the management of a bu-* 
sineai so very interesting to their master aft 
the election of sheriffis ? Is there no room at 
St. James's bnt for Scotchmen and Jacobites ? 
My Lord, I do not mean to question the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Barley's attachment to his Ma* 
jesty's government. Since the commence- 
ment ot the present reign, I have seen stUi 
greater contradictions reconciled. The prin^ 
cipiea of these worthy Jacobites are not so 
absmd as they have bieen represented. Their 
ideas of divine right are nol'so much annex- 
ed to the person or family, as to the politicti 
character of the Sovereign. Had there evtr 
been an honest man among the Stuarts, hi5 
Majesty's present friends would have bees 
Whigs upon principle. But the conversion c4' 
the best of Princes has removed their scr»> 
pies. They have forgiven him the sins af 
his Hanoverian ancestors, and acknowledged 
the hand of Providence in the descent of tite 
Crown upon the head of a true Stuart. ]» 
yoat m^ Lord, the^ also behold, with a kin4 
of {wedilection which borders upon loyal t|f,. 
the natural representative of that Uhistriops 
femOy. The mode of your descent frofea . 
Chanea the Second is only a bar to yonr pi«- 
tensions to the Crown, and no way interru|^» 
the regularity of your succession to all Ul^ 
virtues of the Stuarts. 
Tho unfortunate success of the Reverosd 
A*Mr. Home's endeavours in support of tlie 
k, ministerial nomination of sheriffs, will, I fe<ii', 
i obstruct his preferment Permit me to re- 
commend him to your Grace's protection. 
Vou wUl find him copiously gifted wilhtho?e 
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qualities of the heart which usually direct 
you in the choice of your friendships. He, 
too, was Mr. Wilkes's friend , and as incapa- 
pahle as you are of the liberal resentment of 
a gentleman. No, my Lord j it was the soli- 
tary, vindictiFe malice of a monk, brooding 
over the infirmities of his friend, until he 
thought they quickened into public life, and 
feasting with a rancourous rupture upon the 
sordid catalogue of his distresses. Now let 
hka go back to his clobter. The church is a 
proper retreat for him. In his principles he 
b already a bishop. 

The mention of this man has moved me 
fcom my natural moderation. Let me return 
to your Grace. You are the pillow upon which 
lam determined to rest all my resentments. 
"What idea can the best of Sovereigns form to 
himself of his own government ? In what re- 
pate can he conceive that he stands with the 
people, when he sees, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt; that whatever be the office, the 
SQspicion of his favour is fatal to the candidate ; 
ana that, when the party he wishes well to has 
the fairest prospect of success, if his royal in- 
cfinadon should unfortunately be discovered, 
it drops like an acid, and turns the election P 

This event, among others, may, perhaps, 
contribute to open his Majesty's eyes to bis 
real honour and interest. In s])ite of all your 
Gtace's ingenuity, he may, at last, perceive the 
inconvenience of selecting, with such a cu- 
rious felicity, every villain in the nation to fill 
the various departments of his government. 
Yet I should be sorry to confine him in the 
choice either of his iootmeu or his friends. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LI. 
From (he JUv. Mr, Home to Junius, 
Sir, JaJy 13, 1771. 

Faroe, Comedy tand Tragedy^ WUkeifFcoief 
and Jimtitf— -united at the same time against 
one poor parson, are fearful odds. The two 
former are only labouring in their vocatloBy 
and may equally plead, m excuse, that their 
aim is a Uvelibood. I admit the plea for the 
teamd : his is an honest calling, and my clothef 
were lawful game ; but I cannot so readily 
approve Mr. Wilkes, or commend him for 
making patriotism a trade, and a fraudulent 
trade. But what shall I sa]f to Junius ? the 
crave, the solemn, the didactic ! Ridicule, in- 
deed, has been ridiculously called the test of 
truth : but, surely, to confess that you lose 
your natural moderation when mention is 
made of the man, does not promise much 
truth or justice when you speak of him your- 
self. 

You charge me with « a new zeal in sup- 
** port of administration,** and with ** endee- 
<< voura in support of the ministerial nomina- 
« Uon of sheriffs." The reputation which 
your talents have deservedly gained to the 
signature of Junius, draws m)m me a reply 
which I disdained to give to the anonymous 
lies of Mr. Wilkes. You make frequent use 
of the word gentleman ; I only call myself a 
many and desire no other distinction. If you 
are either, you are bound to make good your 
charges, or to confess that you have done me 
a hasty injustice upon no authority. 

I put the matter fairly to issue. I say that, 
so far from any " new zeal in support of ad- 
<^ ministration," I am possessed with the ul- 
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most abhorrence of their measares ; and that 
t have ever shown myself, and am still ready, 
is any rational manner, to lay down- all I 
have — my life, in opposition to those mea- 
8i|res. I say that i have not, and never have 
iiad any communication or connexion of any 
kind, directly «r indirectly^with any toflrti^, 
^r ministerial roan, or any of theinadfaerents ; 
•that I never have received, or solicited, orex- 
peoted, or desired, of do now hope for, any 
reward of an v sort, from any party or set of 
i»en in administration, or opposition. I say 
#faat I never used any « enaeavours in sup- 
** port of the ministerial nomination of she- 
«< riffs ;" that 1 did not solicit any one liv- 
eryman for hb vote for any one of the can- 
didates; nor employ any other person to so- 
licit : and that I did not write one singie Ime 
or word in favour of Messrs. Plumbe and Khrk- 
man, whom I understand to have been sup- 
ported by the Ministry. 

You are bound to refute what I here ad- 
vance, or to lose your credit for veracity. Yon 
must produce facts ; surmise and general 
abuse, in however elegant language, ought not 
to pass for proofs. Yon have every advan- 
tage, and I have every disadvantage : you are 
unknown, I eive my name. All parties, both 
in and out of administration, have their rea- 
sons (which I shall relate hereafter) for uni- 
ting in their wishes against me : and the popu- 
lar prejudice is as strongly in your favour as 
it is violent against the Parson. 

Singular as my present situation is, it is nei-< 
ther painful, nor was it unforeseen. He is not 
fit for public business, who does not, even at 
bis entrance, prepare his- mind for such an 
event. Health, fortune, tranquilliUr, and pri- 
vate connexions, I have sacnficed upon thtf 
''**^ of the public ; and the only return I te^ 
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cetved, because I will not concur to dope and 
mislead a senseleiss multitude, is bareljr, that 
thej have not yet torn me in pieces. That 
this has been the only retnm is my pride, and 
a source of more real satisfaction than honours 
or prosperity. I can practise, bfefore I aril 
old, the lessons 1 learned in my youth ; not- 
shall r forget the words of my ancient mo- 
nitor: 

<< *Tis the Iset key-stone 
'* That makes the arch ; the rest that there were put, 
^ Are nothing till that comes to hind and shut ; 
'* Then stands it a trhinphal mark ! Then meo 
** Observe the strength, the height, the why and 

** when 
'* It was erected ; and stilt, walking under, 
** Meet some new matter to look up and wonder.^ 

I am, Sir, your humble senranti 

JOtiN HORNE. 



LETTER LU. 

To the Jievererid Mr. Hotne, 

Sir, July 24, l*7l. 

I CANNOT descend to an altercation t^itfc 
you in the newspapers : but since I have At- 
tacked your character, and you complain of 
injustice, I think you have some right to an 
explanation. Tou defy me to prove, that you 
ever solicited a vote, or wrote a word in sup- 
port of the ministerial aldermen. Sir, I did 
never suspect you of such gross folly, ft 
would have been impossible for Mr. Home to 
have solicited votes, and very difficult to hatTt 
written in the newspapers in defence of that 
tsause, without being detected, and brought t9 
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abame. Neither do I pretend to any infelli' 
gence conceroiDg you, or to know more of 
your conduct than you yourself have thonghc 
proper to communicate to the pohlic. It is 
from your own letters, I conclude, that you 
have sold yourself to the Ministry : or, if that 
charge be too severe, and supposing it possi- 
ble to be deceived by appearances so very 
stroDgly against you, what are your friends to 
say in your defence ? Must they not confess, 
that, to gratify your personal hatred of Mr. 
Wilkes, you sacrificed, as far as depended on 
your interest and abilities, the cause of the 
country ? I can make allowances for the vio- 
lence of the passions ; and if ever I should be 
convinced that you had no motive but to de- 
stroy Wilkes, I shall then be ready to do jus- 
tice to your character, and to declare to the 
world, that I despise you somewhat less than 
I do at present. But, as a public man, I must 
forever condemn you. You cannot but know, 
(nay, you dare not pretend to be ignorant,) 
that 'the highest gratifications of which the 
most detestable ** in this nation is capable, 
would have been the defeat of Wilkes. I 
know that man much better than any of you. 
Kature intended him only for a good humour- 
ed fool. A systematical education, with long 
practice, has made hhn a consummate b3rpo- 
crite. Yet this man, to say nothing of his wor- 
thy Ministers, you have most assiduously la* 
boured to graiify. To exclude Wilkes, it was 
not necessary you should solicit votes for his 
opponents. We incline the balance as effec- 
tually by lessening the weight in one scale, as 
by increasing it in the other. 

The mode of your attack upon Wilkes, 
(though I am far from thinking meanly of your 
abilities,) convinces me that you either want 
Judgment extremely, or that you are blinded 
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by your resentment. You ought to have fore- 
seen that the chaises yon urged against Wilkes 
could never do him any mischief. After all, 
when we expected discoveries highly inte- 
resting to the community, what a pitiful de- 
tail did it end in! — ^some old clothes — a Welsh 
poney — a French footman — and a hamper of 
claret. Indeed, Mr. Home, the public should 
and will forgive him his claret and his foot- 
man, and even the ambition of making bis 
brother chamberlain of London, as long as he 
stands forth against a Ministry and Parliament 
who are doing every thing they can to en- 
slave the country, and as long as he is a thorn 
in the King's side. You will not suspect me 
of setting up Wilkes for a perfect character. 
The question to the public is, where shall we 
find a man who, with purer principles, will 
go the lengths, and run the hazards, that he 
has done ? The season calls for such a man, 
and he ou^ht to be supported. What would 
have been the triumph of that odious hypo- 
crite and his minions, if Wilkes had been de- 
feated ! It was not your fault, Reverend Sir, 
that he did not enjov it completely. But now 
I promise you, you have so little power to do 
mischief, that I much question whether the 
Ministry will adhere to the promises they 
have made you. It will be in vain to say that 
I am a partisan of Mr. Wilkes, or personally 
your enemy. You will convince no man, for 
you do not believe it yourself. Yet I confess 
I am a little offended at the low rate at which 
you seem to value my understanding. I beg, 
Mr. Home, you will hereafter believe that I 
measure the integrity of men by their con- 
duct, not by theur professions. Such tales may 
entertain Mr. Oliver, or your grandmother; 
but, trust me, they are thrown away upon 
Junius. 

N 2 
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Toa say you are a man. Was it generous, 
was it maoly, repeatedly to introduce into a 
newspaper, the name of a yoang lady with 
whom you must heretofore have lived on 
terms of politeness and good humour ? Bat I 
have done with you. In my opinion your 
credit is irrecoverably riuned. Mr. Town^ 
shendy I think, is oearlv in the same predica- 
ment. Poor Oliver has been shamefully duped 
by you. You have made him sacrifice all the 
honour he got by his imprisonoMnt. As for 
Mr. Sawbridge, .whose character 1 really re- 
spect, i am astonished he df es not see through 
your duplicity. I^Iever was so base a design 
so poorly conducted. This letter,* you see, 
is not intended for the public ; but, if yoo 
think it will do you any service, you are at 
liberty to publish it. JUMUS. 



LETTER LUL 

From the Rev, Mr. Home to Junius, 

Sjr, July 31, 1771. 

You have disappointed me. When I toM 
you that surmbe and general abuse, in how- 
ever elegant language, ought not to pass for 
proofs, i evidently hinted at the reply which 
I expected: but you have dropped your usual 
elegance, and seem willing to try what will 
be the effect of surmise and general abuse in 
very coarse language. Your answer to my 
la»t letter, (which, I hope, was cool, and tem- 

• This letter was transmitted privately by the 
printer to Mr. Home« at Junms^s request. Mr. 
•Home returned it to the printer, with directions to 
publish it. 
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imniet and modest,) has convinced ittetbat 
mj idea of a man is inncfa superior to yours 
or a gentteman. Of 3^our former letters, 1 have 
always said, MaUriem iuperabat opUB: I do 
not thinlc so of the present : the principles are 
more detestable than the expressions are mean 
and iyibera!. 1 am contented that al) those 
who adopt the one, should forever load me 
with the other. 

t appeal'to the common sense of the public, 
to which I have ever directed myself: I be- 
lieve they have it : thoueh I am sometimes 
half inclined to suspect tiiat Mr. Wilkes has 
formed a truer Judgment of mankind than I 
have. However, of this I am sore, that there 
is nothing else upon which to place a steads 
reliance. Trick, and low cunning, and aa* 
dressing their prejudices and passions, may be 
the fittest means to carry a particular (loinf ; 
if they have not common sense, there is no 
prospect of gaining for them any real perma- 
nent good. The same passions which have 
been artfully used by*an honest man for their 
advantage, maybe more artfully employed by 
a dishonest man for their destruction. I dc- ' 
sire them to apply their common sense tothis' 
letter of Junius, not for my sake, but their 
own ; it concerns them most nearly ; for the 
I^nciples it contains lead to disgrace and 
rain, and are inconsistent with every notion 
of civil society. 

The charges which' Junius has brought 
against me, are made ridiculous by his own m* 
consistency and self-contradiction. He charges 
me positively with « a new eeal In support of 
'* administration," and with ** endeavours in 
" support of the ministerial nomination of 
" sheriff^." And he assigns two inconsistent 
motives for my conduct : either that' I have 
" sold myeelf tv the Ministiyr^' or am insU- 
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gated « by the solitary vindiclive maUu of a 
« monk:" either that I am influenced by a 
aordid desire of gain, or am hurried on by 
<< personal hatred, and blinded by resentment." 
In his letter to the Duke of Grafton, he sup- 
poses me actuated by both : in his letter to 
me, he at first doubts which of the two, whe- 
ther interest or reven^, is my motive. How- 
ever, at last he determmes for the former, and 
again positively asserts, *< that the Ministry 
<< have made me promises :" yet he produces 
no instance of corruption, nor pretends to 
have any intelligence of a ministerial connex- 
ion. He mentions no cause of personal ha- 
tred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reason for mv re- 
sentment or revenge ; nor has Mr. Wilkes 
himself ever hinted any, though repeatedly 
pressed. When Junius is called upon to ju^i- 
tify his accusation, he answers, <* He cannot 
<< descend to an altercation with me in the 
<* newspapers.** Junius, who exists only in 
the newspapers, who acknowledges he has 
*^ attacked my character" there, and thinks 
<< I have some right to an explanation ;" yet 
this Junius *< cannot descend to an altercation 
** in the newspapers !" And because be can- 
not descend to an altercation with roe in the 
newspapers, he sends a letter of abuse, by the 
printer, which be finishes with telling me, *< I 
y am at liberty to publish U:' This, to be sore, 
is a most excellent method to avoid an alter- 
cation in the newspapers ! 

The proofs of his positive charges are as ex- 
traordinary. " He does not pretend to any 
** intelligence concerning me, or to know 
" more of my conduct than 1 myself have 
" thought proper to communicate to the pob- 
'' lie." He does not suspect me of such gross- 
folly as to have solicited votes, or to have 
written anonymously in the newspapers ; be* 
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tame H is impossible to do either ivithont be- 
ing detected and brought to shame. Jnniue. 
says this I who yet imagines that he has him- 
self written two years under that signature 
(and more under others,) without being de- 
tected ! his warmest admirers will not hereaf- 
ter add) mUuntt being brought to shmne. Bat, 
though he never did suspect me of such gross 
folly as to run the hasara of being detected, 
and brought to shame, by anonjmous writinK» 
he insists that I have been guilty of a much 
grosser foUv, of incurring the certainty of 
Miame and detection, by writines signed with 
mj name ! But this is a small flight for the tow- 
ering Junius : « He is far from thinking meanly 
•' of my abilities," though " he is convinced 
** that I want judgment extremely ;" and can 
" really respect Mr. Sawbridge's character," 
though he declares him* to be so poor a crea- 
ture, as not to *' see through the basest design, 

*I beg leave to iotrodiice Mr. Home to the 
character of the Double Dealer. I thought they 
bad been better acquainted. ^ Another very 
** vroug objection has been made hv some, who 
** have not taken leisure to distinguish the charac- 
** tei*s. The hero of the play (ineanioe Mdtfont) 
** is a gull, a nd made a fool, and cheated. Is every 
** man a gull aud a fool that is deceived p At that 
** rate, 1 am afraid, the two classes of men will be 
^ reduc4Mi to one, and the knaves themselves be at 
** a loss to justify their title. Bat if an open, hon< 
** est hearted man, who has an entire confidence in 
** one, whom be takes to be his friend, and who, 
^ (to confirm him in his opinion) in all appearance, 
** and upon several trials, has been so, if this man 
*• be deceived by the treachery of the other, mnst 
^ he of necessity commence fool immediately, only 
** because the other has proved a villain P" Yes, 
Says Parson Home. No, says Congreve : ana he, 
1 think, is allowed to have known somethmg of m- 
«ian nature* 
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<«eondi]cted in the pooreftt manner!" And 
Ibis most base design is cotiduGted in the poor- 
est manaer by a man whom be does not sos- 
nect of gross folty, and of whose abilities he 
is far from thWikiog meanly ! 

Should we ask Junins to i^coneife these 
•ontradlctionsy and exphihi tbi^ nonsense, the 
answer is ready : ** He cannot descend to an 
« altercation in the newspapers." He feels 
no ralnctance to attack the character of any 
man : the throne is not too high, nor the oot^* 
tage too low : his mighty malice can' grasp 
both extremes. He hints not his aeeusatSonr 
as opinion, conjecture, or inference, but de- 
livers them as positive assertions. Do the ac- 
cused complain of injustice? He acknow- 
ledges they have some sort of right to an ex- 
Elanation ; but if they ask for proofs end facts, 
e begs to be excused ; and though he is no 
where else to be encountered, " he cannot' 
« descend to an altercation in the newspa* 
« pers." 

And this, perhaps, Junius may think << the 
" liberal resentmeTtt of a gentleman ;" this 
skulking assassination he may call courage. 
In all things, as in thiSf I hope we differ. 

" I thought that fortitiide had been a mean 

^* 'Twixt fear and rashness ; not a lust obscene, ' 

** Or appetite of offending ; but a skill 

" And nice disoemment between ^ood and ilL 

** Her ends are honestv and public good : 

** And without these she is not understood.*' 

Of two things,however, he has condescend- 
ed to give proof, He very properly produces 
a yotin^ lady to prove that I am not a' man ; 
and a good old woman, my grandmother, to - 
prove Mr. Oliver a fooK Poor old soul ! she ' 
read her Bible far otherwise than Junins ! She 
often found there that the sins of the fathers 
had beeo visited on the children ; end'tfaera«> 
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diaCe deseenctaBts, sfaoald leave no reproach 
on her posterity: and thef left none. How 
little coald she see this reverse of Junius, who 
visits my political sins upon my grandmother t 
Ido not charge Ihis to 1»e score of miUice in 
bun ; it proceeded entirely from- his propeasi- 
ty to blunder; that whilst ne was mproaehing 
me for introduckig, in the most banoless man- 
ner, tbf name of one female, he might him- 
self, at the same rastant, introduce two. 
' I am represented,, alternately, as it suits Ju- 
nius's purpose, under the opposite characters 
•fa ^mmty monXr, and a man of ^{tftnen and 
good humotar. I am called ^ a tolUary monk,"^ 
in order to confirm the notion given of me in 
Mr. Wilkes's anonymous paragraphs, that I 
never laugh. And the terms of politeness and 
good humour, on which I am said to have 
bved heretofore with the young lady, are in- 
tended to confirm other paragraphs of Mr. 
Wilkes, in which he is supposed to have offend- 
ed me by refusing his daugMer, Ridiculous ! 
Yet I cannot deny but that Junius has proved 
me unmanly and ungenerous, as clearljr as he 
has shown me corrupt and vindictive : and I 
will tell him more > I have paid the present 
Ministry as mairy visits and compliments as 
ever I paid to the young lady ; and shall all 
my life treat them with the same politeness 
and good Immour. 

But Junius « begs me to believe, that he 
** Measures the integwty of men by tlieir con- 
*< duet, not by their professions." Sure tiiis- 
Junius must imagine, his readers as void of un- 
derstanding as he is of modesty ! Where shall 
w» find the standard of his integrity ? By what 
are we to^ measurethe conduct of this lurking- 
aaiassio ? And he says this to me, whose con- 
doct, wherever I couW personaUy appear, ha* 
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been as direct, and open, and public, ns my 
words. I have not, like him, concealed my- 
self in my chamber, to shoot my arrows out of 
the window ; nor contented myself to view 
the battle from afar ; but publicly mixed in 
the engagement, and shared the danger. To 
whom have I, like him, refused my name, up- 
on complaint of injury ? What printer have I 
desired to conceal me ? In the infinite variety 
of business in which I have been con^rned, 
where it is not so easy to be faultless, which 
of my actions can he arraign ? To what dan- 
ger has any man been exposed, which I have 
not faced ? Informatiorit action^ impruonmerdf 
ordtaihf What labour have I refused f What 
expense have I declined ? What pleasure have 
I not renounced ? 'But Junius, to whom no 
conduct belongs, « measures the integrity of 
*< men by their conduct, not by their profes- 
sions :" himself, all the while, being nothing 
but professions, and those, too, anonymous. 
The political ignorance, or wilfal falsehood, 
of this declaimer is extreme. His own former 
letters justify both my conduct aud those 
whom his last letter abuses: for the public 
measures which Junius has been all along de- 
fending, were ours whom be attacks ; and the 
uniform opposer of those measures has been 
Mr. Wilkes, whose bad actions and intentions 
he endeavoars to screen. 

Let Junius now, if he pleases, change bis 
abuse, and quitting his loose hold of interest 
and revenge, accuse me of vanity, and call 
this defence boasting. I own I have pride to 
see statues decreed, and the highest honours 
conferred, for measures and actions which all 
men have approved ; whilst those who coun- 
selled and caused them are execrated and in- 
sulted. The darkness in which Junius thinks 
himself shrouded, has not concealed him ; nor 
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Oieartiilee oi ovUy aUatkmg ttnder that ngna- 
ture those he would pull down, whilst he re- 
eommendt bjf other toam those he would hare 
promotedy disguised from me whose partizan 
ne is. When Lord Chatham ean forgive the 
awkward situation in which} for the sake of 
the pubiici he was designe^y placed by the 
thanks to him from Sie city ; and when 
Wilkes's name ceases to be necessary to Lord 
Rockingham y to keep up a clamour against the 
persons of the ministry, without obuging the 
different fieictions, now in opposition, to bind 
themselves beforehand to some certain points, 
and to stipulate some precise advantages to 
the public -, then, and not till then, may those 
whom he now abuses, expect the approbation 
of Junius. The approbation of the public for 
our faithful attention to their interest, by en- 
deavours for those stipulations, which have 
made us as obnoxious to the factions in oppo- 
sition as to those in administration, is not, per- 
haps, to be expected till some years hence ^ 
when the public will look back, and see how 
shamefully they have been deluded, and by 
what arts they were made to lose the golden 
opportunity of preventing what they will sure- 
ly experience — a change of Ministers, without 
a material change of measures, and without 
any security for a tottering constitution. But 
what cares Junius for the security of the con- 
stitution ? He has now unfolded to us his dia- 
bolical principles. As a public man, he roust 
ever condemn any measure which may tend 
accidentally to gratify the sovereign ; and Mr. 
Wilkes is to be supported and assisted in all 
his attempts (no matter how ridiculous and 
mischievous his projects) as long at he corUin' 
uesto bea thorn in the King's side. The cause 
of the country, it seems, in the opinion of Ju- 
nius, is merely to vex the King ; and any ras- 
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cal is to be tnpported in any rogutjrj, pfcrri^ecl 
he can only thereby plant ek^Aorn tnthe K&ig's 
iide. This is the verf extrttnlly of faction, 
and the last degree of political ivickedn(e$9. 
Because Lord Coatbanv has been ill treated hy 
the Kiilg^'and treacherously betrayed by the 
Duke of QraftoR) the latter is to be «< the pil- 
" low on whieh Jun'ras will test his resent- 
" nietrt ■" and the public are to oppose the 
meastires of government from niere motives 
of personal enmity to the Sovereign ! These 
are the avotved prineipies of the man who, is 
the same letter, says, " If ever he should be 
** convmced tliat I had no motive bat to de- 
'•' stroy Wilkes, he shall then be ready to do 
" justice to ftiv character, and to ileelare to 
<< the World, tnat he despises me somewhat 
•< less than he doe« at present !" 

Had 1 ever aded from ilersonal' aflfection at 
Mimity to Mr, Wifkes> I should justly be de* 
spised : bat w|iat does he deserve whose avow" 
ed motive is personal enmity to the Sove- 
reign ! The cofitempt which Ishould otherwise 
feel for the absurdity and glaring inconsistency 
of lunitts, is here swallowed up in my abhor- 
rence of falsr principles. The Hghf dwine and 
mertdntM of kings is to me a senseless jargon. 
It was thought a dating expression of Olivet 
Cromwell, in the time of Charles (he Firsts 
that if he fodnd himself placed oppiSsrte to&e 
King in battle, he would discharge Ins piece 
info his bosom as soon as into any other man's. 
t go farther: had f lived m those days, I 
would not have waited fo* chance to give me 
' an 0|>portanity of doing my duty ; I would 
have sought him through the ranks, and', with- 
out the least personal enmity, have dischar- 
ged my piece into his bosom rather than into 
any other man's. The Kifig, whose actions 
Justify rebeHtoa to bis gov^rniaenfi deserves 
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defltii from the hand of every snbjeet. kn4 
shovld soch a time arrive, I shall be as frae te 
aet M to Mf ', but, till then, my attacfasAentto 
the person and femfly of the Sovereign shaH 
ever be foond mare zealoas and sincere thaA 
that of his llattwers. I would offend the Sove- 
reign with as much rahictance as the parent : 
but if the ha{^]fne8& and secnrity of the whole 
family made it necessary, so far, and no for- 
tber,l would offend him without remorse. 

Bat 'let us eottsider a little #hither thesA 
pfinci^es of Junins would lead as. Should 
Mr.' Wilkes onee more commission Mr. Tho* 
mas Walpole to i>rocure for him a |)ens|oB of 
one thousand pounds, upon tba Irish estab* 
lishment, for thirty years, he most be support* 
ed in tiie demand by the public, because it 
would mortify the king ! 

Should he wish to see Lord Roekingfaam 
and his friends Once more in administration, 
uneiogged by any stipulations for the people, 
that TO mignt again, enjov a pension of one' 
thousami and forty pounos a year, via. from 
the first Lord of the Treasury, £fiOO from the 
Lords of the Treasury £00 each : from the 
Lords of Trade, £40 each: &c. the publie 
mast give up their attention to points of na- 
tional benefit, and assist Mr. Wilkes in his at- 
tempt, because it would mortify the King! 

Snould he demand the government of Cana- 
dtkf or of Jamaica, or the embassy to Con- 
stantinople, and in ease of refusal threaten to 
write them down, as ha had before served 
another administration, in a year and a halL 
he must be siroported m his pretensions, and 
upheld in his insolence, because it would mor- 
tJJfy the King.' 

iankw may choose to suppose that these 
tMngs cannot happen! Bat, that tiiey h^e 
happened, natwitfastaBdiag Mr. W4me»s.ae* 
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nial) I do aver. I maintain that Mr, Wilkes 
did commission Mr. Thomas Walpole to soli- 
cit for him a pension of one thousand pounds, 
on the Irish establishment, for thirty years ; 
with which, and a pardon, he declared he 
would be satisfied : and that, notwithstanding 
his letter to Mr. Onslow, he did accept a clan- 
destine, precarious, and eleemosjrnary pen- 
sion from the Rockingham administration, 
which they paid in proportion to, and oot of 
their salaries, and so entirely was it ministe- 
rial, that, as any of them went out of the min* 
istry, their names were scratched' out of the 
list, and they contributed no longer. I say, 
he did solicit the governments, and the em- 
bassy, and threatened their refusal nearly in 
these words : '* It cost me a year and a half 
<< to write down the last administration ; should 
" I employ as much time upon you, veiy few 
« of you would b6 in at the death." When 
these threats did not prevail, he came over to 
Eneland to embarrass them by his presence : 
and when he found that Lora Rockingham 
was something firmer, and more manly, than 
he expected, and refused to be bullied into 
what be could not perform, Mr. Wilkes de- 
clared that he could not leave England with- 
out money; and the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Rockingham purchased his absence with 
one hundred pounds a piece, with which he 
returned to Paris: and for the truth of what 
I here advance, I appeal to the Duke of Port- 
land, to Lord Rockmgham, to John Lord Ca- 
vendish, to Mr. Walpole, &c. I appeal to tlie 
hand writing of Mr. Wilkes, which is still ex- 
tant. 

Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in tlib 
wholesale trade,) choose to dole out bis popn* 
iarity by the pound, and expose the city ofllicfs 
to sale {o his brother^ his attorney, &c. Juoiui 
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wSl tell us, it IB only^an ambition that he has 
to make them chamberlain, town clerk, &€• 
jknd he most not be opposed in thus robbing 
the ancient citieens of their biithright, because 
any defeat of Mr. Wilkes would gratify the 
King! 

^ould he, after consuming the whole of hia 
owif fortune, and that of his wife, and incur- 
ring a debt of twenty thousand pounds, merely 
by his own private extravagance, without a 
single service or exertion all this time for the 
public, whilst his estate remained ; should he, 
at lene;th, being undone, commence patriot ; 
have the eood iortune to be illegally persecu- 
ted, and, in consideration of that illegality, be 
espoused by a few gentlemen of the purest 
public principles : should his debts, tnough 
none of^ them were contracted for the public, 
and all his other ncumbrances, be discharged ; 
should he be offered £600 or £1000 a year, 
to make him independent for the future ; and 
should he, after all, instead of gratitude for 
these services, instantly forbid his benefactors 
to bestow their own money upon any other 
object but himself, and revile them for setting 
any bounds to their supplies ; Junius, (who, 
any more than Lord Chatham, never contri- 
buted one farthing to Uiese enormous expen- 
ses,) will tell them, that if they think of con- 
verting the supplies of Mr. Wilkes's private 
extravagance to the support of public mea- 
aores, they are as great fools as my grandmo- 
ther ; and that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold the 
strings of their purses, at long as he wntinutt 
to he a thorn in the King's side. 

Upon these principles I never have acted, 
and I never will act. In my opinion, it Is less 
dishonourable to be the creature of a court, 
than the tool of a faction. I will not be cither. 
1 understand the two gtcat leaders of opposi- 
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tipii to be Lord RoekiDgfaam and tiord Chat* 
bam ; under oae of whose banners all die op- 
posing members of both Houses, who desire 
to get places, enlist. I can place no confidence 
in either of titem* or in any others, iinleas they 
will now engage, whilst they are ou/, to grant 
certain essential advantages for the security 
of the public when they shall be m adminis- 
tration. These points they refuse to stipulate, 
because they are feaHul lest they should pre- 
vent any future overtures from the court. To 
force them to these stipulations has been the 
uniform endeavour of Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. 
Towushend, Mr. Oliver, &c. and tharefare they 
are abused by Junius. I know no reason, but 
my aeal and industry in the same cause, that 
should entitle me to the honour of being rank- 
ed by his abuse with persons of their fortaoe 
and station. It is a duty I owe to the memory 
of the late Mr. Beckford, to say, that he had 
no other aim than (his, when he provided that 
sumptuous entertainment at the Mansion 
House, for the members of both Houses in op- 
position. At that time, be drew up the heads 
of an engagement, which he gave to me, with 
a revest that I would couch it in terms sa 
cautious and precise, as to leave no room for 
future quibble and evasion ; but to oblige them 
either to fulfil the intent of the obUgation, or 
to sign their own infemy, and leave it on re- 
cord ; and this engagement he was determined 
to propose to them at tlie Mansion House, 
thai either by their refusal they migjbt forfeit 
tbe confidence of the public, or, by the en- 
gagement, lay a foundatk>i| for confidenco. 

When they were informed of the iatentioni 
liord Rockingham and bis fneods flatly r^u. 
8^ any engagement''; and Mr. Beckford, as 
^atlyv swore they ahould then << eat none of 
** hia broth ;" a&d be was. determined to put 
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off the entertaiamcnt ; bat Mr. Beckford was 
prevailed i^pon by ■ ' ■ to indulge them in 
the ridiculous parade of a popular proceuion 
through the city, 9nd to give tbeni the fooUah 
pleasure of an imadoary consequence, for the 
re^l benefit only of the cooks and purveyors. 

U was the siime motive which dictated the 
thanks of the City to I^rd Chatham ; which 
were expressed to be given for his declaration 
ID favour of Aorl Parliatun^s, in order tlictre^ 
by to fix hord ChathaiD» at least, to that one 
coostitutional remedy* without which all others 
can afford ao security. The embarrassment, 
no doubt, was cruel. He had his choice, 
either to offend the Rockingham party, who 
declared formally against sl^ort Parliaments^ 
and with the assistance of whose numbers In 
both Houses he must expect f^in to be Minis- 
ter, or to give up the confidence of the public, 
from, whon^, finally, sJl real consequence must 
proceed. Lord Chatham chose the Tatter; and 
I wUl vpntMre to spy, that, by his answer to 
those thanks, he has ^iven up the people, 
without gaining the iriendsfaip or cordial as- 
sistance of tlie Kockingham finction, whose 
little politics are -confined to the making of 
matches, and «3^tendlng their family connex- 
ions ; and who think, they gain more by pro- 
curing on^ additional votetothefar part v in 
ttie l^oose of Commons, than by adding their 
languid prppeiiy, and feeble character, to the 
abilities of a Chatham,, or the confidence of « 
imbVic. 

Whatever may be the event of the present 
wretched state of ppUties in this country, the 
principles of Junius will salt no form of govem- 
nicjnt. They ar« not to. be tolerated under ai^r 
constitution. Personal enmity is a motive fit 
ooiy for the devil. Whoever, or whatever, is 
S^^vei-eign, demands the respect i^nd support 
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of the people. The union b formed for tMr 
hapj^ness, which cannot be had without mu- 
tual respect ; and he counsels maliciously who 
would persuade either to a wanton breach of 
it. When it is banished by either party, and 
when every method has been tried in vain to 
restore it, there is' no remedy hot a divorce : 
but even then, he must have a hard and wick- 
ed heart indeed, who punishes the greatest 
criminal merely for the sake of the punish- 
ment ; and who does not let fall a tear for 
every drop of blood that is shed in a public 
struggle, however just the quarrel. 

JOHNHORNE. 



LETTER Lir. 

To the PrkUer of the Public Advertiser. 

Sir, August 15, 1771. 

I OUGHT to make an apology to the Duke of 
Grafton, for suffering any part of my attention 
to be diverted from Bis Gradb to Mr. Home, t 
am not justified by the similarity of their dis- 
positions. Private vices, however detestable, 
nave not dignity sufficient to attract the cen- 
sure of the press, unless they are united with 
the power of doing some signal mischief to the 
communitv. Mr. Home's situation does not 
correspono with his intentions. In my opio- 
ion, (which I know will be attributeo to my 
usual vanity and presumption,) his letter to 
me does not deserve an answer. Bht I under- 
stand that the public are not satisfied with ny 
silence ; that an answer is expected from me; 
and that if I persist hi refusing to plead, it will 
be taken for conviction. I should be incoo* 
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AbtMit with the principles I profess, if I de* 
dined an appeal to the good sense of the peo« 
pie, or did not willingly sobmit myself to the 
jadgment of my peers. 

If any coarse expressions have escaped me, 
I am ready to agree that they are unfit for Ju- 
nius to make use of; but I see no reason to 
adrait that thejr liave been improperly applied. 
Mr. Home, it seems, is unable to compre- 
hend how an extreme want of conduct and 
discretion can consist with the abilities I have 
allowed him ; nor can he conceive that a very 
honest man, with a very good understanding, 
may be deceived by a knave. His knowledge 
of human nature must be limited indeed. HacI 
he never mixed with the world, one would 
think that even his books might -liave tauehC 
him better. Did he hear Lord MansGeJdy 
when he defended his doctrine concerning li- 
bels ? Or when he stated the law in prosecu- 
tions for criminal conversation ? Or when he 
delivered his reasons for calling the House of 
Lords together to receive a copy of his charge 
to the jury in WoodfalFs trial ? Had he beei^ 
present upon any of these occasions, he would 
have seen how possible it is for a man of tho 
first talents to confound himself in absurdities^ 
which would disgrace the lips of an idiots 
Perhaps the example might have taught hini 
not to value his own understanding so highly. 
Lord Lyttieton's integrity and judgment are 
unquestionable; yet he is known to admire, 
that canning Scotchman, and verily believes 
him an honest man. 1 speak to facts, witU 
which all of us are conversant. I speak to 
men and to their experience; and will not 
deseed to answer the little sneering sophis- 
tries of a collegian. Distinguished talents m 
not necessarily connected with discretion. If 
tker^ Iw anv thing remarkablis to the cb^ac- 
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fer of Mr. Horne> it is, that extreme want ot 
judgment should be united with his moderate 
capacity. Yet I have not forgotten the ac- 
knowledgment I made him ; be owes it to 
my bounty^ and though his letter has lowered 
him in my opinion, i scorn to retract the 
charitable donation. 

1 said it would be. very difficult for Mr. Home 
to write directly in defence of a ministerial 
measure, and not be detected, and even that 
difficulty I confined to his particular situation. 
He changes the terms of the proposition, and 
supposes me to assert, that it would be impos- 
sible for any man to write for the newspapers, 
and not be discovered. 

He repeatedly alfirms, or intimates, at least, 
that he knows the author of these letters. 
With what colour of truth, then, can he pre- 
tend, Tkett I am no where to be eneountertd but 
in a newspaper f I shall leave him to his sus- 
picions. It is not necessary that I should con- 
fide in the honour or discretion of a man, who 
already seems to hate me with as much ran- 
cour as if I had formerly been his friend. But 
he asserts, that he has traced me through a 
variety of signatures. To make the discovery 
of any importance to his purpose, he should 
have nroved, either that the fictitious charac- 
ter ot Junius has not been consistently sup- 
ported, or that the author has maintained dif- 
ferent principles under different signatures. 
I cannot recall to my memory the numberless 
trifles I have written; but I rely upon the 
consciousness of my own integrity, and defy 
him to fix any colourable charge of incoo- 
sistency upon me. 

I am not bouud to assign the secret motives 
oi his apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes : nor 
does it follow that I may not jud&;e fairly of 
ijtis conduct, though it were true that I hadfo 



tanduei nfmg wnu Mr. Home enlarges with 
rapture upon the importance of his servicea ; 
the dreadful battles which he might have been 
engaged in, and the dangers he has esca()ed. 
In sapport of the formidable description he 
qaotes verses without mercy. The gentle- 
man deals in fiction, and naturally appeals to 
the evidence of the poets. Taking him at his 
word, he cannot but admit the superiority of 
Mr. Wilkes in this line of service. On one 
side, we see nothing but imaginary distresses ; 
on the other, we see real prosecutions ; real 
penalties; real imprisonment ; life repeatedly 
nasarded ', and, at one moment, almost the 
certainty of death. Thanks are undoubtedly 
due to every man who does bis duty in the 
engagement, but it is the wounded soldier 
who deserves the reward. 

I did not mean to deny, that Mr. Home had 
been an active partisan. It would defetat my 
own purpose not to allow him a degree of 
merit which aggravates his guilt. The very 
charge of wntnSuiing hit ulmoH efforts to tup- 
port a ndnuteriaimeamre, implies an acknow- 
ledgment of bis former services. If he had 
not once been distinguished by his apparent 
leal in defence of the common cause, he 
could not now be distinguished by deserting 
it. As for myself, it is no longer a question. 
Whether I skaU mix with the (hrongy and take 
o single share in the danger. Whenever Juni- 
us appears he must encounter a host of ene- 
mies. But is there no honourable way to 
serve the public, without enga^in^ in person- < 
al quarrels with insignificant individuals, or 
submitting to the drudgery of canvassing vote* | 
^for an election? Is there no merit in dedicat* j 
ing my life to the information of my fellow- ^ 
subjects? What public question have I declin- i 
ed ? What villain have I spared? Is there no [ 
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labour in the composition of these letters ^ 
Mr. Home I fear, is partial to me,. and mea- 
sures the facility of my writings by the fluen- 
cy of his own. 

He talks to us in high terms of the galiant 
feats he would have performed if he bad liv- 
ed in the last century. The unhappy Charles 
could hardly have escaped him. But livinjr 
Princes have a claim to his attachment and 
respect. Upon these terms, there is no danger 
in being a patriot. If he means any thing 
more than a pompous rhapsody, let us try 
how well his argument holds together. I pre- 
sume he is not yet so much a courtier as to 
affirm, that the constitution has not been 
grossly and daringly violated under the pre- 
sent reign. He will not say, that the laws 
have not been shamefully broken and per- 
Terted ; that the rights of the subject have not 
been invaded ; or, that redress has not been 
ret>eBtedly solicited and refused. Grievances 
Kke these, were the foundation of the rebel- 
lion in the last century; and, if I understand 
Mr. Home, they would, at that i>eriod, have 
justified him, in his own mind, in deliberate- 
ly attacking the life of his Sovereign. 1 shall 
not ask him, to what political constitution 
this doctrine can be reconciled: but, at least, 
it is incumbent upon him to show, that the 
present King has better excuses than Charles 
the First, for the errors of his sovernment. 
He ought to demonstrate to us, that the con- 
stitution was better understood an hundred 
years ago, than it is at present ; that the legal 
rights of the subject, and tlie limits of the 
prerogative, were more accurately defined, 
and more clearly comprehended. If projw- 
sitions like these, cannot be fairly mamtain- 
ed, I do not see how he can reconcile it to 
^ conscience, not to act immediately with 
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the same freedom with which he speaks. I 
reverence the character of Charles the First 
as little as Mr. Horoe ', but I will not insolt his 
misfortunes, by a comparison that would de- 
grade him. 

It is worth observingi by what eentle de- 
grees the furious, persecuting zecLl of Mr. 
Home has softened into moderation. Men 
and measures were yesterday his object. — 
What pains did be once take to bring that 
great state criminal M^ Quirk to execution? 
To*day he confines himself to measures only ; 
DO penal example is to be left to the succes. 
sors of the Duke of Grafton. To-morrow, I 
presume, both men and measures will be for- 
given. ' The flaming patriot, who so lately 
scorched us in the meridian, sinks tempe* 
rately to the west, and is hardly felt as he de- 
scends. 

r comprehend the policy.of endeavouring to 
communicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. SawbridgCy 
a share in the reproaches with which he sup- 
poses me to have loaded him. My memory 
fails me, if I have mentioned their names with 
disrespect; unless it be reproachful to ac- 
knowledge a sincere respect for the character 
of Mr. Sawbridge, and not to have (questioned 
the innocence of Mr Oliver's intentions. 

It seems f am a partisan of the great leader 
of the opposition. If the charge had been a 
reproach, it should have been better support- 
ed. I did not intend to make a public decla- 
ration of the i*espect I bear Lord Chatham ; I 
well knew that unworthy conclusions would 
be drawn from it. But 1 am called upon to 
deliver my opinion ; and surely it is not in the 
little censure of Mr. Home to deter me from 
doing signal justice to a maHy who, I confess, 
has grown upon my esteem. As for the com- 
mon sordid views of avarice, or any purpose 
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of vnlgar ambition, I question whether the ap- 
plause of Junius would be of service to Lord 
Chatham. My vote will hardly recommend 
bun to an increase of his pension* or to a seat 
In the cabinet. But if his ambition be upon a 
level with his understanding) if he judges of 
what is truly honourable for nimself, with the 
aame superior genius which animates and di- 
rects him to eloquence in debate, to wisdom in 
decision, even the pen of Junius shall contri- 
bute to reward him. Recorded honours shall 
gather round his monument, and thicken 
over him. It is a solid frabric, and will sup- 
/port the laurels that adorn it. I am not con- 
versant in the language of panegyric. These 
praises are extorted from me ; but they will 
wear well, for they have been dearly earned. 
My detestation of the Duke of Grafton is 
not founded upon his treachery to any indi- 
vidual : though I am willing enough to sup- 
pose, that, in public affairs, it would be im- 
possible to desert or betray Lord Chatham, 
without doing an essential injury to this coun- 
try. My abhorence of the Duke arises from an 
intimate knowledge of his character ; and from 
a thorough conviction that his baseness has 
been the cause of greater mischief to England, 
than even the unfortunate ambition of Lord 
Bute. 

The shortening the duration of Parliaments 
IS a subject on which Mr. Home cannot en- 
lar^ too warmly, nor will I question his sin- 
cerity. If I did not profess the same senti- 
ments, I should be shamefully inconsistent 

^ with myself. It is unnecessary to bind Lord 
Chatham by the written formality of an en- 
gagement. He has publicly declared himself 
a convert to triennial Parliaments -, and though 
I have long been convinced, that this is the 

only possible resource we have left to pre- 
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serve tbe substantial freedom of the constitn- 
tion, 1 do not think we have a right to deter* 
mine against tiie integrity of Lord Rocking- 
ham or his friends. Other measures may un- 
doubtedly be supported in argument, as bet- 
ter adapted to the disorder, or more likely to 
be obtained. 

Mr. Home is well assured that I never was 
the champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I 
am not obliged to answer for the firmness of 
bis future adherence to the principles he pro* 
fesses, I have no reason to presume that h« 
will hereafter disgrace them. As for all those 
imaginary cases which Mr. Home so petuleot* 
]y urges against me, I have one plain answer 
to make to him. Whenever Mr. Wilkes shall 
be convicted of soliciting a pension, an em- 
bassy, or a government, he must depart from 
that situation, and renounce that character, 
which he assumes at present, and which, in 
my opinion, Entitles him to the support of the 
public. By the same act, and at the same mo- 
ment, be will forfeit his power of mortifying 
the King : and though he can never be a fa- 
vourite at St. James's, his baseness may ad* 
minister a solid satisfaction to the royal mind. 
The man I speak of, has not a heart to feel for 
the frailties of his fellow creatures, it b their 
virtues that aiflict, it is their vices that console 
him. 

I give every possible advantage to Mr. 
Home, when 1 take the facts he refers to for 
granted. That they are the produce of his in- 
vention, seems highly probable; that they 
are exaggerated, 1 have no doubt. At the 
worst, what do they amount to f but that Mr. 
Wilkes, who never was thought of as a per- 
fect pattern of morality, has not been at all 
times proof against the extremity of distress. 
How shameful is it in a man who has lived in 
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friendship with him, to reproach him with 
failings too naturally connected with despair ? 
Is no allowance to be made for banishment 
and ruin ? Boes a two years imprisonment 
malce no atonement for his crimes ? The re- 
sentment of a priest is implacable : no suffer- 
ings can soften, no penitence can appease 
him. Tet he, himselt, I think, upon his own 
system, has a multitude of political offences 
to atone for. I will not insist upon the nau- 
seous detail with which he so long disgusted 
the public : he seems to be ashamed of it. But 
what excuse will he make to the friends of 
the constitution, for labouring to promote this 
consummately bad man to a station of the 
highest national trust and importance ! Upon 
what honourable motives did he recommend 
him to the livery of London for their repre- 
sentative ? to the ward of Farringdon for tneir 
alderman.' to the county of Middlesex for 
their knight ? Will he affirm, that, at that time> 
he was ignorant of Mr. Wilkes's solicitation 
to the Ministry ? That he should say so, is, in- 
deed, very necessary for his own justification : 
but where will he find credulity to belive him. 
In what school this gentleman learned his 
ethics I know not. His logic seems to have 
been studied under Mr. Dyson. That misera- 
ble pamphleteer, by dividing the only prece- 
dent in point, and takinz as much oi it as 
suited bis purpose, had rechiced his argument 
upon the Middlesex election to something like 
the shape of a syllogism. Mr. Home has con- 
ducted himself with the same ingenuity and 
candour. I had affirmed, that Mr. Wilkes 
would preserve the public favour, " as long 
" as be stood forth against a Ministry and Par* 
** liament, who were doing every thing they 
« could to enslave the country, and as long 
"as he was a thorn in the King's side." Tcty 
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from the extiltine triumph of Mr. Horne*s re- 
ply, one would think that I had rested my ei- 
pectation> that Mr. Wilkes would be support- 
ed by the public upon the single condition of 
his mortifying the King. Thi9 may be logic 
at Cambridge, or at the treasury ; but, among 
men of sense and honoiiry it is folly or villainy 
in the extreme. 

I see the pitiful advanta^ he hns taken of a 
single unguarded expression, in a letter not 
intended for the public. Yet it ig only the tX" 
pretsion that is unguarded. I adliere to the 
tnie meaning of that member of the sentence, 
taken separately as he takes it : and now, up- 
on the coolest deliberation, re-assert, that, for 
the purposes I referred to, it may be highly 
meritorious to the public, to wound the per- 
sonal feelings of the Sovereign It is not a 
genera! proposition, nor is it generally appli- 
ed to tlie Chief Magistrate of this, or any oth- 
er constitution. Mr Horne knows as well as 
1 do, that the best of Princes is not displeased 
with the abuse he sees thrown upon his osten- 
sible Ministers. /It makes them, I presume, 
more properlj the objects of his royal com- 
passion. Neither does it escape his sagacity, 
that the lower they are degraded in the public 
esteem, the more submissively they must de- 

1»end upon his favour for protection. This, 
aifirm, upon the most solemn conviction, 
and the most certain knowledge, is a leading 
maxim in the policy of the closet. It is un- 
necessary to fiursuethe argument any farther. 

Mr. Home is now a very loyal subject. He 
laments the wretched state of politics in this 
country: and sees, in a new light, the weak- 
ness and folly of the oppositk>n. Whoever, or 
whatever, it Swereign, demands the raped and 
support of Vu people ,* it was not so when Ji'era 

* The very soIik>qny of Lord Suffolk before he 
^passed the Rttbicon. O 2 
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fiddled whUe Rome wot hwning. Our ^cious 
Sovereign has had wonderful success in crea* 
ting new attachments to ku person and family. 
He owes it, I presume, to the regular system 
he has parsuea.in the mystery ot conversion. 
He began with an eiperiment npon the Scotch, 
and concludes with converting Mr. Home. 
What a pity it is, that the Jews should be con- 
idemned by Providence to wait for a Messiah 
of their own ! 

Tbe priesthood are acctased of misinterpre- 
ting the Scriptures. Mr. Home has improved 
upon his profession. He alters the text, and 

' creates a refutable doctrine of bis own. Such 
sacrifices, cannot long delude the imderstand- 
inss of the people ; and without meaning an 
indecent comparison, I may venture to foretel, 
that the Bible and Junius will be read when 
the commentaries of the Jesuits are forgot- 
ten. JUNIUS. 



LETTER LV. 

To the Printer oft/ie Public Advertiser, 

Sir, August 26, 1771. 

The enemies of the people, having no\f no- 
Ihing better to object to my friend Junius, 
are at last obliged to quit his politics, and to 
rail at him for crimes he is not guilty of. His 
vanity and impiety are now the perpetual to- 
])ics of their abuse. I do not mean to lessen 
the force of such charges, supposing thev 
were true, but to shew that they are not well 
founded. If i admitted the premises, I should 
readily agree in all the consequences drawn 
from them. Vanity, indeed, is a venial error ; 



for it DSDftHy carries its own ^anbhrnent with 
it; tMitlf i thought Juntas capable of utter- 
ing a disrespectful word of the religion of his 
eountry, I should be the first to renounce and 
give htm up to the public contempt and indig- 
nation. As a man) I am satisfied that he is a 
Christian, upon the most sincere conviction : 
as a writer, he would be grossly inconsistent 
with his political principles. If he dared to at- 
tack a religion, established by those laws, 
which it seems to be the purpose of his life to 
defend. Now for the proofs. Junius is en- 
cased of an impious allusion to the holy sa- 
crament, where he says. That, if Lord {fey- 
mofutk be denied the cup, there vmdd he no 
keeping him within the pale of the Minidry, 
Now, Sir, I affirm, that this passage refers en- 
tirely to a ceremonial in the Roman Catholic 
dbarch, which denies the cup to the laity. It 
has no manner of relation to the Protestant 
creed ; and is in this country as fair an object 
of ridicule, as tranmbilaniiationf or any other 
part of Lord Peter's History in the Tale of a 
Tub. 

But Junius is charged with equal vanity 
and impiety, in comparing his writings to the 
Holy Scripture. The formal protest he makes 
against any such comparison avails him no- 
thing. It becomes necessary then to show 
that the charge destroys itself. If he be vain 
he cannot be impious. 

A vain man does not usually compare him- 
self to an object which it is his design to un- 
dervalue. On tlfle other hand, if he be impi- 
ous, he cannot be vain ; for his impiety, if 
any, must consist in his endeavouring to^ de- 
grade the Holy Scriptures, by a comparison 
with his own contemptible writings. This 
would be folly, indeed, of the grossest nature : 
but where lies the vanity .> I thaJl now be told. 
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<< Sir» what you wr ii plauitble enoogfa : but 
<< atill yeu must aUow, that it is shamefully 
** impudent in Juntos to tell us that bis works 
** wilf live as lone as the Bible." My answer 
is, Sgretd; but firtt prove thai he hat mid w. 
Look at his wordsi and you will find that the 
utmost that he expects is, that the Bible and 
Junius will survive the commentaries of the 
Jesuits, which may prove true in a fortnight 
The most malignant sagacity cannot show 
that his works are, in hit opimon^ to live aa 
long as the Bible. Suppose I were to fortell, 
that Jack and Tom would survive Harry, does 
it follow that Jack must live as long as Tom ? 
I would only illustrate my meaning, and pro- 
test against the least idea of profaneness. 

Yet this is the way in which Junius is usu- 
ally answered, arraigned, and convicted. 
These candid critics never remember any 
thing he says in honour of our holy religion ; 
though it is true, that one of bis leading argu- 
incnts is made to rest xivon the, itUemal evi- 
dence which the purtst of all religiont carriet 
with it. I quote his words ; and conclude from 
them, that he is a true and hearty Christian in 
substance, not in ceremony ; though possibly 
he may not agree with my Reverend Lords 
thfe Bishops, or with the head of the Church, 
ihaiprayert are morality , or thai kneeling it re- 
ligion, PUILO JUWtUS. 



LETTER LVi. 

From tfie Rev. Mr, Home to JunSus, 

August 17, 1771. 

I CONGRATULATE you, Srr,on the recovery of 
your wonted style> though it has cost you a u»rt- 
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night. I compassionate your labour in the 
composition of your letters, and will commu- 
nicate to you the secret of my fluency. Truth 
needs no ornament ; and, in my opinion, what 
she borrows of the pencil is deformity. 

Ton brought a positive charge against me of 
corruption. I denied the charge and called for 
your proofs. You replied with abuse, and 
reasserted your charge. I called again for 
IN*oofs. You reply a^in with abuse only, 
and drop your accusation. In your fortnight's 
letter, there is not one word upon the subject 
of my corruption. I have no more to say, but 
to return thanks to you for your condeceusion, 
and to a grateful public, and fiontst Ministry, 
for all the favours they have conferred upon 
me. The two latter, I am sure, will never re- 
fuse me any grace I shall solicit : and since 
you have been pleased to acknowledge, that 
Tou told a deliberate lie in my favour, out of 
bounty, and as a charitable donation, why 
may I not expect that you will hereafter (if 
you do not forget that you ever mentioned 
my name with disrespect) make the same ac- 
knowledgment for what you have said to my 
nrejudice ? This second recantation will, per- 
naps, be more abhorent from your disposition > 
but should you decline it, you will only afford 
one more instance, how much easier it is to 
be generous tlian just, and that men are some- 
times bountiful who are not honest. 

At all events, I am as well satisfied with pa- 
negyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument 
I shall have none ; but over my p;rave it will 
be said, in your own words, «< Home's situa^ 
«' iion did not correspond with fm intentions.*'* 
JOHN HORNE. 

• The epitaph would not be ill suited to the chpe 
racter ; at the best, it is but equivocal. 
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LETTER LVII. 

To hia Orau the Duke of Graftm. 

Mt Lord, Sept. 28, 1771. 

Thr people of Endand are not apprised of 
the full extent of their obligations to you. 
They have yet no adequate idea of the end- 
less variety of your character. They have 
seen you distinguished and successful in the 
continued violation of those moral and no- 
litical duties, by which the little as well as 
the great societies of life are connected and 
held together. Every colour, everj charac- 
ter became you. With a rate of abilities 
which Lord Weymouth very justly looks down 
npon with contempt, you have done as much 
mischief to the community as Cromwell 
would have done, if Cromwell had been a 
coward ; and as much as Machiavel, if Ma- 
chiavel had not known tljat an appearance of 
morals and religion is ^ful in society. To 
a thinking man, the inHuence of the Crown 
will, in no view, appear so formidable, as 
when he observes to what enormous exces- 
ses it has safely conducted your Grace, with- 
out a ray of real understanding, without even 
the pretensions to common decency, or prin- 
ciple of any kind, or a single spark of person- 
al resolution. What must be the operation 
of Ihat pernicious influence (for which our 
kings have wisely exchanged the nugatory 
name of prerogative) that in the highest sta- 
tions can so abundantly supply the absence of 
virtue, courage, and abilities, and qualify a 
man to be tne minister of a great nation, 
whom a private gentleman would be ashamed 
and afraid to admit into his family ! Like the 
universal passport of an ambassador, it super- 
cedes the prohibition of the laws, banishes 
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the staple virtaes of the coantiy, and intro- 
duces vice and folly triampbantly into all the 
departments of the state. Other princes, be- 
sides bis Majesty, have had the means of cor- 
ruption within their reach, but they have used 
It with moderation. In former tiroes, corrup- 
tion was considered as a foreign auiiliary to 
government, and only called in upon extraor- 
dinary emergencies. The unfeigned piety, the 
sanctified religion of George the Thtrdj have 
taught him to new model the civil forces pf 
the state. The natural resou rces of the crown 
are no longer confided in. Corruption glit- 
ters in the van, collects and maintains a stand- 
ing army of mercenaries, and at the same mo- 
ment impoverishes and enslaves the country. 
His Majesty's predecessors (excepting that 
worthy family from which you, my Lord, are 
unquestionably descended) had some gene- 
rous qualities m their composition, with vices, 
1 confess, or frailties, in abundance. They 
were kings or gentlemen, not hypocrites or 
priests. They were at the head of the church, 
but did not know the value of their office. 
They said their prayers without ceremony, 
and had too little priestcraft in their under- 
standing, to reconcile the sanctimonious forms 
of religion with the utter destruction of the 
morality of their people. My Lord, this is fact, 
not declamation. With all your partiality to 
the House of Stuart, you must confess that 
even Charles the Second would have blushed 
at that open encouragement, at those eager, 
meretricious caresses, with which every spe- 
cies of private vice and public prostitution is 
received at St. Jameses. The unfortunate 
House of Stuart has been treated with an as- 
perity which, if comparison be a defence, 
seems to border upon injustice. Neither 
CbarieS) nor his brother were qualified to sup- 
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port such a system of measures as would be 
necessary to change the government) and sub- 
vert the constitution of England. One of them 
Was too much in ecurnest in bis pleasures, the 
other In his religion But the danger to this 
country would cease to be problcmatical» if 
the Crown should ever descend to a Prince, 
whose apparent simplicity might throw his 
subjects off their guard, who misht be no li- 
bertine in behaviour, who should have no 
flense of honour to restrain him, and who, 
with just religion enough to impose upon the 
multitude, might have no scruples of con- 
science to interfere with his morality. With 
these honourable qual ideations, and the deci- 
sive advantage of situation, low craft and false- 
liood are all the abilities tliat are wanting (o 
destroy the- wisdom of ages, and to deface the 
noblest monument that human policy has 
erected. I know such a man: My Lord, I 
icnow you both; and, with the blessing of 
God (for I, too, am religious) the people of 
England shall know you as well as I do. I 
am not very sure that greater abilities would 
not, in effect, be an impediment to a design 
which seems, at first sight, to require a supe- 
rior capacity. A better understanding might 
make him sensible of the wondered beauty of 
that system he was endeavouring to corrupt : 
the danger of the attempt might alarm him : 
the meanness and intrinsic worthlessness of 
the object ^supposing be could attain it) would 
fill him with shame, repentance and disgust. 
But these are sensations which find no entrance 
into a barbarous, contracted heart. In some 
men there is a malignant passion to destroy 
the works of genius, literature and freedom. 
The Vandal and the monk find equal gratifica- 
tion in it. 
Xleflectkinfl like these, my Lord, have a gea 
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enl relation to your Grafse» and inseparably 
attend you, in whatever company or situation 
^our character occurs to us. They have no 
immediate connexion with the following re- 
cent fact) which I lay before the public, for 
the honour of the best of Sovereigns, and for 
the edification of his people. A Prince, (whose 
piety and self denial, one would think, michl 
secure bim from such a multitude of worldly 
necessities) with an annual revenue of near 
a million sterling, unfortuoatelv wanls monejfm 
The navy of Eneland,by an equally strange con* 
Gurrence of unforeseen circumstances (though 
not quite so unfortunately for his Majesty) is 
in equal want of timber. The world knows in 
what a hopeful condition you delivered the 
navy to your successor, and in what a condi- 
tion we found it in the moment of distress. 
You were determined it should continue in 
the situation in which you left it. It happened, 
however, very luckily for the privv purse, that 
one of the above wants promised fair to sup- 
ply the other. Our religious, benevolent, gene- 
rous Sovereign has no objection to selling his 
own timber to his own admiralty, to repair bis 
own ships, nor to putting the money into his 
own pocket. People of a religious turn natu- 
rally adhere to the principles of the church ; 
whatever they acquire falls into mort-main. 
Upon a representation from the admiralty of 
the extraordinary want of timber for the in- 
dispensable repairs of the navy, the surveyor- 
general was directed to make a survey of the 
timber in all the royal chases and forests in 
England. Having obeyed his orders with ac- 
curacy and attention, he reported that the 
finest timber he had any where met with, and 
the properest in every respect, for the pur- 
poses ot the navy, was in Wbittlebury Forest, 
of which you* Grace, I think, is hereditary 
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ranger. In consequence of this report, the 
■saal warrant was prepared at the treasury, 
find delivered to the sarveyor, by which he, or 
bis deputy, were authorised to cut down any 
trees in Whittlebory Forest, which should ap- 
pear to be proper for the purposes abovemen- 
tioned. The deputy being informed that the 
warrant was signed and delivered to his prin* 
eipal in London, crosses the country to 
Northamptonshire, and, with an officious seal 
for the public service, begins to do his duty in 
the forest. Unfortunately for him, he had not 
the warrant in his pocket. The oversight was 
enormous ; and you have punished him for it 
accordingly. Von have insisted, that an ac- 
tive, useful officer should be dismissed from 
his place. Yen have ruined an innocent man 
and his family. In what language shall 1 ad- 
dress so black, so cowardly a tyrant ? Thou 
worse than ane of the Branswicks, and all the 
Stuarts ! To them who know Lord North, it is 
unnecessary to say, &at he was mean and base 
enough to submit to you. This, however, is 
but a small part of the fact. After mining 
the surveyor's deputy, for acting without the 
warrant, you attacked the warrant itself. You 
declared that it was illegal ; and swore, in a fit 
of foaming frantic passion, that it never should 
be executed You asserted, upon your honour, 
that, in the grant of the rangership of Whittle- 
bury Forest, made by Cliarles the Second 
(whom, with a modesty that would do honour 
to Mr. Rigby, you are pleased to call your an- 
cestor) to one of his bastards, (from whom I 
make no doubt of your descent) the property 
of the timber is vested in the ran^r. I have 
examined the original gr«.nt ; and now, in the 
face of the public, contradict you directly up- 
on the fact. The very reverse of what you 
have asserted upon your honour b the truth. 
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The grant, express^ and hy a partieuUir eUnuif 
reserves the property of the timber for the me 
eftke Croum. Id spite of this evidence, In de- 
fiance of the representations of the admiralty, 
in perfect moclcery of the notorious distresses 
of the English navy, and those equally press- 
ing and almost equally notorious necessities of 
your pious Sovereign, here the matter rests. 
The Lords of the treasury recall their war- 
rant ; the deputy-surveyor is ruined for doing 
his doty ; Mr. John Pitt, (whose name, I sup- 
pose, is offensive to vou^ submits to be brow- 
Deaten and insulted; tne oalLs keep their 
ground ; the King is defrauded ; and the navy 
of England may perish for want of the best 
and finest timber in the island. Ahd all this 
is submitted to, to appease the Duke of Graf- 
ton ! to gratify the man who has involved the 
King and his kingdom in confusion and dis- 
tress ; and who, like a treacherous coward» 
deserted his Sovereign in the midst of it ! 

There has been a strange alteration in your 
doctrine, since you thous^t it advisable to rob 
the Duke of Portland of his property, in order 
to strengthen the interest of Lord Bute's son- 
in-law before the last general election. JVuI- 
lum tempus occurrit rtgi, was then your boast- 
ed motto, and the cry of all your hungry par* 
tisans. Now it seems a grant of Charles the 
Second to one of his bastards is to be held sa- 
cred and inviolable ! It must not be questioned 
by the King's servants, nor submitted to buj 
interpretation but your own. My Lord, this 
was not the language you held, when it suited 
yon to insult the memory of the glorious de- 
liverer of England from that detested famil^» 
to which you are still more nearly allied m 
principle than in blood. In the name of de- 
cency, and common sense, what are jour 
Grace's merits, either with King or Ministiy, 
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that should entitle you to assume ibis domi- 
neering authority over both ? Is ii the fortu- 
nate consanguinity you claim with the House 
of Stuart ? Is it tlie secret correspondence you 
have so many years carried on with Lord 
Bute, by the assiduous assistance of your 
cream-coloured parasite ? Couid not your gal- 
lantry thid sufficient employment for bim, in 
those gentle otiices by which be first acquired 
the tender friendship of Lord Harrington ? Or 
is it only that wonderful sympatliy of manners 
which subsits between your Grace and one of 
your superiors, and does so much honour to 
you both ? Is the union of BliJU and Bl€uk 
George no longer a romanced From whatever 
origin your influence in this country arises, it | 
is a phenomenon in the history of human vir I 
tue and understanding. Good men can hardly ' 
believe the fact ; wise men are unable to ac- 
count for it. Religious men find exercise for 
their faith, and make it the last effort of their 
piety not to repine against Providence. I 

JUNIUS. I 



LETTER LVIIL 

Addressed to tfte Livery of London, 

Gentlemen, September 30, 1771. 

Ir you alone were concerned in the event 
of the present election of a Chief Magistrate 
of the metropolis, it would be the highest pre- 
sumption m a stranger to attempt to influence 
your choice, or even to offer you his opinion. 
But the situation of public affairs has annexed 
an extraordinary importance to your resolu- 
tions. You cannot, in the choice of your 
magistrate, determine for yourselves only 
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Tou are going to determine upon a point, in 
whicli eveiy member of the community is in- 
terested. I will not scruple to say, that the 
very being of that law, of that right, of that 
constitution, for which we have been so lonff 
contending, is now at sieke. They who would 
ensnare your judgment, tell you, it is a com- 
mon ordinary case, and to be decided by or- 
dinary precedent and practice. They artfully 
coociude, from moderate peaceable times, to 
limes which are not moderate, and which ought 
not to be peaceable. While they solicit your 
favour, they insist upon a rule of rotation, 
nrbicb excludes all idea of election. 

Let me be honoured with a few minutes of 
four attention. The question, to those who 
mean fairly to the liberty of the people, (which 
R'e ail profess to have in view) lies within a 
Fery narrow- comnass. Do you mean to de- 
lert that just and honourable system of mea- 
lures which you have hitherto pursued, in 
iopes of obtaining from Parliament, or from 
he Crown, a full redress of past grievances, 
ind a security for the future ? Do you think 
he cause desperate, and will you declare that 
fou think so to the whole people of England ? 
f this be your meaning and opinion, you will 
ict consistently with it in choosing Mr. Nash, 
profess to be unacquainted with his private 
inaracter; but he has acted as a magistrate ; 
Ib a public man. As such I speak of him. I 
pe his name in a protest against one of your 
bmonstrances to the Crown. He has done 
wery thing in his power to destroy the free- 
kra of popular elections in the city, by pub- 
phing the poll upon a former occasion ; and 
llinow, in general, that he has distinguished 
limself, by slighting and thwarting ail those 
pblic measures which you have engaged m 
rtth the greatest warmth, andbitherto thought 
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most worthy of yoar approbttUon. Froi 
his past conduct, what conclusion will yoi 
draw but that he will act the same part t 
Lord Mayor, which be has invariably actd 
as Alderman and Sheriff P He cannot alter hii 
conduct without confessing, that he nevei 
acted upon principle of any kind, f sfaooU 
be sorry to injure tae character of a man, wbo, 
perhaps, may be honest in his Intetition, bt 
supposing it possible that he can ever conct^ 
with you in any political measure or opiniwj 
If, on the other hand, you mean to pers^ 
ver i in those resolutions tor the public goc-:' 
which, though not always successful, are »] 
ways honourable, your choice will natoni^ 
incline to th»se men who (whatever they bi 
in other res|)ects) are most likely to coK)fX- 
rate with you in the great purpose, which yo^ 
are determined not to relinquish. The quea 
tion is not, of what metal your instrumentsan 
made, but whether they are adapted io the iron 
you have in hand. The honours of the Cit) 
in these times, are improperly, because excis 
sively, called a reward. You mean notmerei 
to pay, but to employ. Are Mr. Crosby ai 
Mr. Sawbridge likely to execute the extraa 
dinary, as well as the ordinary, duties of Lot 
Mayor? Will they grant you common-hal 
when it shall be necessary ? Will they go i| 
with remonstrances to the King ? Have tix! 
firmness enough to meet the fury of a veil 
House of Commons f Have they fortitvi 
enough not to shrink at imprisonment ? Htf* 
they spirit enough to hazard their lives 9» 
fortunes in a contest, if it should be necesss? 
with a prostituted legislature? If these ofl6 
tions can fairly be answered in the affirfi* 
tive, your choice is made. Forgive this ftf 
sjonate language. I am unable to correcti 
The subject comes home to us all. It is iv 
langaage of my heart. JC^XIU? 
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LETTER LIX. 

, To tlie Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

Sir, Oclobep 5, 1771. 

1^0 man laments more sincerely than I do» 
the unhappy ditferences which nave arisen 
amoBg the friends of tlie people, and divided 
them vom each other. The cause, undoubt- 
edly, sutlers as well by the diminution of that 
strength which union carries along with it, as 
by the separate loss of personal reputation 
which every man sustains when his character 
and conduct are frequently held forth in odious 
or contemntible colours. These ditferences 
are only advantageous to the common enemy 
of the country. The hearty friends of the 
cause are provoked and disgusted. The luke- 
warm advocate avails himself of any pretence, 
to relapse into that indolent indifference about 
every thing that ought to interest an English- 
man, so unjustly dignified with the title of 
moderation. The false, insidious partlzan who 
creates or foments the disorder,seesthefruit of 
his dishonest industry ripen beyond his hopes, 
and rejoices in the promi.«e of a banquet, 
only delicious to such an appetite as his own. 
It is time for those who really mean well to. 
the Cause and the People, who have no view 
to private advantage, and who have virtue 
enough to prefer the general good of the com- 
munity to the gratification of personal ani- 
mosities ; it is time for such men to interpose. 
Let us try whether these fatal dissentions may 
not yet be reconciled \ or, if that be imprac- 
ticable, let us g;uard at least against the worst 
effects of divbion,and endeavour to persuade 
these furious partisans, if they will not consent 
to draw togetheri to be separately useful to 
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that cause which they all pretend to be at* 
tached to. Honour and honesty muat not be 
renounced, although a thousand modes of 
right- and wrong were to occupy the degrees 
of morality between Zeno and Epicurus. The 
fundamental principles of Christianity may 
still be preserved, though every zealous sectary 
adheres to his own exclusive doctrine, and 
pious ecclesiastics make it part of their religion 
to persecute one another. The civil constitu- 
tion, too, that legal liberty, that general creed 
which every Englishman professes, may stilt 
be supported, though Wilkes and Homoy and 
Townsnend and Sawbridge, should obstinately 
refuse to communicate ; and even if the fa- 
then of the church, if Savile, Richmond, Cam- 
den, Rockingham, and Chatham, should dis-' 
agree in the ceremonies of their political wor- 
ship, and even in the interpretation of twenty 
texts in Magna Charta. 1 speak to the people, 
as one of the people. Let us employ these 
men hi whatever departments their various 
abilities are best suited to, and as much to the 
advantage of the common cause, as their dif« 
fereut inclinations Will permit. They cannot 
serve us without essentially serving them- 
aelves. 

If Mr. Nash be elected, he will hardly ven- 
ture, after so recent a mark of the personal 
esteem of his fellow citizens, to declare him- 
self immediately a courtier. The spirit ilnd 
activity of the sheriffs will, I hope, be suffi- 
cient to counteract any sinister mtention of 
the Lord Ma3ror. In collision with their vliv 
tue, perhaps, he may take fire. 

It is not necessary to exact from Mr Wilkes 
the virtues of a stoic. They were inconsistent 
with themselves, who, almost at the same mo- 
ment, represented him as the basest of man- 
kind, yet seemed to expect froiD him such inr 
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stances of fortit|a<2e and self^denialy as wooM 
do honour to an apostle. It is not, however, 
flattery to say, tiiat he is Obstinate, intrepid, 
and fertile in expedients. That he has no 
possible resource but in the public favour, is, 
in my judgment, a considerable reeommcn- 
dation of him. I wish that every man who 
pretended to popularity were in the same pre- 
dicament I wish that a retreat to St. James's 
were not so easy and open as patriots have 
foand it. To Mr. Willces there is no access. 
However he may be misled by passion or im- 
prudence, I think be cannot be guilty of a de- 
iibercUe treachery to the public. The favour 
of his country constitutes the shield which de* 
fends him against a thousand daggers. Deser- 
tion would disarm him. 

I can more readily admire the liberal spirit 
and integrity, than the sound judgment of any 
man who prefers a republican form of govern- 
ment, in this or any other empire of equal ex- 
tent, to a monarchy^ so qualified and limited 
as oars. I am convinced, that neither is it In 
theolPy the wisest system of government, nor 
practicable in this country. Yet, though I 
nope the English constitution wilt for ever pre- 
serve its onginal monarchical form, I would 
have the manners of the people purely and 
strictly republican. I do not mean the licen- 
tious spirit of anarchy and riot. I do not mean 
a general attachment to the common weal, 
distinct from any partial attachment to persons 
or families ; an implicit submission to the 
laws only ; and an affection to the magistrate, 
proportionate to ^he integrity and wisdom 
Tvitn which he distributes justice to his peo- 
ple, and administers their affairs. The pre- 
sent habit of our political body appears to 
me the ^%tj reverse of what it ou^t to be. 
Th« form of the constitution leans rather more 
P 
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than enough to the popular branch ; while, m 
effect, the manners of the people (of those at 
least who are likely to take a lead in the coun- 
try) incline too generally to a dependence 
upon the Crown. The real friends of arbitrary 
power combine the facts, and are not incon- 
sistent with their principles, when Ihey stren- 
uously support the unwarrantable privileges 
assume'd by the House of Commons. In these 
circumstances, it were much to be desired, 
tiiat we had many such men as Mr. Sawbrid<!;e 
to represent us in Parliament. I speak from 
common report and opinion only, when 1 im- 
pute to him a speculative predilection in fa- 
vour of a republic. In the personal conduct 
and manners of the man I cannot be mistaken. 
He has shown himself possessed of that re- 
publican firmness which the times require; 
and by which an English gentleman may be 
as usefully and as honourably distin^ished, as 
any citizen of aucient Kome, of Athens, or 
Lacedcmon. 

Mr. Townshend complains that the {lublic 
gratitude has not been answerable to his de- 
serts. It is not difficult to trace the artiBces 
which have suggested to him a language so 
unworthy of his understanding. A great mau 
commands the affections of the people ; a pru- 
dent man does not complain when he lias lost 
them. Yet they are far from being lost to Mr. 
Townshend. He has treated our opinion a 
little too cavalierly. A young man is apt to 
rely too confidently upon himself, to be as at- 
tentive to his mistress as a polite and passion- 
ate lover ou{:ht to be. Perhaps he found her 
at first too easy a conquest. Yet I fancy she 
will be ready to receive him whenever lie 
thinks proper to renew his addresses. With 
all bis youth, his spirit, and his ap^iearance, it 
would be indecent in the lady to solicit h'a 
"••turn. 
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I have too mtieii respect for the abilities of 
Mr. Borne, to Halter myself that these gentle- 
men wiH ever be cordiallj re-unitcd. It is 
not, however, unreasonable to eipect that 
each of them shoutd act his separate part with 
honour ami integrity to the public. As for 
diflSerences of opinion upon speculative ques- 
tions, if we wait nntiithey are reconciled, the 
action of human aftairs must be suspended for 
ever. Bat neither are we to loolc for perfec- 
tion in any one man nor for agreement among 
many. When Lord Chatham affirms that the 
authority of the British Legislature is not su- 
preme over the Colonies in the same sense in 
which it is supreme over Great Britain ; when 
Lord Camden supposes a necessity, (which 
(he King is to judge of,) and, founded upon 
that necessity, attributes to the Crown a le- 
gal power (not ^ivea by the act itself,) to sus- 
pend the operation of an aet of the legisla- 
ture ; I listen to them both with diffidence 
and respect, but without the smallest degree 
of conviction or assent. Yet I doubt not they 
delivered their real sentiments, nor ought they 
to be hastily condemned. I too have a claim' 
to the candid interpretation of my country, 
when I acknowledge an involuntary, compul- 
sive assent to one very unpopular opinion. I 
lament the unhappy necessity, whenever it 
arises, of providing for the safety of the state 
by a temporary invasion of the personal li- 
berty of the subject. Would to God it were 
pract>able to reconcile these important ob- 
.lects, in every possible situation of public af- 
fairs ! I regard the legal liberty of the meanest 
man in^Bntain as much as my own, and would 
defend it with the same zeal. I know wc 
mnst stand or fall together. But I never can 
doubt, that the community has a right to com- 
mand, as well as to purchase the service of its 
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membfers. I see that right fonntled originally j 
upon a necessity which supersedes alt argo- 
inent. I see it established by usage ifDaie> 
moriaU and admitted by more than a tacit as* 
sent of the legislature. I conclude there is do 
remedy in the -nature of things for the grie- 
vance complained of; for, if there wen, it 
must long since have been redressed. Though 
numberless opportunities have presented them- 
selves* highly favourable to public liberty, no 
successful attempt has ever been siade for tiic 
relief of the subject in this article. Yet it has 
been felt and complained of ever since Eng- 
land bad a navy. The conditions which con- 
stitute this right must be taken together ; se- 
parately, they have little weight. It is not 
lair to argue, from any abase In the execution, 
to the illegality of the power; much less is a 
conclusion to be drawn from the navy to the 
lend ^rvice. A seaman can never be cm- 
ployed but against the enemies of his country. ^ 
The only case in which the King can have a 
right to arm his subjects in general, is that of 
a lorelgn force being actually lauded upon our 
coast. Whenever the case happens, no true 
Englishman will inquire whether the King's 
rigat to compel him to defend his country be 
the custom of England, or a grant of the legis- 
lature. With regard to the press for seamen, 
it does not follow that the symptons may not 
be softened, although the distemper cannot be 
. cured. Let bounties be increased as far as the 
public purse can sup{K>rt them. StilV they 
nave a limit; and when every reasonable ex- 
pense is incurred, it will be found, in fact, 
that the spur of the press is wanted to give 
operation to (he bounty. 

Upon the whole, 1 never had a doubt abonl 
the strict right of pressing, until I heard tliat 
Lord Mansfield had applauded Lord Ch&thani 
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for ddiverkig someUimg like this doctrine in 
the House of Lords. . That consideration stag- 
gered me not a little. But, upon reflection, 
hi» couduct accounts naturally for itself. He 
knew the doctrine was unpopular, and was 
ea^er to fix it upon the man who is the first 
object of his fear and detestation. The cun- 
ning Scotchman never speaks truth without a 
fraudulent design. In council, he generally 
affects to take a moderate part. Besides his 
natttinl timidity, it makes part of his political 
plan, never to be known to recommend vio- 
lent measures. When the guards are called 
forth to murder their fellow subjects, it is not 
by the ostensible advice of Lord Mansfield. 
That odious office, his prudence tells him, is 
better left to such men as Gower and Wey- 
mouth, as Harrington and Grafton. Lord 
Hillsborough wisely confines his firmness to 
the distant Americans. The designs of Mans- 
field are more subtle, more effectual, and se- 
sure. Who attacks the liberty of the press ? 
Lord Mansfield. Wlip invades the constitu- 
tional power of juries? Lord Mansfield. What 
judge ever challenged a juryman but Lord 
Mansfield ? Who was that judge, who, to save 
Ihe King's brother, affirmed that a man of the 
first rank and quality who obtains a verdict in 
a suit for criminal conversation, is entitled to 
no greater damages than the meanest me- 
chanic .^ Lord Mansfield. Who is it makes 
Commissioners of the Great Seal ? Lord Mans- 
field. Who is it that forms a decree for those 
Commissioners, deciding against Lord Chat- 
ham, and afterwards (finding himself opposed 
by the judges) declares in Parliament that he 
never had a doubt tliat the law was in direct 
opposition to that decree? Lord Mansfield. 
Who is he that has made it the study and prac- 
tice of bislifeto undermine andaltcrthe whok 
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system of jurisprudence in tbe court of King'? 
Bench? Lord Mansfield. There never existed 
a man but himself who answered exactly tn 
so compHcaled a description. Compared to 
these enormities, his original attachment to 
the Pretender (to whom his dearest brother 
was confidential secretary) is a virtue of the 
f.rst magnitude. But the hour of impeacb- 
raent will come, and neither he nor Grafton 
shall escape me. Naw let them make a com- 
mon cause against England and the House oi 
Hanover. A Stuart and a Murray should sym- 
patiiize with each other. 

When I refer to signal instances of unpo]fti- 
lar opinions, delivered and maintained by men 
who may well be supposed to have no view 
but the public good, 1 do not mean to rene\i'' 
the discussion of such opinions. I should be 
sorry to revive the dormant questions of Siamv 
Act, Corn Billy or Prtss Warrant. I mean only 
to illustrate one useful proposition, whicli it 
is the intention of this paper to incnicate, Thct 
mot should vol generally reject the frienrtship or 
$ervices of any man^ because he differs from us 
in a particular opinion. This will Dot appear 
a superiluous caution, if we observe the ordi- 
nary conduct oi mankind. In public affairs, 
there is the least chance of a perfect concur- 
rence of sentiment or inclination : yet even- 
man is able to contribute something to the 
common stock, and no man's contribntion 
should be rejected. If individuals bave no 
virtues, their vices may be of use to us. f cart^ 
not with what principle the new born patrio: 
is animated, if the measures he supports are 
beneficial to the community. The nation h 
interested in his conduct. His motives art 
his own. The properties of a patriot are pe 
rishable in the individual ; but there is a quick 

"cession of subjects, and the breed is wortb 
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preserving. The spirit i)f the Americans may- 
be an useful example to us Our dogs and 
borates are only English upon English ground ; 
but patriotism, it seems, may be improved by 
transplanting. 1 will not reject a bill wbich 
tends toconhne pariiamentaiy privilege within 
reasonable bounds, though it should be stolen 
from the house of Cavendish, an4 introduced 
by Mr Onslow. The features of the infant 
are a proof of the descent, and vindicate the 
noble birth from the baseness of the adoption. 
I willingly accept of a sarcasm from Coloiiel 
Barre, or a simile from Mr. Burke. Even.thc 
silent vote of Mr. Cal craft is worth reckoning 
in a division. . What though he riots in the. 
plunder of the army, and has only determined 
to be a patriot when he could not be a peer ? 
Let ns profit by the assistance of such men 
while they are with us, and place them, if it 
be possible, in the post of danger to prevent 
desertion. The yi^ary Wedderburne, the pom- 
pous Suffolk, never threw away the scabbard, 
nor ever went upon a forlorn hope. They 
always treated the King's Servants as men 
with whom, some time or other, they might 
probably be in friendship. VVhen a man, who 
stands forth for the public, has gone that length 
from which there is no practicable retreat, 
when he has given that kind of personal of- 
fence, which a pious monarch never pardons, 
I then begin to think him in earnest, and that 
he will never have occasion to solicit the for^ 
dveness of his country. But instances of a 
determination so entire and unreserved are 
rarely met with. Let us take mankind as they 
are : let us distribute the virtues and abilities 
of individuals according to tbeolBces they af- 
fect ; and, when they quit the service, let us 
endeavour to supply their places with better 
men than we have lost. In this country the<e 
are always candidates enough for popular fa- 
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your. The tem^^e of fame is the sbotteatpu- 

sage to riches and perferment. 

Above all thiugSr let rae guard my country- 
men against the meanness and folly of accept* 
Ing of a. trifling or moderate compensation for 
extraordinary and essential injuries. Our ene- 
mies treat us as the cunning trader does the 
unslcilful Injiian ; they magnify their gene- 
rosity, when they ^ive us baubles of little pra- 
porlionate value tor ivory and gold. The 
same House of Commons who robbed the 
constituent body of their right of free elec- 
tion^ who presume to make a law, under pre- 
tence of declaring it; who p|aid our good 
King's debts, without once inquiring how they 
were incurred ; who gave thanks for repeated 
murders committed at home, and for national 
infamy incurred abroad ; who screened Lord 
Mansfield; who imprisoned the magistrates 
of the metropolis for asserting the subject's 
ri^ht to the protection of the laws ? who erased 
a judicial record and ordered all proceedings 
in a criminal suit to be suspended ; this very 
House of Commons have graciously consented 
that their ow^n Memberf may be compelled to 
pay their debts, and that contested elections 
shall, for the future, be determined with some 
decent regard to the merits of the case. The 
event of the suit is of no consequence to the 
Crown. While parliaments are septennial, the 
purchase of the sitting member, or of the pe- 
titioner, makes but the difference of a day. 
Concessions such as these are of little moment 
to the sum of things ; unless it be to prove 
that the worst of men are sensible of the inju- 
res they have done us, and perhaps to de- 
monstrate to us the imminent danger of onr 
fiituation. In the shipwreck of the state, tri- 
fles float, and are preserved ; while evey thing 
Mid and valuable sinks to the bottom, and is 
lostforever. JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LX. 

To the Printer of tlu PubHe AdaeriUtr. 

9(m» October 16, 1771. 

1 AM convinced that Ja»ius is incapable pf 
wiJIuliy misrepresenting any maA's opinion > 
Bfid ibnt bis inclination leads nini to treat Lord 
Camden witb particular candour and respect. 
The doctrine attributed to bim by Junius, as 
Im* as it ^oea, corresponds with that stated by 
>ionr correspondent Scasvola, who seems to 
-make n distinction without a difference. Lord 
Camden, it is agreed, did certainly maintain, 
that, in the recess of Parliament, the King 
(by which we all mean the King in Council y 
fir the Executive Pow«r) might suspend the 
operation of an Act of the Legislature; and 
lie founded his doctrine upon a supposed ne- 
cessity, of which the King, in the first in;>tance, 
»3ust be judge. The Lords and Commons 
cannot be judges of it io thclSrst instance, for 
{they do not exist. Thus far Junius. 

But, says Scaevola, Lord Camden made 
.Parliament, and not the King, judges of the 
necessity. That Parliament may review the 
.nets of Minislers, is unquestionable ; but there 
is a wide dtU'erencc between saying, that the 
Crown has n legal power, and that Ministers 
may cct at tkeir peril. VVlien we say that an 
act' is illp!:al, we mean that it is forbidden by 
ft joint resolution of the three estates. How 
a «ub8(*(^uent resolution of two of those branch- 
es can make it legal, «6 i/Ulio, will require ei- 
))laftation. If it oould, the consequence tvould 
be truly dreadful, especially in these times. 
'Inhere is no act of arbitrary power, which the 
JCiug might not attribute to necessity, and for 
which he would not be secure of ofotainine 
the approbation of his prostituted Lords and 
P 2 
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Commons. If .Lord Camden admits that Ihe 
-subsequent sanction of Parliament was neces- 
sary to make the proclamation legal, why did 
he so obstinately oppose the bill, which was 
soon after brought in, for indemnifyinjs; all 
those persons wlio had acted under it ? If that 
bill had not l)een passed, I am ready to matn- 
tnin, in direct contradiction to Lord Camden's 
doctrine (taken as ^csevola states it) thai a li- 
tigious exporter of corn, who bad suffered in 
Ills property, in conseqnence of ll>e procla- 
mation, might have laid his action against the 
custom-house officers, and would infallibly 
have recovered damages. No jury could re- 
fuse them ; and if I, who am by no means 
litigious, had been so injured, I would assiH*- 
cdly have instituted a suit in Westminster- 
hall, on purpose to try the question of right. 
1 would have done it on a principle of defi- 
ance of the pretended power of either or both 
Houses to makq declarations inconsistent with 
law ; and I have no doubt that, with an act 
of J*urliament on my side, I should have been 
too strong for them all. This is the way which 
an Englishman should speak and act : and not 
sutfcr dangerous precedents to he established, 
bncHuse the circumstances are favourable or 
palliating. 

With regard to Lord Camden, the truth is, 
that he iiwu^vertantly overshot himself, as ap- 
pears plainly by that unguarded mention of a 
ff/rnnm/ of forti/ days, which I myself heard. 
Inslpad of assertlnt, that the procJamation 
was hgalj he should have said, " My Lords, 
** 1 know the proclamation was illegal ; but 1 
« advised it because it was indispensably ne- 
" cessary, to save the kingdom from famine ; 
'< and I submit mytelf to tbc justice aod mer- 
** cy of n>y country." 

Such language as this would have been 
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manly} ratioira]} and consistent : not unfit for 
a lawyer^ and every way worthy of a great 
man. f HILO JUNIUS. 

P. S. If Scaevola should think proper to 
write 9gain upon this subject, I beg of him to 

five me a direct answer ; that is, a plain af* 
rmative or negative to the following ques- 
tions : In the interx'al between the publishing 
such a proclamation (or order of council) as 
that in question, and its receiving the sanction 
of the two Houses, of what nature is it ? Is 
it legal or illegal ? or, is it neither one nor the 
other ? I mean to be candid, and will point 
out to him the consequence of his answer 
either way. If it be legal, it wants no farther 
sanction : if it be illegal, the subject is not 
bound to obey it, consequently it is an useless, 
nugatory act, even as to its declared purpose. 
Before the meeting of Parliament, the whole 
mischief which it means to prevent will have 
been completed. 



LETTER LXI. 

To Zeno. 

Sir, October 17, 1771. 

The sophistry of your letter in defence of 
Lord Mansfield is adapted to the character 
you defend. But Lord Manslield is a man of 
form, nnd seldom in his behaviour transgresses 
the rules of decorum. I shall imitate his 
Lordship's good manners, and leave you in 
the full possession of his principles. I ivill 
not call you liar, Jesuit, or villain ; but with 
all the politeness imaginable, perhaps, I may 
prove you so. 
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Like ofber fair pleaders m Lord Maiisfield'fi 
lehool of justice* yon answer Junius by sni** 
quoting his words^ ancT inistating his propose 
tions. If I am candid cnoogli to admit that 
this is the very logic taught at St. Omer*», yos 
win readily allow that it is the constant prae* 
tice in the Court of King's Bench. Junius doei 
not say that he never nad a doubt abotit th6 
strict ri^ht of pressing, tUlhekneio LordMant^ 
fitld wan 9f the same opinion. His words arej 
unifl he heard that Lord Mansfield had appltiud^ 
ed Lord Chatham for tnaimtaming thai doctrine 
in the House of Lords. It was not the acci- 
dental concurrence of Lord Manstiekl's opin* 
ion, but the suspicious applause given by a 
cunning Scotchman to the man he detests^ 
that raised and justified a doubt in the mind 
of Junius. The question is not, whether Lord- 
Mansfield be a man of learning and abilities» 
(which Junius has never disputed) ; but whe- 
ther or no he abuses aud misapplies his ts*' 
lenta. 

Junius did not say that Lord Mansfield had 
advised the calling out of the guards. On the 
contrary, his plain meaning is^ that he left that- 
odious office to men less cunning than him- 
self. Whether Lord Mansfield's doctrine con" 
oeming libels be or be not an attack upon the 
liberty of the press, is a question whiehthe 
public in general are very well able to deter-' 
mine. I shall not enter into it at present Nor 
do I think it necessary to say much to a roan, 
who had the daring confidence to say to a ju- 
ry, " Grentlemen, y^ou are to bring in a verdict 
" ffuUty or not pUUy ; but whether the dc* 
« fendant be guilty or innocent, is not matter 
" for your consideration." Clothe it in wh«t 
language you will, this is the sum total of 
Lord Mansfield's doctrine. If not| let Zen« 
shpw as the difiference. 
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8itt> itteetos, the Hberty of ike preu map be 
tAtaedf and the abuae of a vaiuahlt privilege is 
Ike e9rtein meant to lost U. The first I admit > 
bot let tbe abuse be siibinitted to a juiy ; a 
nficieBt) and, indeed) the only -legal and con*- 
sHtutional check npon the license of tbe pres^. 
The second I flatly deny. In direct contra- 
ction to Lord Mansfield, I affirm, that << the 
« abase of a valoable privilege it not the cer- 
" tain means to lose H :" if it were, the En- 
glish nation would have few privileges left ; 
TOT, where is the privilege that has not, at one 
time or other, been abused by individuals ? 
But it is falste in reason and equity that paN 
ticular abuses should produce a general for« 
feiture*. Shall the community be deprived of 
tbe protection of the laws, because there are 
roboers and murderers ? Shall the community 
be punished, because individuals have ofllena- 
ed? Lord Mansfield says so, consistently 
enough with bis principles ; but I wonder to 
find him so eiplicit. Yet, for one concession, 
however estorted, I confess myself obliged to 
him. The liberty of the press is, after all, a 
vakinble privilege. 1 agree with him most 
heartily, and will defend it against him. 

You ask mC) what juryman was challenged 
by Lord Mansfield ? t tell you } his name was 
Benson, When* his name was called. Lord 
Mansfield ordered tbe clerk to pass him by. 
As for his reasons, you may ask himself, for 
he assigned none : but I can tell you what all 
men thought of it. This Benson had been re- 
fractory upon a former jury, and would not 
accept of the law as delivered by Lord Mans- 
field *, but had the in^udenee to pretend to 
think for himulf. But you, it seems, honest 
Zeno> know nothing of the matter You ne- 
ver read Junins^s letter to your patron : You 
sever heard of the inteodca iDstructionsfron 
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the city to impeach Zx>rd Mansfield : Yoa ne* 
ver heard by what deiterity of Mr. Patterson 
that measure was prevented. How wonder- 
fully ill some people are informed ! 

Junius did never atfirm, that the crime of 
seducing the wife of a mechanic or n peer, is 
not the same, taken in a moral or religious 
view. What he affirmed in contradiction to 
the levelling principle so lately adopted by 
Lord Mansfield, v^as, tiiai the damages should 
be proporlioned to the rank and fortune of the 
parlies: and for this plain reason (admitted by 
every other judge that ever sat in Wertmin- 
stei>ball) because what is a compen.sation or 
penalty to one man, is none to another. The 
sophistical distinction you attempt to draw 
between the person injured and the person 
injuring, is Mansfield all over. If you can 
once establish the proposition, that the iojer- 
cd party is not entitled to receive large dam- 
agss, it follows, pretty plainly, that the party 
injuring should not l>c compelled to pay them : 
consequently, the King's brother is etlectually 
screened by Lord Mansfield's doctrine. Your 
reference to Nathan and David comes natu- 
rally in aid of your patron's professed system 
of jurisprudence. He is fond of introducing 
into the Court of King's Bench any law that 
contradicts or excludes the pommon law of 
Kngland ; whether it be canon, civil, jus gen- 
tium, or Levitical. But, Sir, the Bible is the 
code of our religious faith, not of our muni- 
cipal jurisprudence: and though it was the 
pleasure of God to inflict a particular punish- 
ment upon David's crime (taken as a breach 
of his divine commands) and to send bis pro- 
phet to denounce it, an English ,piry have no- 
thing to do either with David or the prophet. 
They consider the crime only as it is a breach 
of order, an injury to an individual, and an 
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offence to society ; and they judge of it by 
certain positive rales of law or by tlie prac- 
tice of their ancestors. Upon the whole, the 
after God*8 own k^art is much indebted to you 
tor comparing him to the Duke of Cumber- 
land. That his Royal Highness may be the 
.man after Lord Mansfield's own hearty seems 
•much more probable ; and you, I think, Mr. 
Zeno, might succeed tolerably well in the 
character of Nathan. The evil deity, the pro- 
phet, and the royal sinner, would be very 
proper company for one another. 

You say, Lord Manstield did not make the 
commissioners of the Great Seal, and that he 
only advised the King to appoint. I believe 
Junius meant no more ; and the distinction is 
hardly worth disputing. 

You say he did not deliver an opinion upon 
Lord Chatham's appeal. I affirm that he did, 
directly in favour of the appeal. This is a 
point of fact to be determined by evidence 
only. But you assign no reason for his sup- 
posed silence, nor for his desiring a conference 
with the V judges the day before. Was not dll 
Westminster-hall convinced that he did it 
with a view to puzzle them with some per- 
plexing question, and in hopes of bringing 
some of them over to him ? You say the 
commissioners were very capable of framing 
u decree for themselves. By the fact, it only 
appears, that they were capable of framing 
an illegal one; whicli, 1 apprehend, is not 
mnch to the credit either of their learning or 
inteerity. 

We are both agreed, that Lord Mansfield 
has incessantly laboured to introduce new 
modes of proceeding in the court where he 
. presides : but vou attribute it to an honest 
real in behalf of innocence, oppressed by 
quibble and chicane. 1 say, that be has in- 
troduced new law too, and removed the land- 
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marks established by former decisions. I s&r, 
that his view is, to chani^e a eonrt of commoR 
law into a court of equity, and to bring every 
thing within the arbitri^m of a pratoriAn coutt. 
The public must determine between us. Bat 
now for his merits. First then, the establish- 
ment of the judges in their places for life, 
(which you teli us was advised by htfrd Mans- 
field) was a concession merely to catch the 
people. It bore the appearance of a royai 
Dounty, but had nothing real in it The judg- 
es were already for life, excepting In the case 
of a demise. Your boasted bill only provides, 
tliat it shall not he in the power ot ttie King's 
successor to remove (hem. At the best, there- 
fore, it is only a legacy, not a gift, on the part 
of his present Majesty, since, for himself, he 
gives up nothing. That he did oppose Lord 
Camden and Lord Northlogton upon th6 pro- 
clamation against the expoitation of corn, is 
most true, and with great ability. With hU 
talents, and talcing the right side of so clear & 
question, it was impossible to speak ill. His 
motives are not so easily penetrated. They 
who are acquainted with the state of politics 
at that period, will judge of them somewhat 
differently from Zerio. Of the popular bHI?, 
which you say he supported in the House of 
Lords, the most material is unquestionably 
that of Mr. Grenville for deciding contested 
elections. But I should be glad to know upon 
what possible pretence, any member of the 
upper House could oppose such a bill, after tt 
had passed the House of Commons ? I do not 
pretend to know what share be bad in "pro- 
moting the other two bills ; but I am ready to 
give him all the credit you desire. Still you 
will find, that a whole life of deliberate in^- 
quityis ill atoned for by doing now and then 
a laudable actioni upon a mixed or doiibtfiU 
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junii^iple. If it be unworthy of bim, Ifaos un- 
gratefully treated; to labour r>ny longer fortbd 
public, ID God's name let biui retire. His bro- 
ther's patron (whose health he once was anx- 
ious for) is dead; but the son of thiit unfor- 
tunate prince survives, and I dare say, will 
be ready to receive him. 

PHILO JUJSIUS, 



LETTER LXII. 

To tm Advocate in ilie Cqwe of ike People, 
Sir, October 16, 1771. 

Tou do not treat Junius fairly. You would 
not have condemned him so nastily, if you 
had ever read Judge Foster's argument upon 
the legality of pressing seamen. A man who 
has not read that argument, is not qualified to 
speak accurately upon the subject. In an- 
swer to strong facts and fair reasoning, you 
produce nothing but a vague comporison be- 
tween two things which have little or no re- 
semblance to each other. General Warrants, 
It is true, had been often issued ; but they had 
never been regularly Questioned or resisted un- 
til the case of Mr. Wilkes. He brought them 
to trial ; and the moment thejr were tried , they 
were declared illegal. This is not the case of 
Press Warrants They have been complained of, 
questioned, and resisted in a thousand instan- 
ces ; but still the legislature h^ve never inter- 
posed^ nor bus there ever been a formal deci- 
«ion against them in any of the superior courts. 
On the contrary, they have been frequently 
recognized and admitted by Parliament : and 
there are judicial opinions given in their fa- 
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vour by judges of the first character. Under 
the various circumstances stated by Juntos, 
^e has a rigiit to conclude for himself, that 
there is no remedy. If you have a good one 
to propose, yqu may depend upon the asais* 
tance and applause of Junius. The magistrate 
who guards tlie liberty of the individual, de« 
serves to be commended. But let him remem- 
ber, that it is also his duty 'to provide for, or 
at least not to hazard,' the safety of the com- 
munity. If, in the case of a foreign war, and 
the expectation of an invasion, you would 
rather keep your fleet in harbour, than man 
it by pressing seamen, who refuse the bounty, 
I have done. 

You talk of disbanding the army with won- 
derful ease and indifference. If a wiser man 
held such language, I should be apt to suspect 
his sincerity. 

As for keeping up a much greater number 
of seamen in time of peace, it is not to be 
done : you will oppress the merchant, you 
will distress trade, and destroy the nursery 
of your seamen. He must be a miserable 
statesman who voluntarily^ by the same act, 
increases the public expense, and lessens the 
means of supporting it. PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER LXIII. 

October 22, 1771. 

A FniE^TD of* Junius desires it may be ob- 
served (in answer to A Barrister at Law ;) 

1. That the fact of Lord Mansfield's having 
ordered n juryman to be passed by (which 
poor Zeno never heard of) is now formally 
admitted. When Mr. Benson's name was call- 
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ed, I^rd Mansfield was observed to fluab in 
the face (a signal of guilt not uncommon with 
htm) and cried out, Pats him by» This i talce 
to be something more than a peremptory cUal- 
leoge : it is an unlawful eommaiul, witbout unj 
reason assigned. That the counsel did not 
resist, is true ; but this might happen either 
from inadvertance, or a criminal complaisance 
to Lord Mansfield. You barristers are too apt 
to be civil to my Lord Chief Justice, at tlie 
expense of your clients. 

2. Junius did never say, that Lord Mans- 
field had destroyed the liberty of the press. 
« That his Lordship has laboured lo deslroy^ that 
« his doctrine b an allack upon the liberty of 
'* the press, that it is an invasion of the right 
« of juries," are the propositions maintained 
by Junius. His opponents never answer him 
in point ; for they never meet hidi fairly upon 
bis own ground 

3. Lord Mansfield's policy, in endeavouring 
to screen his unconstitutional doctrines be- 
hind an act of the lei^isiature, is easily un- 
derstood. Let every Englishman stand upon 
•his guard : the right of Juries to return a gen- 
eral verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is a part 
of our constitution. It stands in no need of 
a bill, either enacting or declaratory, to con- 
firm it. 

4. With regard to the Grosvenor cause, it 
is pleasant to observe, that the doctrine attri- 
buted by Junius to Lord Mansiielil, is admit- 
ted by Zeno, and directly defended The 
Barrister has not the assurance to deny it flat- 
ly ; but he evades the charge, and softens the 
doctrine, by such poor contemptible quibbles 
as cannot impose upon the meanest under- 
«tandln|^. 

5. The quantity of business in tlie Court of 
King's Bench, proves nothing but the litigious 
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Spirit of the people, erising from the great In- 
ereai^e of wealth &nd commerce. These, how* 
ever, are now upon the declhie, and will soon 
leave nothing but law-suita l>ehind them. 
V^hen Junius affirms, that Lord Mansfield has 
laboured to alter the system of jurisprudence 
in the court where bis Lordship presides, be 
spe&ks to those who are able to look a KtUe 
farther than the vulgar.- Besides, that the mul- 
titude are easily deceived by the imposing 
names of equity and substantial jvstiee, it does 
not follow that a judge, who introduces into 
his court new modes of proceeding, and new 
principles of law, intends, in every instance, 
to decide unjustly. Why should he, where he 
has no interest ? We say, that Lord Mansfield 
is a bad marif and a worse judge; bi^t we do 
not say that he is a mere devil. Our adversa- 
ries would fain reduce us to the difficulty of 
proving too much. This artifice, however, 
shall not avail him. The truth of the matter Ls 
plainly this: when Lord Mansfield has suc- 
ceeded in bis scheme of changing a court of 
Common Law to a court of Equity, he will 
have it in his power to do injustice whenever 
he thinks proper This, though a wicked pur- 
pose, is neither absurd nor unattainable 

6. The last paragraph, relative to Lord 
Chatham's cause, cdunot be answered It part- 
ly refers to facts of too secret a nature to be 
ascertained, and partly is unintelligible. « Up- 
<* on one point the cause is decided against 
** Lord Chatham : upon another point it is de- 
« cided for him." Both the law and the lan- 
guage are well suited to a barrister! If I have 
any guess at this honest gentleman's meanings 
it is^ " That whereas the Coromissipners of 
" the Great Seal saw the question in" a point 
"of view unfavourable to Lord Chatham, 
« and decreed accordingly; Lord Mansfield, 
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<<«at of Bheer It>ve and kmdness to Lord 
*^Ctiatbaii], took the pains to place it in a 
« point of view more favonrable to the flrp- 
« psUant." Credat Judau* Jlppella. So curi* 
Otis au assertion would stagger the faith of 
Mr. Sylva. 



LETTER LXIV. 

November 2, 1771. 

We are desired to make the following de- 
claration, in behalf of JuniuSi upon three ma- 
terial points, on which fats opinion has been 
mistaken or misrepresented. 

1. Junius considers the ri|;htof taxing the 
Colonies, by an act of the British Legislature, 
as a speculative right merely, never to be ex- 
erled, nor ever to be renounced. To his judg- 
ment it appears plain, " That the general ren- 
« sonings which were employed against that 
" power, went directly to our whole legislative 
« right ; and that one part of it could not be 
<* yielded to such arguments) without a virtual 
« surrender Of all the rest." 

2. Tliat^ with regard to press warrants, 
his arguments should be talcen in his own 
words, and answered strictly ; that compari- 
sons may sometiiAes illustrate, but prove no- 
thing ; and that, in this case, an appeal to the 
passions is uafair, and unnecessary. Junius 
feels and acknowledges the evil in the most 
express terms, and will show himself ready to 
concur in ahy rational plan that may provide 
for the liberty of the individual, without ha- 
Earding the safety of the community. At the 
same time he expects that the evil, such as it 
is, be not exaggerated or misrepresented. In 
general, it is not unjust, that, when the rich 
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Lord Pomfret, at which every Knerttlimaii 
shU4lders, my honest Lord Mansfield found 
hiwscit, iy mere aeddeni, in the Court of King*s 
Bench, otherwise he would have done won- 
ders in defence of law and property! The 
pitiful evasion is adapted to the character. 
But Junius will never justify himself by the 
example of this bad man. The distinction be- 
tween doir^ urongj and avoiding to do right, 
belongs to Lord Mansfield. Junius disclaims it. 



LETTER LXV. 

To Lord Chief Justice Mawfidd. 

November 3, 1771, 

At the Intercession of three of your coun- 
trymen, you have bailed a man, who, F pre- 
sume, is also a Scotchmanj and whom the Lord 
Mayor of London had refused to bail. I do 
not mean to enter into an examination of the 
partial, sinister motives of your conduct; but, 
confining myself strictly to the fact, I affirm 
that you have done that which, b^r law, you 
were not warranted to do. The thief was ta- 
ken in the theft : the stolen goods were found 
upon him, and he made no defence. In these 
circumstances (the truth of which yon dare 
not deny, because it is of public notoriety,) it 
could not stand indifferent whether he was 
guilty or not, much less could there be any 
presumption of his innocence ; and in these 
circumstances, I affirm, in contradiction to 

Jrou, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, that by the 
Bws of England, he was not hoilabU, If ever 
Mr. Eyre should be brought to trial, we shall 
hear what you have to say for yourself; and 
I pledge m]f'self, before God and my country, 
in proper time and place, to make good my 
chnrge against von. JI?NIU9. ' 
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LETTER hXWL 

To iht Prinier of the Public Mvertmr. 

November 9y 1771. 

Juirius enga^d to make good his charga 
against Lard Ckuf Judiee Mmu/Uld, some time 
before the meeting of Parliament, in order 
that the House ot Commons may, if they think 
proper, make it one article in the impeach* 
ment of the said Lord Chief Justice. 



LETTER LXVII. 

To hU Gract the Duke of OrafiofL 

November 27, 1771. 

What is the reason, my Lord, that, when 
almost every man in the kmgdom, without 
<fistinctioii of principles or party, exults in the 
ridiculous defeat of Sir James JLowther, when 
godd and bad men unite in one common opi« 
nion of that barohet, and triumph in his dis* 
tress, as if the event (without any reference . 
to vice or virtue,) were interesting to human 
nature, your Grace alone should appear so 
rofserablv depressed and aiflicted? In such 
universal joy, I know not where you will look 
for a compliment of condolence, unless you 
appeal to the tender sympathetic sorrows of 
Mrs. Bradshaw. That cream-coloured gentle* 
man's tears, affecting as thev are, carry eon* 
solation along with tnem. He never weep8» 
but like an April shower, with a lambent ray 
of sunshine upon his countenance. From the 
i^oUntai of honest men upon this joyful occa- 
von, f do not mean to.draw any conelusion 
Q 
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to your Ghrace. Tbey naturally rejoite when 
they see a signal instance of tyranny resisted 
with success, of treachery exposed to the de- 
rision of the world> an infamous informer de- 
featedi and an impudent robber dragscd to 
the public gibbet. But in the other class of 
mankind, I own I expected to meet tlie Duke 
of Grafton. Men who had any regard for jus- 
tice, nor any sense of honour ^seem as heartily 
pleased with Sir James Lowther's well de- 
served punishment, as if it did not constitute 
an example against themselves. The unlMippy 
l^ronetbas no friends, even among those who 
resemble him. You, my lord, are not reduced 
to so deplorable a state of dei-eliction ; every 
yiliain in the kingdom is your friend ; and in 
Gomplinient to such amity, I think you should 
suffer your dismal countenance to clear up. 
Besides, my Lord, I am a little anxious for the 
consisteney of your character. You violate 

S»ur own roles of decorum^ when you do not 
suit the man you have betrayed. 
The divine justice of retribution seems now 
to have be^n its progress. Deliberate trea- 
chery entails punishment upon the traitor. 
There is no possibility of escaping it, even in 
the highest rank to which the consent of so- 
etety can exalt the meanest and worst of men. 
The forced, unnatural union of Luttrell and 
Middlesex was an omen of another unnatural 
union, by which indefeasible uifamy is attach- 
ed to the house of fironswick. If one of those 
acts was virtuous and honourable, the best of 
Princes, 1 thank God, is happily rewarded for 
it hv the other. Your Grace, it has been said, 
had some share in reeommendtng Colonel 
Luttrell to the King ; or was it only the gentle 
Bradshaw who made himself answerable for 
the good behaviour of his friend ? An intimate 
connection baslong subsisted between htm and 
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(he worthy Lord Iraham. It arose from n for- 
liniate shDllarity of principles^ cemented 1^ 
the constant mediation of their commoa 
friend, Miss Daris.* 

* There is a certain family in this countrr, on 
ivhfch nature seems to have entailed an hereditarjr 
baseness of disposition. As far as their history has 
been known, the son baS reeularlv improved opoo 
tbe viCciS of his lather, and has taken care totraos- 
niit them pure and undiminished into the bosom 
of his successor. In the Senate, their abililies hav« 
confined them to those humble, sordid services ia 
which the scavengers of the Miuiptry are usually 
employed. But in the memoirs of private treach- 
ery, they stand 6r8t and unrivalled. The follow- 
ing story will serve to illustrate the character of 
this respectable family, and to convince the world 
that the present possessor has as clear a title to 
tbe infamy of his ancestors, as he has to their es- 
tate. It deserves to be recorded, for the curiosity 
of the fact, and should be given to tlie public as a 
warning to every honest member of society. 

The present Lord Irnham, who is now io (he de- 
cline of life, lately cultivated the acquaintance of 
ayoimger brother of a family with which he had 
lived in some degree of intimacy, and friendsliip. 
Tbe yaungman had long been tbe dupe of a most 
unhappy attachment to a common prostitute. His 
friends and relations foresaw the consequences of 
this connection, and did every thing that depended 
upon Ihem to save bim from niin. But be had a 
friend in Lord Irnham, whose advice rendered all 
their endeavours inefiectual. This hoary letcher, 
not contented with the enjoyment of his friend's 
mistress, was base enough totake advantage of the 
passions and folly of the voung man, and persuade 
ed him to marry her. He descended even to per- 
form the office of father to the prostitute. He gavA 
her to his friend, who was en tbe point of leavini^ 
tlie kingdom, and the next night lay with her him' 
self. 

Whether tbe depravity of the human heart can 
produce any thing more base and detestable than 
this fact, must be left andetennmed, until the son 
shall arrive at his father's age and experientc. 
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Tel I confess I shoald be sony that the op. 
probrious infamy of this match should reach 
beyond the family. We have now a better 
reason than ever K> pray for the long life of 
the best of Princes, and the welfare of bis 
royal usue, I will not mix any thing ominous 
with my prayers ; but let Parliament look to 
k. A Luttrell shall never succeed to the Crown 
of England. If (he hereditary virtues of tho 
family deserve a kingdom, Scotland will be a 
proper retreat for them. 

The next is a most remarkable instance of 
the goodness of Providence. The just law of 
retaliation has at last overtaken the little con- 
temptible tyrant of the North. To this son- 
in-law of your dearest friend, the Elarl of Butey 
you meant to transfer the Duke of Portland's 
property ; and you hastened the grant with 
an expedition unknown to the Treasury, that 
he might have it time enough to give a deci- 
sive turn to the election for the county. The 
immediate consequence of this flagitious rob* 
bery was, that he lost the election which you 
meant to insure him, and with such signal cir- 
cumstances of scorn, reproach, and insult (to 
aay nothing of the general exultation of all 

Eirties) as (excepting the King's brotber-in- 
w. Colonel Luttrell, and old Simon, his fa- 
ther-in-law) hardly ever fell upon a gentleman 
in this country. In the event, he loses the 
very property of which he thought he had got- 
ten possession, and after em expense which 
would have paid the value of the land in ques- 
tion twenty times over. The forms of villany, 
you see, are necessary to its success. Here- 
after you will act with greater circumspec- 
tion, and not drive so directly to your object. 
To snatch a grace beyond the reoch of com- 
mon treachery, is an exception, not a rule. 
And now, my good Lord, does not your 
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toasctovB heart inform yoa, that (he justice 
of retribation begins to operate, and that it 
may soon approach your person ? Do you 
tionk that Junius has renounced the Middle- 
sex, election ? or that the King's timber shall 
be refused to the Royal Navy with impunity? 
or that you shall hear no more of Ibe sale of 
that patent to Mr. Hine, which you endea- 
voured to screen, by suddenly dropping your 
prosecution of Samuel Vau^an, when the 
rule against him was made absolute ? I be- 
lieve, indeed, there never was such an instance 
in all the history of negative impudence. But it 
shall not save you. The very sunshine you 
live in is a prelude to your dissolution. When 
Ton are ripe, you shall be plucked. 
^ JUNIUS. 

P. S, I beg you wifl convey to your Gra- 
cious Master my humble congratulations upon 
the glorious success of peerages and pensions 
so lavishly distributed as the rewards of Irish 
virtue. 



LETTER LXVni. 

To Lmrd Chief Justice Mansfield, 

January 21, 1772. 

I BAVK undertaken to prove, that when, at 
the intercJession of three of your countrymen, 
you bailed John Erye^ you did that %Bhieh by 
law you uere not warranted to do : and that a 
felon, under the circumstances* of bein^ taken 
in tkef€U!t, with the stolen goods upon htm, and 
nudeing no defenect is not Mailable by the laws 
of England. Your learned advocates have 
interpreted this charge into a denial, that th« 
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Coari of ICing*s Bench, or the Judges of that 
Coarty daring the veKation, have any gmter 
authority to bail for criminal offences than a 
jastice of peace. With the instance before 
me, I am supposed to qaestion your power of 
doing wrong, and to deny the existence of a 
power, at the same moment that I arraifn the 
illegal exercise of it But the opinions c? sach 
men, whether wilful in their malignity, or sia- 
eere in their ignorance, are unworthy of my 
notice. You, Lord Maa^eld, did not under- 
stand me so ; and 1 promise you, your cause 
requires an abler defence. I am now to make 
good my charge against yon. However doll 
'my argument, the snbjeet of it is interesting. 
1 shall be honoured with the attention of the 
public, and have a right to demand the atten- 
tion of the legislature. Supported as I am, 
by the whole body of the erimmal law of Eng- 
land, I have no doubt of establishing my charge. 
If, on your part, you shall have no plain sob- 
stantial defence, out should endeavour to shel- 
ter yourself under the quirk and evasion of a 
practistttg lawyer, or under the mere insulting 
Assertion of power, without riglit, the reputa- 
tion you pretend to ^s gone for ever ; you 
stand degraded from the respect and authority 
of your office, and are no longer, de jure, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 

This letter, my Lord, is addressed not so 
much to you as to the public. Learned as you 
are, and quick in apprehension, few argu- 
ments are necessary to satisfy you, that you 
have done that, which, by law, you were not 
warranted to do. Your conscience already 
tells you, that you have sinned against knoir- 
ledge, and that, whatever defence von make, 
contradicts your own internal conviction. But 
other men are willing enough to take the law 
^pon trust. They rely upon your anthority, 
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because they are too indolent toseafoh forin«- 
formation ; or^ coneeiving that tliere is some 
taystery in the laws of their country, which 
lawyers. are only qualified to explain^ they dis* 
trust their jndgmenti and volunt^ly renonnc* 
the right of thinking for themselves. With aU 
the evidence of history before them „ from 
Tresilian to JefferieSf from Jeff&rks to Mant* 
field, they will not believe it possU^le, that a 
learned judge can act in direct contradiction 
to those la%vS) whkh he is supposed to 
make the study of his life, and which he has 
sworn to administer faithfully. Super8titioii 
is certainly not the chararteristic of thb age ; 
vet some men are bigotted in politics^ who am 
Infidels in religion. I do not desr^ic of ma« 
king them ashamed of their credulity. 

The charge I brought against vonwerorcss- 
ed in terms guarded and well considered. 
They do not deny the strict power of the 
Judes of the Court of King's Bench to bail in 
cases not bailable by a justice of peace, nor 
replivisable by the common writ, or ex ojffunOf 
by the Sheritf. I well know the practice of 
the Court, and by what legal rules it ought to 
be directed. But, far from meaning to soften 
or diminish the force of those terms I have 
made use of, 1 now go beyond them and affirm. 
1. That the superior power of bailing for 
felony, claimed by the Court of King's Bench, 
is founded upon the opinion of lawyers, and 
the practice of the Court; that the assent of 
the legislature to this power is merely nega- 
tive, and that it is not supported by any poM- 
tive provision in any statute whatsoever. It 
it be, produce the statute. ^ , ^ ^ 

a. Admitting thai the judges of the Comt 
of King's Bench are vested with a discretion- 
ary power to examine and judge of circnm- 
rtancesand allegations which a justice of peace 
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is not permitted to consider, I affirm ^batiiie 
Jucbesy in the use and application of that dis- 
crettonary power, are as strictly bound by the 
spirit, intent and meaning, as the justice of 
peace is by the words of the iegislatare. • Fa- 
vourable circumstances, alleged before the 
jadger Dwy justify a doubt whetfaer-the prison- 
er be guilty or not ; and where the guilt is 
donbtfid, a presumption oi innocence should 
in general be admitted. But, when any such 
probable circumstances are alleged, they al- 
ter the state and condition of the prisoner. He 
is BO longer thataU-6ii^ eonvtc^ea felon, whom 
the law intends, and who by law is not beHa' 
hU at all. (f no circumstances whatever «re 
alleged in his favour; if no allegation whatao- 
ever be made to lessen the force of that evi- 
dence which the law annexes to a positive 
char^ of felonjr, and particularly to the fact 
of bemg taken with the man&r ; I then say, that 
the Lonl Chief Justice of England has no more 
right to bail him than a justice of peace. The 
ducretion of an English judge is not of mere 
will and pleasure ; it is not ari!)itnury ; it is not 
capricious ; but, as that great lawyer (whose 
authority I wish you respected half as much 
as I do) truly says,* « Discretion, taken as it 
ought to be, is ducemere per legem quidsttjiu- 
turn. If it be not directed by the right line of 
ihe law, it is a crooked cord, and appeareth to 
be unlawful.*' If discretion were ari)ltrary in 
the judge, he might introduce whatever 
novelties he thought proper. But, says my 
. Iiord Coke, « Novelties, without warrant of 
precedents, are to be allowed; some cer- 
tain rules are not to be followed : Quicguid 
jydku auctaritati tubjicUur, novitaii nan sub- 
jieiiur;" and this sound doctrine is applied to 
the star chamber, a court confessedly arbl- 

* Init. 41, 66. 
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trary. If you will abide by the antbority cf 
this great man, you shall have all the adirati- 
tage of his ophiioii, whenover it appean t.« 
Ikvoiir yoo. Eseepting the plain, expref> 
meaning of the legisiatare, to which all pri- 
Tate onmions must give way, I desire no bet- 
ter jaage between us than Lord Coke. 

3. 1 affirm, that, according to the. obviouf . 
indisputable meaning of the lej;islatare, rt - 
peatedly.expmssedj a person positively chan - 
ed with feloniously stealing, and taken mja 
gramiC «{e/tirfo, with the stolen ^oods upon htti « 
is -not bailable. The law considers htm as (]»t 
fertng in nothing from a convict, but in ti;-^ 
form of conviction ; and (whatever a corruj'S 
judge may do) will accept of no security, lu4 
the confinement'of his body within four waliA. 
I know it has been alleged* in your favoi?% 
that you have often bailed for murders, rapi^ 
and other manifest crimes. Without quest ior- 
ing the fact, I shall not admit Uiat you are ^ « 
be justified by your own example. If that wc:w 
a protection to you, where is the crime, th&l, 
as a judge, you might not now securely com- 
mits But neither shall I suffer myself to br 
drawn aside from my present argument, xn^ 
yon to profit by your own wrong. To prov? 
the meaning and intent of the legislature, wHI 
n^quire a minute and tedious deduction. T» 
investigate a question of law, demands somr 
labour and attention, though very little genii>? 
or sagacity. As a practical profession, tl:- 
study of the law requires but a moderate por- 
tion of abilities. The learning of a pleader i- 
usually upon a level with his integrity. Tl)' 
indiscrimmate defence of right and wrong cor - 
tracts the understanding, while it corrupts Wv: 
heart. Subtlety is soon mistaken for wisdonr. 
and impurity for virtue. If there be any \\. 
stances upon record <as some there ar« u:.« 
Q2 
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dottbtedly/ of genius and morality united in a 
lawyer) they are distlngoished by their singu- 
larity, and operate as exceptions. 

I must solicit the patience of my readers. 
This is no light matter ; nor is it any more 
snsceptible of ornament, than the conduct of 
Lord Mansfield is capable of aggravation. 

As the law of bail, in charges of felony, has 
been exactly ascertained by acts of the legis- 
lature, it is at present of little consequence to 
inquire how it stood at common law before 
the statute of Westminster. And yet it is 
worth the reader's attention to observe, haw- 
nearly, in the ideas of our ancestors, the cir- 
cumstance of being taken with the maner ap- 
proached to the conviction* of the felon. It 
'* fixed the authoritative stamp of verisimili- 
tude upon the accusation : and, by the com- 
mon law, when a thief was taken with the 
maner, that is, with the things stolen npon 
him tn manuy he might, so deiecXedf flagrante 
dtlicloy be brought into court, arraiened, and 
tried, without indictment; as, by the Danish 
law, be might be taken and banged on the 
spot, without accusation or trial." it will soon 
appear that our statute in law, in this behalf, 
though less summary in point of proceeding, 
is directed by the same spirit. In one instance, 
the very form is adhered to. In offences re- 
lating to the forest, if a man was taken with 
vert, or venison,f it was declared (obe equiva- 
lent to indictment. To onVible the reader to 
judge for himself, I shall state, in due order* 
the several statutes relative to bail in criminal 
cases, or as much of them as may be material 
to the point in question, omitting superfluous 
words. If 1 misrepresent, or do not quote with 
fidelity, it will not be difficult to detect me. 

* BlackstOM, IV. 303. 

t Ed. III. tap. 8-and 7 Rich. II. c^p 4. 
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* The statute of Weatminster the first, in 
1275, sets forth, that << Forasmuch as sherifl's 
and others, who have taken and kept in pri- 
son, persons detected of felony and inconti- 
nent, have let oat by replevin such as were 
n9t rqtUtisabU because they would gain of the 
one party, and grieve the other ; and foras- 
much as, before this time, it was not deter- 
mined which persons were replevisable, and 
which not v it is provided, ana by the King 
commanded, that such prisoners, &c. as be 
taktn wWi tlie mantr, &c. or for manifest of- 
fence, shall be in fu> wise, replevisable by the 
common writ, nor without writ" Lord Coke,t 
in his ex])osltion of the last part of this quota- 
tion, accurately distinguishes between replevy f 
by the common writ* or ex officio^ and bail by 
the King's Bench. The words of the statute 
certainly do not extend to the judges of that 
Court. But, besides that, the reader wilt soon 
find reason to think that the legislature, in 
their intention^ made no difference between 
bailable and replevisable. Lord Coke himself, 
if he be understood to mean nothing but an 
exposition of the statute of Westminster, and 
not to state the law generally, does not ad- 
here to his own distinction. In expounding 
the other offences, which, by this statute, are 
declared not replevisablef he constantly uses 

* Videfur que le sfdtuk dt mainprise fCesi que 
reAtrml del cttmen lev'' Bro. Mainp. 6l . 

t •* There are three points to be considered ia 
the construction of ail remedial statutes; the old 
lav, the mischief, and the remedy; that is, how 
the common law, stood at the making of the act ; 
what the mischief was for which the common law 
did not provide ; and what remedy the Parliament 
hath provided to cure this mbchief. It is the bu- 
finesB of the judges so to construe the act, as to 
suppress the mie?chicf, and advance the remedy. ' 
—Bhcksionet i 87. 



the wwdsitot (o^oUe. "ThattNi^w8,'fiiii:iii^ 
stancei are ml baiUAUat law: that penoiA 
who have abjured the realms mre attaiiied i^n 
^eir owB confesBion, and therefore rwt bmtir 
ble atttUby km : that provers are sot baUMi^ 
that notorious felons are not bailabk*" ^&m 
reason why the sciperior courts were not na'* 
raed in the statute of Westmimfter, was plMoty 
this, '< because anciently most of the bnsmess 
•touchiBg bt^raeot of pnso^cs for feiooy^ or 
misdemeanors, was performed b^ the sherilTsy 
or special bulifis of liberties^ either hy-Mnnt, 
or virtuit o^j^Seii;"* consequently the supe^r 
court had kttle or bo opportunity to eom»it 
those abuses which the statute imputes to tlw 
sheriffs. With submission to Dr. Blackstone, 
I think he has fallen into a eontradiettooy 
which, in terms at least> appears irreconcila- 
ble. After enumerating several offeeces not 
bailable, he asserts, without any conditioo or 
limitatiou whatsoeyer,t ^ All these are ciejBSffjr 
not adm'issible to bail." iTet^ in a few lines 
after he says, << It is agrud tkif|fthe Court of 
King's Bench may bail for any crime whatso- 
ever, atcordif^ to the drcunulaneesoi the case.*' 
To bis first proposition, he should have added, 
by Skeriffi or Justices; otherwise the two pro- 
positions contradict each other : with thts-dif- 
ference, however, that the first Is absokite, the 
second limited by a eonsideratioti of dbrmcm- 
tUtnees. I say this, without the least intejijhed 
disrespect to the learned author. His work is 
of public utility, and should not hastily be coii« 
demned. .. 

The statute of 17 Richard 11. ce^, 10, 1393, 
sets forth, that « Forasmuch as thieves^ noto- 
riously defamed, and otlters taken unlh the ma- 
ner, by their long abiding in prison, were de- 
livered hy charters and favourable inquests 

* 2 mu, P. C. 128, 135. f BUukstvm, w. 2911 



imieimMSr tar Hie great bfodranc^ of the peb- 
pie> tire men of law shilll be aligned, In eve- 
IV ooimiiiMkm of peocei io proceed to the de« 
livMttnoe of sbcb felons/' oc. It seeois, hf 
ttfo«cl, tliBt there was a constant struggle be- 
tirofcn the legislature and the oflSeers of jas* 
tioe. Not dflfftiK to achnit felons taken unth 
the maner to bail or mainprise* they evaded 
the lair, by keepinf^ the party in prison a long 
timej and then deiivering him without due 
trfei. 

The statntfe of 1 Richard III, In 1483, sets 
forth, that^« Forasmnch as divers persons have 
been daify arrested and iodprisoned for sutpi' 
i^ttof felony*, sotnetime of malice, and some- 
time of a UsM nupiciofit and so kept in prison 
without bail or mainprise; be it -ordained, 
that every justice of peace shatt have author- 
ity, by his dbcretion, to let sucH prisoners and 
persons so arrested to bail or mainprise." By 
ti|B act, it appears that there had been abases 
in' matter ox imprisonment, and (hat the legis- 
lature meant to provide for the immediate en- 
l«rgem«ot of persons arrested on light stupi- 
non of felony. 

The sthtttte of 3 Henry Vlf . in 1486, de- 
clares, tilat under colour of the preceding act 
of Richard the Third, " Persons, tueh at were 
noi vMinpumeMe, were oftentimes let to bail 
or mainprise bv justices of the peace, where- 
by many murclerers and felons escaped : the 
King, &c. hath ordained, that the justices of 
the pieace, or two of them at least (whereof 
one to be of the quorum) have authority to let 
any such prisoners or persons, mainpernable 
by the law, to bail or mainprise." 

The statute of 1 and 2 of Philip and Mary, 
in W64, sets forth, that, « Notwithstanding the 
precedtne statute of Henry the Seventh, one 
jostice of peace bath^ oftentimesj by sinister 
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labour and means, set at large the greatest and 
Dobtalestoffendersi suck tube not repleviMble by 
the laiM of this realm ; and yet, the rather to 
hide their affections in that behalf, have as- 
signed the cause of their apprehension to be 
bnt onW for suspicion of felony, whereby the 
said offenders have escaped unpunished, and 
do daily, to the high displeasure of Almighty 
God, the great peril of the King and Queen^s 
true subjects, and encouragement of all thieves 
and evil-doers : for reformation whereof, be 
it enacted, that no justices of peace shall let 
to bail or mainprise any such persons, which 
for any offence by them committed, be declar- 
ed not to be replevisable, or bailed, or be for- 
bidden to be replevied or lailedj Ijy the statute 
of Westminster the first ; and furthermore, 
that any fiersons arrested for manslaughter or 
felony, being haUable by Vie lawy shall not be 
let to bail or mainprise by any justices of the 
peace, but in the form therein after prescrib- 
ed." In the two proceeding statutes, the words 
bailable^ re.]^levixa!}le, and fnainpemablef are 
used svnouimously,* or promiscuously, to ex- 
press the same single intention of the legisla- 
ture, viz. not to except of any security but the 
body of the offender : and when the latter sta- 
tute prescribes the form in which persons ar- 
rested on suspicion of felony, {being bailable 
ly the law) may be let to bail, it evidently sup- 
poses that there are some cases not bailable 
by the law. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
I attribute to the legislature an appearance of 
inaccuracy in the use of terms merely to sen e 
my present purpose. But, in truth, it would 
make more torcibly for my argument, to pre- 
sume, that the legislature were constantly 
aware of the strict legal distinction between 
bttU and replevy, and that they always meant 

*2^afc, P. C. ill24. 
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(o adhere to it * For if it be true that ftpUvy 
is by >tbe sberiff; and bail by the higher eoarts 
at Westminster, (whteh I think no lawyer will 
deny) itfoliowS) that when the legislatare ex- 
pressljr say» 4hat any particular* offence is by- 
law not biiiabUi the superior courts are com- 
pvefaended in the prohibition , and bound by it. 
Otherwise, unless there was a positive excep- , 
tion of the superior courts (which I affirm 
there never was in any^tatute relative to bail) 
the legislature would grossly contradict them- 
selves, ami the manifest intention of the law 
be evaded. It is an established rule, that, when 
the law is special^ and reason of it general, it 
is to be generally understood : aod though by 
custom a latitude be allowed to the Court of 
King's Bench (to consider circumstances in- 
doctive of a doubt, wliether the prisoner be 
guilty or innocent) if this latitude be taken as 
an arbitrary* power to ball, when no circum- 
stances whatsoever are alleged in favour of 
the prisoner, it is a power without right, and^ 
a daring violation of the whole English law 
of bail. 

The act of the 3 1st of Charles the Second 
(coramouly called the Habeas Corpus Act) 
particolarly declares, that it is not meant to 
extend to treason or felony, plainly and spe- 
cially expressed in the warrant of commit- 
ment. The prisoner is therefore left to seek 
bis Habeas Corpus at common law : and so far 
was the legislature from supposing that per- 
sons (committed for treason or felony, plainly 
and specially expressed in the warrant of com- 
mitment) could be let to bail by a single judge, 
or by the whole court, that this very act pro- 

* Vide 2d Inst. 150, 186, " The word repUvviabU 
never signifies bailahle, BailabU is, m a court of 
record, by the King's Justices ; bat repUyuabU la 
by the Sheriff.'* Stlden, State Trials, vn. 140. 
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vides a remedy for stieb persons, in case they 
are not indicted ih the course of tii^ telmi or 
session snbseqnent to their 'commitment. The 
law neither sutfers tbem to be enlarged More 
trial, nor to be imprisoned after the time in 
whieh they ought regularly to be tried. In (his 
case the law says, " ft shall and may be law- 
ful to and for the judges of the Court of Kibg's 
Bench, and justices of oyer and terminer, or 
general gaol delivery, and they are lieraby re- 
quired, upon motion made to them 4n open 
court, the last day of the term, session, or 
gaol delivery, either by the prisoner ot any 
one in his behalf, to set at liberty th% prisoner 
tip&n bnil, unless it appear to the judges and 
justices, upon oath made, that the witnesses 
for the King could not be produced the same 
term, session, or gaol delivery." Upon the 
whole of this article I observe, 1. That tlie 
provision made in the (irst part of it would be, 
m a great measure, useless and nugatory, if 
any single jndge might have bailed tlie pri- 
soner ex arbifrio, during the vacation ; or if 
the court might have bailed him imotediately 
after the commencement of the term wr ses- 
sion. 2. When the law says, // ska^ and m«y 
he lawful Us bail for felony under particular 
circumstances, we must presume, that, before 
the passing of that act, it was not lawful to 
bail under those circumstances. The terms 
used by the legislature are enacting not dula- 
raiory. 3. Notwithstanding the party may bavp 
been imprisoned during the greatest part of 
the vacation, and durmg the whole sessionr 
the court are expressly forbidden to bail htm, 
from that session to the next, if oath be omde 
that the witnesses for the King could not be 
produced that same term or session. 

Having faitfully stated the several acts of 
Parliament relative to bail in criminal cases. 
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it may be lueful to th« reader to take a sliort 
hhtorical review of the law of bail, ibrougli its ^ 
▼arious gradations and impfovemeats. 

By the ancient common law» before and 
since the conquest, all felonies were bailable, 
tUi marder waj) excepted by statute ; so that 
persons might be admitted tobailj before con- 
viction, almost in every case. The statute of 
W^tminster says, that before that tiEne^ it had 
not been determined which oSences were re- 
plevisable, and which were not, whether by 
the common writ de homim repUgiando, or 
ex officio by the sheriff. It is ver^ remarlca« 
ble, that the abuses arising from this unlimited' 
power of replevy, dreadful as they were, and 
destructive to the peace of society, were not 
corrected or taken notice of by the legisla- 
tare, until the Commons of the kingdom had 
obtmoed a share in it by their representatives; 
but the House of Commons had scarce begun 
to exist, when these formidable abuses were 
corrected by the statute of Westminster. It is 
highly probable that the mischief had been 
severely &lt by the people, although no reme- 
dy had been provided for it by the Norman 
kings or barons. ** The* iniquity of tlie times 
was* so ^reat, as it even forced the subjects to 
forego tnat, which was in account a great li- 
berty, to stop the course of a growing mis- 
chief!''. The preamble to the statutes made by 
the first Parliament of Edward the First, as- 
signs the reason of calling it,t '< because the 
people had been otherwise entreated thantbey 
ottgnt to be, the peace less kept, the laws less 
used and offenders lets punUtud than they ought 
to be, by reason whereof the people feared 
less to offend ;" and the first attempt to reform 

• Seldm, by N. BacMiy 182. 
t Farliameotary History, i, 82. 
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the various abuses, was by contracline the 
power of replevying felons. 

For above two centuries following, it does 
not appear (hat any alteration was made in 
the law of bail, except that being taken mih 
vtriorventsoni;vfks declared to be equivalent 
to indictment. The legislature a^lhered firmly 
to the spirit of (he statute of Westminster. 
rhe statute of the 27 of EdwaM the First di- 
rects the justices of assize to inquire and pun- 
«li officers baHing such as were not bailable. 
As tor the judges of the superior courts, it is 
probable that in those days they thought them- 
selves bound by the obvious intent and mcan- 
ingof the legislature. They considered not 
so much to what particular persons the prohi- 
bition was addressed, as what the thi?^ wa? 
which the legislature meant to prohibit ; well 
fcnowi ng that in law, qmndo aliqiud prokibttur, 
prohtbelur et omne,per quod devemtur^ad illud. 
« When any thing is forbidden, all the means 
by which the same thing may be compassed 
or done are equally forbidden." 

By the statute of Richard the Third, the 
power of bailing was a little enlarged : every 
justice of the peace was authorized to bail for 
felony; but they were expressly confined to 
persons arrested on light sumidon : Bind even 
this power, so limited, was found to produce 
such inconveniences, that in three years after 
the legislature found it necessary to repeal it. 
ftistead of trusting any longer to a single ius- 
lice of peace, the act of 3 Henry Vlf. repeals 
the preceedmg act, and directs, « That nipri- 
^ner (of tjiose who are mainpernable bvthe 
imv) shall be let to bail or mainprise by less 
quoium " Justices, whereof one to be of the 
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iHSe, and for the security and peace of socie- 
ty, that at this time an oath was proposed bf 
tro King, to be taken !^ the knights and es- 
qiures of his household^ by the members of 
the House of Commons, and by the peers spi- 
ritual and temporal, and accepted and sworn 
to fuati uni voce by them all, which, among 
other engagements, binds them not to let any 
man to bail, or mainprise, '< knowing and 
deeming him to be a felon, upon your honour 
and worship. So help you God and all 
sainte.'** . 

In about half a century^ howeyer, even these 
proyisions were found insufficient. The act 
of Henry the Seytoth was eyaded, and the 
legislature once more .obliged to interpose. 
The act of 1 and 2 of Philip and Mary takes 
away entirely from the justices all power of 
baifing for offences declared not binlablt by 
the statute of Westminster. 
, The illegal imprisonment of seyeral persons, 
who had refused to contribute to a loan enact- 
ed by Charles the First, and the delay of the 
Habeas CorpWf and subsequent refusal to bail 
them, constituted one of the 6rst and most 
important grieyances of that reign. Yet when 
the House of Commons which met in the year 
1^8, resolyed upon measures of the most firm 
and strenuous resistance to the power of im- 
prisonment, assumed by the King or privy 
council, and to the refusal to bail the party on 
the return of the Habeas Corpus, they did ei- 
pressly, in all their resolutions, make an ex- 
ception of commitments, where the cause of 
thfe restraint was expressed, and did by law 
justify the commitment. The reason of the dis- 
tinction is, that whereas, when the cause of 
commitment is expressed, the crime is then 
known, and the offender must be brought to 

» Parliamentary History, ii- 519. 
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the ordinary trial ; if, on the contrary, no 
cause of commitment be expressed, and the 
prisoner be thereupon remanded, it may ope- 
rate to perpetual imprisonment. This contest 
with Charles the First produced the act of the 
16th of that King^ by which the Court of 
King's Bench are directed, within (hree days 
after the return to the Habeat Corjfus, to ei* 
amine and determine the legality of any com- 
mitment by the King or privy council, lo do 
wkaiin judke Aall apperlainy in deliverin^f 
bailing, or remanding Ihe prisoner. Now, it 
seems, it is unnecessary for the judge to do 
what appertains to justice. The same scanda- 
lous traffic, in which we iiad seen the privilege 
of Pariiament exerted or relaxed, lo gratify 
the present humour, or to serve the immediate 
purpose, of the Crown, is introduced into the 
administration of justice. The magistrate, it 
seems, has now no nile to follow, but the die* 
tates of persona] enmity, national partiality, 
or perhaps the most prostituted corruption. 

To complete this historical inquury, it only 
remains to be observed, that the Habeas Cerput 
act of 31 of Charles the Second, so justly 
considered as another Magna Charta of the 
Kingdom, ** extends^ only to the case of com- 
mitments for such criminal charge as can pro- 
duce no inconvenience to public justice by a 
temporary enlargement of the prisoner." So 
careful were the tegisiature,atthe very moment 
when they were providing for the liberty of the 
subject, not to furnish any colour or pretence 
for violating or evading the established law of 
bail in the higher criminal otfences. But the 
exception, stated in the body of the act, puts 
the matter out of all doubt. After directing 
the judges how they are to proceed to the dis- 
cbarge of the prisoner upon recognbance and 

♦ J5/actiftwie, iv. 137. 
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screty* havin» regard to the quality of the 
prisonef added, « unless it shall appear to the 
said Lord Chancellor, &c. that the party so 
comioitted is detained for sueh matters oi^ of- 
feaoes, for the which, by the law, the prisoner 
tf not bailable.*' 

When the laws, plain of themselres, are 
thus illustrated by facts, and their uniform 
Boeaning established by history, we do not 
want the authority of opinions^ however res- 
pectable, to inform our judgment, or to con- 
firm our belief. But I am determined, that 
you ^lall have no escape. Authority of every 
sort sball be produced against you, from Ja« 
cob to Lord Coke, from the dictionary to the 
classic. In vam shall you appeal from those 
upright judges whom you disdain to imitate, 
to those whom you have made yonr example. 
With one voice they all condemn y'ou. 

" To be taken with the numer, is, where a 
thief, having stolen any thing, is taken witli 
the same about him, as it were in his hands, 
which is called Aigran/e deHdo. Such a crim- 
inal is not bailable by law." Jacob, under the 
word Maner, 

*« Those who are taken with the maner are 
excluded by the statute of Westminster, from 
the benefit of a replevin."— l/aic&en«, P. C. ii. 
98. 

« Of such henious offences, no one, who is 
naioriously guilty^ seems to be bailable by the 
intent of the statute." — DUlo, ii. 99. 
. ** The common practice and allowed gene- 
ral rule is, that bail is only then proper, where 
it stands indifferent whether the fmrty were 
guilty or innocent.*' — DUtOf ditto. 

<< There is no doubt but that the bailing of 
a person, who is not bailable by law, is punish* 
able either at common law, as a negligent es- 
cape, or as an otfence against the several sta- 
tutes relative to bail." — Ditto j 89. 
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'* It cannot be doubted, but that neither Che 
judges of this, nor of any other superior court 
of justice, are stricUy within the purview of 
that statute j yet they will always, in their 
discretion, pay a due regard to it, and not ad- 
mit a person to bail who is expressly declared 
b^ it irreplevisable, wiihout same partiatlar 
areumttance in kU favour : and, therefore* it 
seems difficult to find an instance where per- 
sons, attained of felony, or nolorioosly guilty 
of treason, or manslaughter, &c. by their own 
confession, or athervnUy have been admitted 
to the benefit of bail, without some speciaf 
motive to the court to grant it." — DiUOf 114. 

<< If it appears that any man bath injury or 
wrong by his imprisonment, we have power 
to deliver and dischai^ him ; if otherwise, 
ke M to be retnanded by us to prison again." 
Lord Ch, J. Hyde, Siaie TriaU, vii. 116. 

<* The statute of Westminster was especially 
for direction to the sheriffs and others ; but \a 
say courts of justice are excluded from this 
statute, I conceive it cannot be." — Attmrmy 
Gtwral Healhf dittoy 132. 

** The court, upon view of the return, jnd^ 
eth of the sufficiency or insufficiency of 'it. 
If they think the prisoner in ldu> to bie bmla* 
6/e, he is committed to the Marshall, and bail^ 
ed ; if not, he is remanded." Through the 
whole debate, the objection on the part of the 
prisoners was, that no cause of commitment 
was expressed ki the warrant ; bat it was uni* 
formly admitted, by their counsel, that, if the 
cause of commitment had been expressed for 
treason or felony, the court would then have 
done right in remanding them. 

The attorney General having urged, before 
a committee of both Houses, that, in Beck- 
with's case, and others, the Lords of the Coun- 
cil sent a letter to the Court of King'a Bench to 
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liaU ; it was replied, by the Managers of the 
House of CommoDs, that this was of no mo- 
ment ; " for that either the prisoner was baU^ 
able by tlu law or not bailable. If bailable by 
the law, then he was to be bailed without any 
such letter; if not bailable by the law, then 
lilainly the judges could not have bailed him 
upon the letter, without breach of their oath, 
which is, that they are to do jusiice according 
lo the lawy' fyc. — Stale TriedSf vii. 175. 

<< So that in bailing upon such offences of 
the highest nature, a kind of discretion, rather 
than a constant law, halh been exercised, 
wlien it stands wholly indiffierentf in the eye 
of the court, whether the prisoner be guilty 
or not.'*— 5c/d€n, St, Tr. vii. 230, 1. 

*< I deny that a man is always bailable when 
imprisonment is imposed upon him for custo- 
dy, "—^/tomey General HeaJUiy diUoy 238. 

By these quotations from the State Trials, 
though otherwise not of authority, it appears 
plainly, that in regard to bailable or nut baUa^ 
bUy all parties agreed in admitting one propo- 
iiition as incontrovertible. 

<< In relation to capital offences, there are 
pspecially these acts of parliament that are the 
uoimnon landmarks* touching offences baila-- 
]»le or not bailable." Hale, ii. P. C. 127. The 
enumeration includes the several acts cited in 
this paper. 

<* Persons taken with the manouxre are not 
bailable, because it is furtum manift^vmj* 
//flfe,ii.P.C. 133. 

« The writ of HabeoB Corpus is of a hi|h 
nature ; for if persons be wrongfully commit- 
ted, they are to be discharged upon this writ 
relumed ; or if bailable, they are to be bailed : 

• It has been the study of Lord Maos6eM in 
remove laodniarks. 
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iff%ot boflable, {key art to be ewmUtedy HtdA 
A. P. C. 143. This doctrine of Lord Chiei 
Justice Hale refers immediately to the supe-i 
rior courts from whence the writ issaes. « Af- 
ter the return is iiledi the court is either to 
discharge^ or bail, or commit him, as the na- 
ture of the case requires." Ho/e, ii F. C. 146. 

<< If bail be granted othenme than the law 
attoweth, the party that alloweth the same 
shall be fined, imprisoned, render -dainages, or 
forfeit his place, as the case shall require." 
Selden, by M Bacon, 182. 

<< This induces an absolute necessity of ex-j 
pressing, upon every commitment, the reason! 
for \vfaich it is made ; that tbe court, upon al 
Habeas Corpus, may examine into its validity, 
and according /« the eireunutances of the case, 
may discharge, admit to bait or remand the 
prboner." Blackstone, iii. 133. 

« Marriot was committed for forging en- 
dorsements upon bank bitls, and upon a Ha- 
beas Corpus was bailed, because the crime was 
onljr a great misdemeanor; for though the 
forging the bills be felony, yet forging the en- 
dorsement is not." Shalkeld, i. 104. 

« Appell de Mahem, &c. ideo ne fuit lesse 
a baitle, nient plus que in appell de robbery 
ott murder; quod nota et qne in robbery et 
murder le partie n'est bailable." Bro. Main- 
prise, 67. 

« The intendment of the law in bails is, 
Quod slat indiffer enter i whether he be guilty 
or no ; but when he is convicted by verdict 
or confession, then he mnst be deemed in law 
to be guilty of the felony, and therefore, not 
bailable at alV* Coke, ii. Inst. 188. iv. 178. 

" Bail is (fuando stat indsfferenter, and not 
when the otfence is open and manifest." 2 
Jnst. 189." m 

" In this case non stat indifferenter, whcth^T 



U be gUUty or no, being taken with the mo- 
R£r, that is, with the thing stolen^ as it weie^ 
in his hand." Ditto, dUto. 

<i If it appeareth that this imprisonment be 
jiist and lawful, he tfiall be remanded to the 
former gaoler ; but if it shall appear to the 
court that he was imprisoned afpiinst the law 
of the land, they ou^ht by force of thb sta^ 
tute, to deliver hiib ; if it be dovUfuU and an- 
der consideration, he may be bailed." d» 

It is uDnecessary to load the reader with any 
farther quotations. If these authorities artf 
not deemed sufficient to estabUsh the doctrine 
maintained in this paper, it will be in vain to a^ 
peal to the evidence of law books, or the opi- 
nions of judges. They are not the authorities 
by which £>ord Mansneld will abide He as- 
sumes an arbitrary power of doing right ; and 
if he does wrong, it lies only between God 
and his conscience. 

Now» my Lord»^ although I have great faith 
ia the pi^ecciding argument, 1 will not say that 
every minute part of it is absolutely invulne^ 
rable. I am too well acquainted with the 
practi<^d of a certain court, directed bv your 
example> as it is governed by your authority, 
to think that there ever yet was an argument> 
however conformable to law and reason, in 
which a cunning) quibbling attorney might 
oot discover a flaw. Bat» taking the whole of 
it together, I affirm, that it constitutes a mass 
oi demonstration, than which tlothing more 
complete or satisfactory can be offered to the 
bamon mind. How an evasive, indirect reply 
will stand with your reput.ition, or how far it 
vill answer in point of defence, at the bar of 
'«$ House of Lords, is worth your considera* 
r. n. \U after aU that has been said, it should 
itiU be maintained, that the Court of Kings 
R 
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Bench, in baOtng felons, are exempteU froAi 
all legal rules whatsoever; and that the judge 
has no direction to pursue, but his private af- 
fections, or mere unquestionable will and 
pleasure, it wHI follow plainly that the dls- 
tiootion between bailable and not bailable, 
uniformly eipressed by the legislature, cur- 
rent through all our law books, and admitted 
by all our great lawyers, without eiception, is, 
in one sense, a nugatory, in another, a perni- 
cious, distinction. It is nugatory as it sitppo- 
ses a difference in the bailable quality cyf of. 
iluices, when, in effect, the distinction refers 
only to the rank of the magistrate. It is per^ 
nitioas, as it Implies a rule of law, which yet 
the judse is not bound to pay the least resard 
to ; and impresses an idea upon the minds ot 
the people, that the judge is wiser and greater 
than the law. 

It remains only to apply the law, thus sta^ 
ted, to the fact in question. By an authentic 
copy of the mUttmust it appears that John Eyre 
was committed forfelony^ plainly and specially 
expressed in the warrant of commitment. He 
was charged before Alderman Halifax, by the 
oath of Thomas Fielding, William Holder, 
William Payne, and William Nash, for /e2onf' 
ou4fy stealing eleven qnures of writing paper, 
velue six shillings, the property of Thomas 
Beach, &c. By the evamtnations upon oath 
of the four persons mentioned in the mUHmus, 
ki was proved, that large quantities of paper 
had been missed ; and that eleven quires (pre* 
viously marked, from a suspicion that Eyre 
was the thief) were found upon him. Many 
other quires of paper, marked in the same 
manner, were found at bis lodgings ; and af' 
(er he had been some time in Wood^street 
Compter, a key was found in his room there, 
which appeared to be a key to the closet at 
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«futcUiail, from whence the paper was sloleik. 
When asked what he had to say in his defence i 
his only answer was, / fwpe you wiU bail me. 
Mr. Hotder, the clerk, rejdied, That is impot- 
siMe. There never ircu an instance of it, whm 
the stolen goods were found upon the thief. The 
Lord Mayor was Ihen applied to, and Refused 
to bail him. Of all these circumstances, it 
was your duty to have informed yourself mi- 
nutely. The feet was remarkable ; and the 
Chief Magistrate of the City of London, wan 
known to have refused to bail the offender. 
To justify your compliance with the solieita* 
tions of your three countrymen, it should be 
proved that such allegations were offered to 
yon in behalf of their associate, as honestly 
and bona fide reduced it to a matter of doubt, 
and indifferenee whether the prisoner was in- 
nocent or guilty. Was any thing offered hy 
the ScoUh triumvirate that tended to invali- 
date the positive chai^ made against him bv 
four credible witnesses upon oath ? Was ft 
even insinuated to yon either by himself or 
his bail, that no fdony was committed ; or, 
that be was not the felon ; that the stolen 
goods were mt found npon him ; or that be 
was only the receiver, not knowing them to 
be stolen ? Or, in short, did they attempt to 
produce any evidence of his insanity. To alt 
these questions I answer for you, without the 
least tear of contradiction, positively, Nft. 
From the moment he was arrested he never 
entertained any hope of acquittal ;. therefore, 
thought of nothing but obtaming bail; that he 
might have time to settle his ilairs> convey 
his fortune into another country^ and snend 
the remainder of his life m comfort and af- 
flnence abroad. In thia iMTidential schetiie ot 
future happiness, the Lord Chief Justice ot 
li^qglQLnd i»o»t readily and heartily concurred. 
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At sight of BO 'much virtue in diBtre«, foar 
oatanJ beoevolei»ce, took tbe alarm. Such a 
man as Mr Eyre, s^ggling with adTerBity, 
mnst olwayt be an interesting scene to I«ord 
Mansfield* Or was it that libera) aii»ety>. hr 
which your whole life has been dietingoisbea, 
to enlarge tbe liberty of tbe subjeel^ My 
liord, we did not want tbb new loBtance A 
the liberaiity of your prinoiples. We already 
knew what kind of subjects they were for 
whose liberty you welre anxious. At «l{ events, 
the public are much indebted to you for fixine 
a price, at which felony may be committea 
with impunity. 

YoQ bound a felon notoriously worth £90,000 
in the sum of £300. With your otttural tnni 
to equity, and knowing, as you are, in the doc* 
trine of precedents, you undoubtedly meant 
to settle the proportion between the fortune 
of the felon and tlie fine by whtcbhemay 
compound for his felony. The ratio now upon 
record, &nd transmitted (o posterity under Che 
auspices. of Lord Mansfield, is exactly one to 
an hundred. My Lord, without intending it, 
you have laid a cruel restraint upon the ge- 
nius <^ your countrymen. In the warmest 
indulgence of their passions, they have an 
eye to the expense! and if their other virtues 
fail US, we have a resource in their economy. 
By taking so trifling a security from Jolm 
Eyre, you invited, and manifestly exhorted 
faim to escape. Although in bailable cp.ses it 
be usual to take four securities, you left him 
in the custody of three Scotchmen, whom he 
might have easily sati^^ed for conniving at bis 
retreat. That^ie did not make use of the op- 
portunity you industriously gave htm^ neither 
Justifies your condnet, nor can it be any wny 
accounted for, but by his excessive and mon- 
«trau«i avarice. Any other man, bu( tHis bo. 
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uaa friend of three SGotcbmeiii wonid gtaclly 
Iwve sacrificed a few htindred poandsy rather 
than submit to the infamv of pleading guilty 
in onen court. It is possible indeed that be 
raigpt Iwve flattered himself, and not unrea* 
sonably, witli the hopes of a pardon. That 
lie would have been perdooed, seems more 
than probable^ if I bad not directed the public 
attention to tbe leading step you took in fa* 
vour of him. In the present gentle reign, we 
well know what use has been made of the 
lenity of the court, and of the mercy of the 
Crown. The I.ord Chief Justice of England 
accepts of the hundredth part of the property 
of a felon, taken in the fact, ns a recognisance 
for his appearance. Your brother Smythe 
lirowlieals a jury, and forces them to alter 
Iheir verdict, by which they had found a 
Scotch sergeant guilty of murder ; and though 
the Kennedies were convicted of a most de- 
lilierate and atrocious murder, they still had a 
claim to the rdyal mercy. They were saved 
by the chastity of their connections. Tbey 
bad a sister, yet it was not her beauty, but the 
pliancy of her virtue, that recommend her to 
tbe King. 

The holy author of our religion was seen in 
the company of sinners ; but It was bis gra- 
cious purpose to convert them from their sins. 
Another man, who in the ceremonies of our 
faith, might give lessons to the great enemy 
of it, upon different principles, keeps much 
the same company. He advertises for patients, 
collects all the diseases of the heart, and tnma 
a royal palace into an hospital for incurabjes. 
A man of honour has no ticket of admli^on 
at St. James's. They receive him like a virgiu 
at tbe Magdalen's ; Go ihou and rfo likeww. 

My chtfge against you is now made goodr' 
I shall, however) be ready to answer or to sub- 
It 2 
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mit to i&ir objections. If, wbeatver this naf- 
ter shall be antated, you suffer the doors^of 
the House of Lords to be shut, I now pvotest, 
that I shall consider you as having made no 
reply* From that moment, in the opinion of 
the world, you will stand self convicted. 
Wliether your reply be ooibbHng or evaaire, 
or liberal and in point, wiU be matter for the 
judgment of your. peers; but if, when every 
possible idea of disrespect to that nobto Moose 
(in whose hono'ir and jostica the nation int- 
plicity confides) is here most solemnly d^- 
clsimed, you should endeavour to represent 
this charge as a contempt of tbeir autboiiHr, 
and move their lordshifis to censure the pub- 
lisher of this paper, I then affirm> that 3rou 
support injustice by violence, that you are 
guilty of a heinous aggravation of your ofience, 
and that you contribute your utmost in^n- 
ence to promote, on the part of the highest 
court of judicature, a positive denial of Jus- 
tice to the nation. • JUNIUS. 



LETTER LXIX. 

To the Right Hm. Lord Camden. 

Mr LoKD, 

I tURW with pleasure from that barren waste 
in which no salutary plant takes root, no ver- 
dure quickens, to a character fertile, as I wil- 
lingly believe, in every great and good quaii* 
ilcation. I call upon you, in the name oi the 
English nation, to stand forfli in defence of 
the laws of your country, and to exert, in the 
caiise of truth and justice, those great abili- 
ties, wjtii whichjyou were intrusted fiortho 
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benefit of mankind. To ascerf«in tbe facto 
set forth in the fHreceding paper, it may be 
neeessary to call tbe persons mentioned in ihe 
rnxUkmu lo tbe bar of tbe House of Lords. If a 
motion for tbatporpose should be rejecte^y*^ 
diall know what to think of Lord Mansfield's 
bmocence Tbe legal argument is snbmitted to 
yonr Lordship's judgment. After ihe noble 
kand you made against Lord Mansfield, upon 
^e question of libel, we did expect that you 
would not have suffered that matter to have 
remuned undetermined. Bot it was said that 
Lord Chief Justice Wilmot had been prevaUed 
upon to vouch for an opinion of the late Judge 
Yates, which was supposed to make against 
yon ; and we admit of the excuse. When such 
detestable arts are employed to prejudge a 

rrtion of r%ht, it might have been imnru- 
t at that time to have bronght it to a deci- 
sion. In tbe present instance, you will have 
no such opposition to 'contend with. If there 
be a judge ot a lawyer, of any note in West- 
minster-hall, who mall be daring enough to 
affirm that, according to the true intendment 
of the laws of England, a felon, taken with 
the wumer in flagrmtte delicto, is bailable, or 
that the discretion of an English judge is mere- 
ly arbitrary, and not governed by rules Of law, 
1 should be ghid to be acquainted with hiro. 
Whoever he be, I will take care that he shall 
not give you much trouble. Your Lordship's 
character asauree me that you will assume that 
principal part, which belongs to you, in sup- 
porting the laws of England against a wicked 
judge, who makes it the occupation of his life 
to misinterpret and pervert them. If you de- 
cline this honourable office, I fear it will be 
said, that, for some months past, you have 
kept too mncfa company with the Duke of 
(ka£toiv When the contest turns npon the 
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interpretetbo of tbe laws, vou caflHot, witin 
out a formal surrender of afl your reputation 
vield the post of honour even to Lord Chat- 
liam. Considering the situation and abilities 
oi Lord Mansfield, I do not scruple to affiriOy 
with tHe most solemn appeal to God for my 
sincerity, that, in my judgment, be is the veiy 
worst and most dangerous man in the king> 
dom. Thus far I have done ro^ duty in en- 
deavouring to bring him to punishroeut. But 
mine is an inferior ministerial office in the 
temple of justice ; I have bound the viclimy 
and dragged him to the altor. 

JUNIUS. 



The Reverend Mr. John Horn« having, 
with his usual veracity, and lionest industry, 
circulated a report ibiit Junius, in a letter to 
the Supporters of llie Bill of Bights had warm* 
ly declared liimself in favour of long parlia- 
ments and rotten boroughs, it is thoognt ne- 
cessary to submit to the .public tbe following 
extract froni his letter to John Wilkes, Esq. 
dated the 7th of September, 1771, and laid 
before the Society on the 24th of the same 
inohth : 

« With regard to the several articles, taken 
separately, I own I am concerned to see 
that tbe great condition which ought to be ike 
sine qua nan of parliam^ntiry qualification, 
which ought to be the basis (as it assuredly 
will be the only support) of every barrier rais- 
ed in defence of tne constitution, (I mean a 
declaration Ujfton oath to shorten the duration of 
parliaments) is reduced to tbe fourth rank in 
the esteem of the society ; and even in that 
place, far from being insisted on with firmness 
and vehemence^ seems to havt been p«itica« 
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fatrly sighted is the eiprenlon, Yauthailen" 
demiour to rettm-e anntuil parHamentt* Are 
Ui«8e the terras which men who are in earnest 
make use of, when the sahu republiea is at 
stake ? I expected other language from Mr«^ 
Wilkes. Besides my objection in point ofTovm , 
1 disapprove highly of the meaning of the 
fourth article as it stands. Whenever the qaes- 
tion shall be seriously agitated^ I will endea- 
vour (and if I live, will assuredly attempt it) 
to convince the E^iglish nation by arguments, 
to my understanding unanswerable, that they 
ought to insist upon a triennial, and banish the 

Idea of an afinoal parliament I am con- 

vineedy that if shortening the duration of par- 
liaments (which, in efiect, is keeping the re- 
presentative under the rod of Ihe constituent) 
be not made the basis oi our new parliament- 
aiy jurispradenGe, other checks or improve- 
ments signify nothing. On the contrary, if this 
be made the foundation, other measures may 
CQme In aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of con* 
siderable advantage. Lord Chatham's pro- 
ject, for instance, of increasing the number 
of knights of shires, appears to be admirable. 

As to cutting away the rotten boroughs, 

I am as much offended as any man at seeing 
so many of them under the direct iofluence 
of the Crown, or at the disposal of private 
persons. Yet I own, I have both doubts and 
apprehensions in regard to the remedy yoq 
pro|)Ose. I shall be charged, perhaps, with 
an nnusnal want of polhicai intrepidity, when 
I -honestly confess to you,L that 1 am startled 
st the idea of so extensive an amputation. In 
the first place, I question the power, dejurCf 
of the legislature to disfranchise a number of 
boroughs upon the general ground of impro- 
ving the constitution. There cannot be a 
doDtrine more fatal to the liberty and pro. 
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perty we are coBteading for, tban that wMeh 
confounds the idea of a supreme and an athi' 
trwry lesitlature. I need not point out toytou 
the fatal purposes to which it has been, and 
* may be applied. If we are sincere in the po- 
litical nreed we profess, there are many things 
which we onglit to ffirni} cannot be done by 
Kings, Lords, and Commons. Among these, I 
reckon the disfranchising of boroughs, with a 
general view of improvement. I consider it 
as equivalent to robbing the parties concern* 
ed of their freehold, of their birthright. 1 say, 
that although this birthright may be forfeited, 
or the exercbe of it suspended in particular 
cases, it cannot be taken away by a general 
law, for any real or pretended purpose of im- 
proving the constitution. Supposing the at- 
tempt made, I am persuaded yon cannot 
mean that either King, or Lords, should take 
an active part in it A bill which only touch* 
es the representation of the people, must ori* 
ginate in the House of Commons. In the for- 
mation and mode of passing it, the the excla- 
sive right of the Commons must be asserted 
as scrupulously as in the case of a money bill. 
JNow, Sir, I should be glad to know by what 
)cind of reasoning it can be proved, that there 
is ai power vested in the representative to de- 
stroy his immediate constituent. From 
whence could he popsibly derive it ? A cour- 
tier, I know, will be re^dy to maintain the af« 
firmative. The doctrine suits him exactly, be- 
cause it gives an unlimited operation to the 
influence of the Crown. But we, Mr. Wilkes, 
ought to hold a different language. It ia no 
answer to me to say, that the bill, when it 
passed the House of Commons, is the act of 
the majority, and not the representatives of 
the particular boroughs concerned. If the nia< 
)ovXy can disfranchise ten boroughsj why not 
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tireDtiT) why not the whole kingdom ? Why* 
should not they make their own seats in parlia- 
ment for life? When the septennial act passed^ 
the legislature did what, apparently and |)a)pa- 
bly J they had no power to do ; but tliey did more 
thanpeople in general were aware of ; Ihey, 
in effect, disfranchised the whole kingdom for 
four years. 

« Forar^ment^s sake^ I will now suppose 
that the expediency of the measure, antl the 
power of parliament, are unouestionable. 
Still yon will find an insurmountaole difficulty 
la the execution. When all your instruments 
of amputation are prepared, when the unhap-^ 
py (wtient lies bound at your feet, without the 
possibility of resistance, by what infallible rule 
will you direct the operation ? When you pro- 
pose to cut away the rotten parts, can you tell 
us what parts are perfectly tound? Are there 
any certain limits in fact or theory, to inform 
you at what point you must stop, at what 
point the mortification ends ? To a man so 
capable of observation and reflection as yon 
are, it is unnecessary to say alt tliat might be 
said upon the subject. Besides that I approve 
highly of Lord Chatham's idea of infusing a 
portion of new health into the domtitutionf to 
enable it to bear its infirmities (a brilliant ex- 
pression, and full of intrinsic wisdom) other 
reasons occur in persuading me to adopt it. 
1 have no objection," kc. 

The man who fairly and completely an^ 
iwers this argument, shall have my tnanki 
and my applause. My heart is already with 
him. 1 am ready to be converted I admire 
his morality, and would gladly* subscribe to 
the articles of' his faith. Grateful as I am, to 
the good Being whose bounty has imparted to 
me this reasoning intellect, whatever it is, I 
liold myself proportionably inde'bled to blm^ 
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ffomwliose enUghtened uD<^ntanding tiv 
ther my of knawledge communicates to mil 
But neithelr should I think the most exalted i 
fiulties of the human miod a gift worthy of tj 
Divinity, nor any assistance in the impro\ 
menC. of them a subject of gratitude to e 
fellow creature, if 1 were not satisfied, tbi 
really, to inform the understandings corrci 
and enlarges the heart. 

JU>'IUS 
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